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ing to one of the many leg- 
ends of aboriginal Peru 
and Bolivia, there was noth- 
ing on all the west coast 
of South America worthy of the name of 
agriculture. “You must know, there- 
fore,” reads the legend in question, “that 
in ages past all this region and country 
you see around us was nothing but moun- 
tains and wild forests, and the people 
in those times were like so many beasts, 
without religion or government; they 
neither sowed, nor ploughed, nor clothed 
themselves.” So, to lift them out of this 
misery, the Sun god sent them the di- 
vinely descending Incas. 

Notwithstanding this somewhat scrip- 
tural account, a very creditable agricul- 
ture did exist long before the time of 
the Incas; the glory of this race of rul- 
ers lies, not in originating the science 
of husbandry, but in bringing it to a 
point of development never since equaled 
in what was formerly the Inca empire. 
This achievement, as was the case with 
most of the elements in their civilization, 
was wiped out by the Spanish conqueror, 
who was interested in easy-gotten gold 
rather than in the fruits of the soil. 

The descendants of the Spaniards have 
done a good deal in recent years in a 
more or less academic and political way 
to improve agricultural conditions, but 
the Indians themselves, the lineal heirs 
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Grain, Flour and Potatoes in Transit by Liama Train Through the Bolivian Andes 


AGRICULTURE IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS 


of the Incas, appear to be entirely con- 
tent with things as they were in the 
times of Pizarro, and before. As a re- 
sult, tillage of the soil of the Andean 
plateaus is said to be practically un- 
changed since the sixteenth century, and 
a glimpse of this region as it is today is 
a “cut-back,” to speak in the language 
of the moving pictures, of several cen- 
turies. 

The Incas, owing to the fame given 
them by such historians as Prescott, 
have been credited with more than many 
recent students of South American his- 
tory are willing to grant them. The 
“people of the sun” had been in power 
only about three hundred years before 
the coming of Pizarro, whereas there are 
evidences that many of the advances 
usually attributed to Inca civilization 
date to much older peoples, the ancestors 
of the present Quichua and Aymara 
tribesmen. 

Of the origin of the Incas, historically 
speaking, nothing is known. It is gen- 
erally agreed that they settled in the 
great upland plateau now comprised 
within southern Peru and western Bo- 
livia about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. They found the valley of Cuzco 
and the vast lake basin of Titicaca ad- 
mirably suited to defense, hemmed in as 
it was by ranges of the Andes Moun- 
tains on two sides, and situated more 
than twelve thousand feet above sea level. 


The expansion of the Inca rule and the 
formation of the Peruvian empire was of 
modern growth at the time of the Span- 
ish conquest, and dated from the vic- 
tories of Pachacutic Inca, who lived 
about a quarter century before Huayna 
Capac, the Great Inca, whose death took 
place in 1526, the year before Pizarro 
first appeared on the scene. The Inca 
empire at that time extended from Quito, 
Ecuador, to the south of Chile, a dis- 
tance of more than two thousand miles. 

Although, at the height of Inca power, 
the empire embraced practically the 
whole of the mountain region of South 
America, the land of the “children of 
the sun” is properly only that section al- 
ready alluded to, in the vast plateau cen- 
tering upon the present city of Cuzco 
and the storied Lake Titicaca. A recent 
visit to this region gave the writer of 
this article an opportunity not only to 
view the Andean farm and farmer as 
they are today, but as they probably al- 
most always have been. 

It is a peaceful land, bearing no sug- 
gestion of the turbulent centuries of 
bloodshed inaugurated by the Spanish 
“conquistadores” and continuing through 
modern times down to the last of the 
revolutions and insurrections. It is also 
an unpromising country, parsimonious 
in the visible gifts of nature. In fact, 
so inhospitable is the climate and the soil 
of the high plateau that it is difficult to 


understand why the aborigines should 
have come into it and remained there, 
rather than cross over the Andean ranges 
on either side into comparatively more 
generous surroundings. 

The Inca territory, centering in what 
is that of the republic of Peru today, 
embraced regions widely dissimilar. On 
the eastern slopes of the Andes is an 
immense alluvial plain covered by tropi- 
cal forests, rich in tropical products, 
chief among them rubber. The moun- 
tains have fabulous deposits of minerals, 
the forests offer fortunes in timber that 
might easily be floated to the Atlantic 
seaboard, and the extremely fertile soil 
is fit for the growth of innumerable agri- 
cultural products. The western slopes of 
the Andes, reaching down to the barren 
coast line, are less hospitable, but there 
are river valleys more fertile than the 
high Andean plains. Even the desert 
soil becomes fruitful with irrigation, and 
the lower altitude makes possible a wider 
range of products. Among these are 
wheat, oats, barley, alfalfa, sugar cane, 
cotton, rice, maize, tobacco, cacao, grapes 
and olives. 

“There is nothing to see, and you can’t 
sée it, anyhow,” one is told on board the 
steamers that ply along the Peruvian 
coast. The shores, when a glimpse of 
them is possible, are brown, bare and 
apparently unpopulated. Usually a 
heavy cloud roof cuts off a view of the 
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Farm Buildings in the Coast Region of Southern Peru 


snowy Cordilleras, detracting still fur- 
ther from the picture. The towns are 
few and small, but there are ruins of 
ancient cities that indicate a larger popu- 
lation in pre-Spanish days. 

That it never rains in the coast region 
of Peru is a statement that has to be 
modified slightly, for the “oldest inhabit- 
ant” can always remember a time, back 
in such and such year, when there was 
at least a little precipitation. Aridity 
prevails, however, and even the vegeta- 
tion that persists along the irrigated 
valleys seems to lack the proper hue of 
green. From the windows of the electric 
train that carried us from the port of 
Callao to Lima, the former Spanish capi- 
tal of all South America, the crops of 
cotton, corn and alfalfa seemed choked 
by dust and heat to an unhealthy drab 
green, yet they were of a prolific growth. 

The customary route to the seat of 
the Incas is by way of the railway from 
Mollendo. This little town is second in 
importance as-a Peruvian port. Like 
most of the other ports of the western 
coast it has no harbor, and cargoes and 
passengers are precariously disembarked 
in the open roadstead. If the sea is 
unusually rough, passengers must be let 
down into small boats from the deck of 
the ship by derrick, being hauled ashore 
in a similar manner over the edge of a 
stone wharf set high above the water. 
This lends a dangerous thrill to the ad- 
venture of landing at Mollendo, and is 
a fitting introduction to the discomforts 
of even modern travel over the ancient 
land of the Incas. 

Mollendo, like most of the Peruvian 
coast towns, is a desolate place. Its few 
unornamental buildings are clustered on 
a steep slope, along cobbled, dusty 
streets. There is no vegetation except in 
the infinitessimal front yard of the so- 
called hotel and in the small plaza, where 
intensive irrigation brings forth pal- 
mettos. 

From Mollendo, the Southern Railway 
of Peru, the principal line in the coun- 
try, climbs the western Cordillera range 
of the Andes. A branch runs northward 
to Cuzco, and another southward to Lake 
Titicaca, connecting by steamer and rail- 
way with the Bolivian capital of La Paz. 
For several miles out of Mollendo the 
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daily passenger train skirted the shore 
line, between cliffs and surf, then crossed 
a belt of sand in a cloud of stinging, 
suffocating dust, and darted mountain- 
ward. The line follows a series of water- 
less hollows, down which the flow of 
water from “rains that never fall” comes 
once in every nine or ten years. There 
is vegetation here, however, for the 
clouds hang lower, and for long periods 
of the year there are dense mists that 
yield almost a drizzle of rain. A few 
flowers and thorny shrubs, resembling 
those of the arid regions of North 
America, begin to appear. 

As the train mounted higher a view 
was afforded of a river valley to the 
southward, exhibiting the bright green 
and yellow of growing crops, and the 
orderly array of irrigation canals. The 
railway began to do “stunts” as hair- 
raising as on any of the Rocky Moun- 
tain lines; in fact the entire journey to 
Lake Titicaca is as thrilling as a roller 
coaster. The road was built by North 
American engineers, for the Peruvian 
Corporation. Much of the rolling stock 
also hails from the United States, the 
first class passenger coaches being on 
the familiar one compartment order of 
this country. Third class passengers, who 
are almost invariably Indians and half- 
castes, ride in what are practically box 
cars upholstered with wooden benches. 

The green valley and the distant se: 
presently were cut off as the train, afte: 
much winding and maneuvering, passec 
the first range of foothills. Frequent 
stops to refresh the engine with wate: 
and to accommodate the local traffic in 
passengers afforded an opportunity to 
inspect the small villages tucked away 
in stray corners of the almost uninhabit- 
able slopes and sand wastes. Each sta- 
tion, however, was a small oasis of green- 
ery, the application of only a little water 
seeming to be sufficient for luxuriant 
growths of palmettos, fruit trees, flowers 
and vegetables. At the first of these 
stations excellent grapes, bananas and 
peaches were offered by women and 
children hucksters. 

Beyond the foothills the train entered 
upon a wide tableland carpeted with 


(Continued on page 644.) 





Indian Women and Children in the Titicaca Region of Peru 
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“Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit, 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“sold some tarnation cheap flour 
MED; the other day an’ when I kind 
| } -\\ of let out on him, he come back 

AG|| e.sayin’ the yield an’ what we 
ouldsget for the bran an’ shipstuff 
i (= ould 


>Fnot only invisible but it ain’t got 
—any nourishment into it an’, at the end of the 
= year, shows up jes about as grebttable as a houn’ dawg 
; bayin’ the moon, which ain’t no satisfaction to anybody 
less’n it’s in that it keeps the dawg thinkin’ well of hisself.’ 


give us a right good invisible 
= profit. ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘an’ it’s 











THE AMERICAN LINES 

In previous issues of The Northwest- 
ern Miller there have appeared, based 
upon complaints of a number of flour 
importers, comments on the United 
States Shipping Board lines which were 
adverse. These were entirely justified 
by the evidence submitted by the com- 
plainants, assuming that the facts, as 
stated, were correct. In one instance, at 
least, the statements made by the com- 
plaining importer have been challenged, 
and the allegation is made by the car- 
rier that the delayed flour did not arrive 
at the dock in time to go forward in ac- 
cordance with the terms upon which it 
was sold. 

If this be true, the responsibility for 
the delay complained of rests upon the 
exporting miller, or the inland carrier, 
rather than upon the steamship line. 
Pending further investigation, inasmuch 
as additional complaints from _ other 
flour importers have since been received, 
it would be well for The Northwestern 
Miller clearly to define its position, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding 
of it. 

The firm establishment of merchant 
vessels flying the American flag is greatly 
to be desired; this publication yields to 
no one in its earnest desire that this 
should be accomplished, and as speedily 
as possible.- It will do its utmost to en- 
courage- the development of such lines, 
both from patriotic impulse and from 
sound business reasoning which would 
favor, for the benefit of American ship- 
pers, lively competition in ocean trans- 
portation. 

American millers and their customers 
abroad have long suffered from discrim- 
inations against flour, and exactions im- 
posed upon flour importers by steamship 
lines owned or controlled abroad and 
operated with slight consideration for 
the interests of American millers. This 
has been shown by the comparative 
freight rates given to exports of Ameri- 
can wheat, which foreign interests de- 
sire to encourage for natural but purely 
selfish reasons, and those given to ex- 
ports of American flour, which the same 
interests desire, for similar reasons, to 
discourage. It has also been shown by 
the inadequate, obsolete and expensive 
loading facilities afforded flour as com- 
pared with the modern, effective and 


cheap loading facilities given export 
wheat. The establishment of American 
lines promises a radical change in these 
conditions; a fair freight rate for flour 
as compared with wheat; and loading 
facilities of modern character for flour, 
equal to those used in handling grain. 

Thus the competition of American 
steamship lines is to be encouraged by 
American millers, and The Northwestern 
Miller is zealous to further it, but it 
cannot consistently and honestly do so 
unless these lines actually perform their 
part by rendering efficient and satisfac- 
tory service, by giving reasonably prompt 
shipment, by delivering the flour intrust- 
ed to their care in good order and condi- 
tion, and by living up strictly to their 
contracts. 

Heretofore, it must be admitted, there 
has been too much buncombe and too 
little business in the operation of at 
least some of these lines. Shipments 
have been delayed and irregular, items 
contrary to the spirit of fair trade rela- 
tions have been interpolated into bills 
of lading without consent of the shipper 
and the importer, deliveries at foreign 
ports have been unsatisfactory and im- 
proper, and just claims for damage have 
been ignored or side-tracked. In some 
instances there has been arbitrary treat- 
ment of the consignee, and the attitude 
taken by the operators toward the re- 
ceivers has indicated, not a desire to cul- 
tivate trade relations in a _ friendly 
spirit, but rather a dogmatic, unreason- 
able determination to substitute bluster 
and bluff for good business practice. 

No continuing and increasing business 
can be created on a basis of unfair treat- 
ment and defective service. Patriotism 
is all very well, but commerce insists 
upon being served effectively and justly, 
whatever flag flies above the ships that 
carry its products. No progress can be 
made in the establishment of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine, however great the 
amount devoted to this object by the 
government may be, unless it is funda- 
mentally operated on sound lines. 

To disregard or ignore, or even to con- 
done, some of the eccentricities, to use a 
mild word, practiced by certain Shipping 
Board lines, is neither an indication of 
loyalty to the cause nor does it help 
build up the tonnage carried in American 
bottoms; it is simply avoiding the issue 


for complacency’s sake and gets no- 
where. Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend. Such abuses must be remedied; 
they cannot be put aside as inconse- 
quential and immaterial. If they are to 
be met and overcome, they should not 
be hidden, but plainly pointed out, to the 
end that their abatement be accom- 
plished. 

It is for this reason only that The 
Northwestern Miller has very frankly 
criticized the methods of some of the 
Shipping Board operating lines. It. is 
no pleasure to dwell on inefficiency, care- 
lessness and ignorance of trade stand- 
ards and customs when shown by Ameri- 
cans engaged in ocean traffic; rather it 
is a humiliation. Yet, if a real American 
merchant marine is to be created, these 
obvious defects must be plainly exposed. 
Printers’ ink will do much, but it cannot 
be used as a substitute for efficient 
service. a 

When all this is said, however, it is 
only fair to add that the fleet of the 
Shipping Board is comparatively new, 
and its operation and direction have, 
until recently, been in the hands of those 
who were without practical experience in 
the steamship business. Mr. W. J. Love, 
now vice president in charge of traffic, 
has had a long and successful career as 
a practical steamship man; he is both 
competent and energetic. His is a very 
trying and complex undertaking, and it 


‘will take time for him to straighten out 


the difficulties of the situation. In jus- 
tice to the present administration of the 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, it should be given opportunity 
to rectify existing evils, and should be 
afforded the fullest co-operation and 
good will in its difficult task of so doing. 

The Northwestern Miller has the ut- 
most confidence in Mr. Love’s ability 
successfully to cope with the great prob- 
lem before him. It believes he will be 
fair and just in his dealings with the 
shipper and importer; that he will speed- 
ily correct bad management and careless 
operation, and that, given time, he will 
be able to effect a service by the Ameri- 
can lines which will be entirely satisfac- 
tory and a credit to the flag they carry. 

A gratifying indication of Mr. Love’s 
attitude is displayed in a letter which he 
recently wrote to Mr. Humphrey, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
committee, printed in last week’s issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, from which 
the following extracts are taken: 

“T have exchanged several letters with 
our district agents in the Gulf, and am 
informed that they have passed word 
along to all of our operators as to the 
absolute necessity of living up to their 
contractuat obligations, with not alone 
the millers, but in fact with every other 
class of exporter. I am trying to instill 
into all of our operators how necessary 
it is for them to work with the merchant 
exporters of this country. Nothing tends 
to do our respective businesses more 
good than to reach a complete under- 
standing along sympathetic lines. We 
need you just as much as you need us, 
and I would consider it a personal favor 
if you would bring. to my attention any 
complaints that you have to make against 
any operators. 

“I would like to touch upon another 
point, namely, when entering into a 


contract of affreightment for the ocean. 


transportation of flour, or any other 
commodity, two obligations are assumed, 
—one that the shipper will have his car- 
go at the seaboard at the time specified; 
and, second, that the ocean carrier shall 
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comply with the terms of the contract. 
While I am busy getting our people into 
line, I wish that you on your part would 
take up the question with the millers of 
delivering their flour at seaboard within 
the contract period. This will enable us 
to sail our ships promptly, and thus im- 
prove your facilities for doing business. 

“If a miller finds he cannot deliver in 
time, let him take it up with his broker 
or agent and make such arrangements 
with the ship’s operator as will satisfy 
one or the other. No space should be 
taken on a speculative basis. Interfer- 
ence with the plans of the shipowner ad- 
versely affects your interests. The closer 
I can bring you and our operators to- 
gether, the happier I shall be, and I am 
always at your service to bring this 
about.” 


VERY PROMPT ACTION 

After the foregoing article was in 
type, the editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, who had forwarded to Mr. Love 
a detailed statement of complaints re- 
ceived from several British importers, 
received the following telegram: 

Wasuineoton, D. C., November 7, 1921. 

Re your letters November second and 
third; have dispatched following cable to 
our senior London representative today: 

“Reports from friendly and reliable 
sources indicate our flour trade in danger 
of permanent injury as a result of atti- 
tude and, in some instances, of ineffi- 
ciency of ships’ agents and employees in 
the United Kingdom. 

“Desire that you make it clear to all 
agencies that claims must be handled on 
a strictly commercial basis and accord- 
ing to the customs of the trade. 

“Communicate with (name of firm 
omitted by The Northwestern Miller) of 
Leith, and endeavor to reach a friendly 
settlement on their small claim against 
steamer Elmsport. 

“It is claimed that Glasgow agents of 
the Dixie Line employ as master porters 
coal stevedores who have no experience in 
the flour trade. If this is correct, in- 
struct agents to dispense with the serv- 
ices of this concern without delay and 
employ master porters more competent 
to deal with this class of business. 

“Communicate with Raikes, agent The 
Northwestern Miller, London, and in- 
form him of the contents of this mes- 
sage. He is an old friend of mine, and I 
am sure he will render you every assist- 
ance. 

“Situation serious and no time must be 
lost putting our steamers on a Strictly 
commercial basis. 

“Think you should also look into the 





- situation at Rotterdam, as I understand 


it is equally bad. Answer.” 

If you desire, make use of contents 
of this cable. 

Think it advisable that you refrain 
from mentioning names. 

You have my personal assurance that 
I will put our steamers on a strictly 
commercial basis. 

W. J. Love. 

The contents of the foregoing telegram 
fully confirm The Northwestern Miller’s 
opinion, already expressed, that Mr. 
Love would do all in his power to correct 
the mistakes which unfortunately have 
been made by agents of the Shipping 


‘Board vessels in dealing with importers 


of American flour, and that he would lose 
no time in improving the service and put- 
ting it on the proper basis. 

.,His personal assurance to this effect 
is a sufficient guaranty that conditions 
in respect of deliveries of flour at ports 





inthe United Kingdom and elsewhere 
will immediately be investigated and, if 
found wrong, promptly corrected. It is 
with great pleasure that The Northwest- 
ern Miller, in response to the many com- 
plaints it has received from abroad, is 
thus able to assure its correspondents of 
the speedy improvement in service which 
they have a right to expect. 





THE UNWORKABLE TARIFF 


Eight months ago, in vetoing the 
Fordney emergency tariff bill, President 
Wilson pointed out that “the situation 
in which many of the farmers of this 
country find themselves cannot be reme- 
died by a measure of this sort.” At that 
time the average farm price of wheat in 
the United States was about one dollar 
and forty-seven cents a bushel, and Chi- 
cago quotations for contract grades 
showed a range from a dollar and sev- 
enty-one cents to a dollar and eighty- 
three cents. 

On May 27 the emergency tariff bill, 
its agricultural clauses practically un- 
changed from those in the measure pre- 
viously vetoed, became a law. Wheat 
was thereby protected by a duty of 
thirty-five cents a bushel, an amount 
which seemed amply sufficient to shut off 
any possible inflow from Canada or else- 
where. Shortly thereafter the estimates 
of the 1921 wheat crop began to shrink. 
Winter wheat, which in April had been 
estimated at six hundred and twenty-one 
million bushels, gradually worked down 
to five hundred and forty-four; the 
spring wheat crop yielded only a hundred 
and ninety-seven million bushels, as 
against a preliminary estimate of two 
hundred and fifty-one million. As the 
summer progressed, the volume of wheat 
exports broke all previous records, in 
August amounting to nearly two million 
bushels a day. 

If ever there was a vestige of truth 
in the contention that a tariff on wheat 


serves as a protection to the farmers, 


conditions have been favorable for dem- 
. onstrating it during the past few 
months. What has actually happened is 
that the average farm price of wheat is 
now below one dollar, while Chicago quo- 
tations for contract grades range from 
a dollar to a dollar and twelve cents. 
Corn, theoretically protected by a duty 
of fifteen cents a bushel, has dropped 
twenty-five per cent in price since last 
March. 

The obvious conclusion is that the 
emergency tariff act has not done, and 
cannot possibly do, what was claimed for 
it. Under domestic conditions which 
seemed in every possible way to assist it, 
the farmers have received no benefits 
from it whatsoever. To be sure, it has 
undoubtedly served to check the direct 
importation of Canadian wheat, but the 
domestic price in the United States has 
none the less been determined by for- 
eign competition. As long as the United 
States produces an exportable surplus of 
wheat, the price at home will depend on 
the markets abroad for this surplus, and 
these markets, in turn, will be regulated 
by the competitive prices established by 
the several exporting nations. 

Exactly the same thing has proved 
true with regard to flour. The American 
milling industry is organized to operate 
economically only on the basis of: grind- 
ing each year from fifteen to twenty mil- 
lion barrels of flour more than the coun- 
try requires for its domestic consump- 
tion. The price at which this surplus 


can be sold determines the value of the 
domestic product, and thus the competi- 
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tion of the Canadian mills is felt, in the 
long run, just as keenly with a tariff as 
without one. There would be little dif- 
ference if the duty were fifty per cent, 
or a hundred, instead of twenty, or if 
the tariff on wheat were doubled or 
trebled. The United States must com- 
pete abroad with Canada, Argentina and 
Australia, and with the farmers and 
millers of the importing countries them- 
selves, and in such competition the tariff 
furnishes no protection whatsoever. 

As a matter of fact, reports from the 
eastern markets of the United States in- 
dicate that Canadian straight grade flour 
is being quoted there at prices below 
those made by the spring wheat mills of 
the Northwest. As all this flour is sub- 
ject to a twenty per cent ad valorem 
duty, it has been questioned whether or 
not the anti-dumping provisions of the 
emergency tariff act may not apply. 
These provisions, in substance, impose 
an additional tax on imported commodi- 


‘ties sold in the United States for less 


than their foreign market value or their 
actual cost of production, the duty in 
each case being equal to the difference 
between the selling price and the value 
in the country of origin or the cost of 
production, whichever of the two may 
be the higher. 

In the case of Canadian flour sold in 
the United States, it is difficult to see 
how this antidumping law can be in- 
voked. A New York dispatch quotes 
Canadian flour in that market on No- 
vember 5 at about six dollars a barrel. 
The same grade, on the same day, was 
quoted in Winnipeg at six dollars and 
forty cents. As the exchange differen- 
tial is approximately ten per cent, the 
New York price represents about six 
dollars and sixty cents in Canadian 
money, or slightly more than the domes- 
tic value. The law specifically makes 
allowance for duties and commissions in 
calculating the relative values in the two 
countries, so that there is no loophole in 
this direction. 

What has happened, of course, is that 
prices in Canada and the United States 
have neatly adjusted themselves to take 
care of both the tariff barrier and the 
exchange differential. The following 
brief comparison, based on quotations of 
November 5, shows how the tariff has 
been rendered inoperative: 




















Minne- 
Winnipeg apolis 
4% bus No. 1 wheat......... $4.71 $5.54 
Less 74 Ibs feed.............. .62 52 
$4.09 $5.02 
Plus manufacturing cost, etc.. 1.25 1.25 
$5.34 $6.27 
Less exchange differential... . -53 
$4.81 
Plus 20 per cent duty........ 1.06 
$5.87 
Plus freight, Winnipeg to 
Minneapolis ...........0005 47 
Competing flour prices........ $6.34 $6.27 


It is evident from such a comparison 
that the laws of economics have operated 
in such a way as to make the framers 
of the emergency tariff act look exceed- 
ingly foolish. They have done this, not 
by any trick of circumstance or with 
the aid of artificial guidance, but simply 
because Canadian and United States 
wheats have had to find a common level 
in the foreign markets they are jointly 
seeking. Were either nation a real im- 
porter of wheat instead of an exporter, 
the whole situation would be different; 
as it is, the attempt of political jugglers 
in Washington to upset the fundamental 
principles of economics represents a 
sheer waste of time. 

It is not to be expected that, in the 


framing of the permanent tariff measure, 
much will have been learned from the 
experiences of the past six months under 
the emergency law. Congress is commit- 
ted to a tariff which will theoretically 
protect the farmers and manufacturers 
alike. All that can be hoped is that those 
who last winter were expressing such 
faith in the efficacy of a duty on wheat 
and its products will have discovered the 
utter futility of their expectations, as 
proved by the actual course of events. 

The emergency tariff act had one and 
only one excuse: it was framed and 
passed with the admitted intention of 
making the farmers believe that the gov- 
ernment was doing its best to help them. 
No such excuse can be made when the 
Fordney tariff bill, which passed the 
House of Representatives last July, 
comes up for serious debate in the Sen- 
ate. This bill is not a piece of emergency 
legislation, but an attempt to formulate 
the permanent tariff policy of the United 
States. Recent events have demonstrat- 
ed that a tariff on wheat and its products 
is remarkably ineffective, either for good 
or ill; the worst harm it can do is in 
making people hope for benefits which it 
can by no possibility bring about. 





MORE ABOUT MILLING COSTS 


Elsewhere in this issue appears a num- 
ber of charts drawn from actual cost 
and operating records of nine flour mills, 
which show in graphic form the inverse 
relationship between the rate of mill 
activity and the cost per barrel of pro- 
ducing flour. While any miller could 
prepare similar interesting data from his 
own records, those shown are of particu- 
lar value in that they not only indicate 
the great differences in costs under vari- 
able running conditions but also enable 
comparisons among the nine units cov- 
ered. They also well illustrate a most 
satisfactory reduction in operating ex- 
pense in the past fifteen months. 

There is, perhaps, no specific lesson to 
be drawn from these charts, although 
any miller should be able to spend an 
interesting and instructive hour or two 
in checking the figures against his own 
experience records. If they carry any 
especial conclusion it is that, with any 
mill, the cost factor is a highly variable 
quantity and utterly undependable as a 
fixed line upon which to base flour prices. 
To decide upon a certain cost figure and 
reckon flour selling prices upon it with- 
out a frequent re-check is shown to be 
utterly unsafe. ; 

As illustrating this, the average run- 
ning time of ‘these mills for the fifteen- 
months period was sixty-seven per cent, 
which is, by the way, the normal rate of 
activity, year in and year out, of most 
well-established milling enterprises. The 
average cost, per barrel, of flour manu- 
facture for the same period is a trifle 


more than ninety-six cents. Apparently, - 


these figures, covering so long a period, 
might safely be accepted as a reliable 
guide in reckoning flour prices. The fal- 
lacy in this is, however, instantly shown 
by the sharp rise in the cost line in two 
or three of the charts at times of evident 
slow demand for flour and comparative 
inactivity of the mills. 

Last year’s experience doubtless 
brought this home to many millers. Un- 


doubtedly a major part of that year’s | 


milling losses was due to shrinkage in 
inventory; but, to the certain knowledge 
of The Northwestern Miller, many mills’ 
losses were almost wholly in their op- 
eration. Based ona normal season’s 
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activity, they assumed a cost factor of 
a dollar, a dollar and a quarter, or some 
other figure. The season’s normal activ- 
ity then failed to appear, and, with mills 
running half time or less, the cost of 
manufacture mounted to unprecedented 
figures, and every sale made on the basis 
of estimated cost meant an actual and 
immediate loss to the unfortunate miller. 

Had millers, last year, been able to 
foresee the light production of flour, they 
would have been compelled to start the 
season off with a cost factor of a dollar 
and a half a barrel or more. Not having 
the gift of prophecy, they accepted a 
much lower figure; and, finally, when 
light operation was established as normal 
for the year, trade conditions prevented 
their getting prices for their products 
based on the tremendously advanced cost 
of milling. 

The same thing might conceivably be 
repeated this year. In the charts, sev- 
eral mills show an August production 
and selling expense of only about fifty 
cents per barrel, while the average for 
the entire group is under sixty cents. 
This, however, was brought about only 
through maximum operation of every 
plant; and if any of these mills assumes 
this as a correct cost factor for the year, 
it will, of course, inevitably come to 
disaster as soon as trade currents force 
it to reduced activity. 

One of the unhappy features of mill- 
ing, doubtless equally true of every other 
manufacture, is that active demand with 
attendant high production reduces cost 
per unit and tends to establish selling 
prices on that basis. Then, when de- 
mand lessens and producing activity de- 
clines, expense: mounts, while competi- 
tion makes it all the more difficult to 
secure a satisfactory margin to cover 
cost and profit. 

The cure for this, if competition per- 
mitted a cure, obviously would be to 
work on a dull-season cost factor in 
times of great activity, when there would 
be little or no trouble in including it in 
the selling price of the goods; then, when 
the dull season actually came, there 
would be both a reserve of profit and a 
sufficiently high cost factor established 
so that business could be done, at worst, 
without a loss. Such a simple cure must, 
however, be accepted as more or less of 
a beautiful theory in an industry as 
highly competitive as milling. 

One, perhaps not altogether useless, 
thought suggested by a study of the cost 
and operating charts is that millers might 
profitably reckon their cost factor at all 
times upon a two thirds rate of produc- 
tion. That is, as a matter of fact, the 
normal running rate of very well-estab- 
lished and successful milling enterprises, 
and on that account should be a sound 
estimate of probable activity upon which 
to base expense per barrel. Could mill- 
ers, possibly through some legerdemain, 
be brought to base their cost on that rate 
of running, there would then be a sub- 
stantial invisible operating profit on full 
time run, and a lessened and extremely 
visible loss under forced part time run- 
ning or total inactivity. 

The Northwestern Miller is not lacking 
in appreciation of the fact that much of 
this is somewhat theoretical, perhaps 
even wholly visionary. The charts pre- 
sented are, however, interesting and in- 
structive, and are given to the industry 
for what they may be worth, together 
with appreciation of the courtesy of the 
millers who permit their publication. . 
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The sharp decline in wheat prices dur- 
ing the middle of last week, ng with 
a generally slack demand for flour and 
an appreciable pape neers of feed, 
brought flour prices all along the line to 
the lowest level they had reached _ since 
the summer of 1916. The decline from 
the end of the previous week averaged 
about 40c per bbl for patents, and 30@ 
40c for clears. The advance in feed was 
by no means extensive, but it served to 
indicate a revival of the demand. Flour 
prices showed a slight advance on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, but there was little 
demand. 

As for wheat, the week’s low point was 
reached on Thursday, when December 
went as low as 91%c in Kansas City, 
9914,¢ in Chicago and $1.114%, in Minne- 
apolis. There was a recovery by Monday 
of about 4c. May ran about 5c over De- 
cember, except in the spring wheat mar- 
kets, where it was closely parallel to the 
earlier option. Cash wheat was plenti- 
ful, with No. 2 hard winter quoted on 
Monday in Kansas City at $1.07@1.08, 
and No. 2 red at $1.11@1.13. No. 2 
northern in Minneapolis sold for $1.1614 
@1.19%. 

The real barometer was supplied by 
the Winnipeg wheat market, where Fri- 
day’s prices were $1.03%4 for November, 
$1.00%, for December and $1.06% for 
May. Unquestionably the controlling in- 
fluence at present is the low price for 
Canadian wheat and flour, materially 
aided by the exchange differential, which 
amounted to approximately a 10 per 
cent discount on all Canadian prices. 
The week’s foreign buying was largely 
of Manitoba wheat. How far Canadian 
flour is actually cutting into United 
States domestic sales in the East is un- 
certain, but the competition in foreign 
markets is certainly the dominant in- 
fluence at present. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

We, @ .goccecss $7.40 $6.60 $6.30 
WEP. 2 acleeeiver 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oot, 2. vevesseves 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 2 .rcrcece 8.70 7.55 7.05 
ye eee 9.40 7.50 7.00 
Pe ee eee 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Fume 1 ....eeee 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 2 .vcccose 8.45 7.90 7.30 
APT FT cceccccs 8.85 8.30 8.30 
Maren 2 .cecsecs 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Ved. 1 ccccsecse 9.50 9.20 9.75 
TOR. B nccccvcce 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Oe, 2 a050<0eee 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Wev. 2 cveccice 11.45 11.00 10.85 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

a he EEO $4.95 $4.75 $4.80 
Mev. b ccctivons 5.25 5.20 5.10 
Gs. Eh wexcdueve 6.05 5.85 5.50 
GOR. Sc cvicads 6.20 5.90 5.55 
BO, Be. hvcis vig. 6.70 6.00 5.45 
COEF Foc rdiiaecs 6.75 6.20 5.65 
SOMO DL secsvere 7.05 7.00 6.35 
. . & ROO 6.00 5.90 5.70 
ABAD 2 siveieivcvn 6.00 5.90 6.30 
BEBPGR 8 cciscre 6.80 6.95 7.25 
POR, 2 cvcvcacce 6.85 7.00 7.20 
FOR. Binge 0nd 7.30 7.35 7.35 
00,2 <saeeeues 7.00 6.75 7.20 
WO: 3B. veccecese 9.00 8.85 9.10 


An approximate average quotation for 
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bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 4 
was $18.85 per ton, again a new low 
record, which compares with the follow- 
ing first-of-the-month quotations: 


BGs BE dsc ceewe $18.65 April 1 ........ $25.85 
Gets 2 wcccccses 19.35 March 1 ...... 28.70 
Bae. & ccvveces 19.70 Feb. 1 ....es0- 32.75 
Be 3 can eeeee i? an © -«dcatses 33.25 
. ae 20.60 Dec. 1 ........ 37.75 
JUMe 1 icicccee $3.66 Mov. 1 .ccccece 36.95 
Mag S. caservens $3.66 . Oot, 1 ccccrevce 40.00 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important ups of s: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5.... 68 73 53 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average 45 62 39 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av'’ge.. 60 55 38 


TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 9.) 
Nasuvitte.—No material change in 
flour situation. Demand almost at a 
standstill, with scattering sales for cur- 
rent needs. Millfeed quiet. 


PuitapetpHia.—F lour in fairly liberal 
supply and quiet, but at the close the 
market was steady in tone. Millfeed in 
small supply, dull and barely steady. 


Cuicaco.—Flour business is dull in this 
market, though there is some inquiry. 
Clears are still overabundant. Steady 
demand for feed. Wheat up 114c today. 


Co.tumsvus.—Flour market quiet, with 
prices somewhat stronger. Bakers and 
jobbers not interested in purchases, 
either for prompt or future shipment. 
Feed in fair demand. 

Battimore.—F lour firmer, with wheat, 
but buyers still dazed by the late de- 
clines and holding off. Farmers’ refusal 
to sell wheat at this level has changed 
aspect of things. Feed unchanged and 
stagnant. 

Mitwavxee.—Flour trade quiet. Ship- 
ping directions restricted. Some orders 
for quick shipment, but forward buying 
negligible. Prices firmer to 25¢ per bbl 
higher, with rye flour 10@l5c higher. 
Moderate call for prompt delivery. Mill- 
feed dull and nominally unchanged. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Flour buyers failed to dis- 
play any particular interest in pur- 
chases the early part of the week. The 
market remains dull and unchanged. 
This applies both to foreign and domes- 
tic trade. Shipping instructions light. 
Millfeed very quiet and unchanged. 

Kansas Crry.—General dullness con- 
tinués to prevail in local flour market. 
Established trade is making small scat- 
tered purchases as needed, but most buy- 
ers seem well stocked with flour, for 
which there is no extra demand. Ship- 
ping instructions slow. Bakers out of 
market. Export trade stagnant. Prices 
steady. Millfeed unchanged. 


Boston.—Demand for flour practically 
at standstill. Hardly any inquiry, and 
some pressure on part of mills to make 
sales. These mills are asking for bids, 
and are not letting anything reasonable 
get away. Prices are unchanged open- 
ly, but concessions are quietly offered. 
Millfeed quieter. Bran scarce and high- 
er, but other feeds not much changed. 





CROPS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Nov. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—The government report on 
ne mange and average yield of wheat, 
arley and oats for 1921 in England and 
Wales is given as follows in a cablegram 





TARIFF BILL PASSED 


Late on Tuesday afternoon, Nov, 8, 
the Senate passed the House bill ex- 
tending the life of the emergency 
tariff law, which by its original terms 
would expire Nov. 27, until Feb. 1, 
1922. There was some debate in the 
Senate, but no changes were made in 
the House bill or in the emergency 
tariff law itself, and there was no 
record vote, 

A detailed statement regarding the 
emergency tariff law and its relation 
te the Underwood law and the pend- 
ing Fordney bill will be found on 
page 637 of this issue of The North- 
western Miller. 











from London to the Department of Agri- 
culture (figures for 1920 in parenthesis) : 
wheat 69,784,000 bus (53,352,000); yield 
per acre 35.3 bus (28.5); barley 42,472,- 
000 bus (50,680,000), yield per acre 29.6 
(31); oats 80,176,000 bus (85,968,000) ; 
yield per acre 37.3 (37.9). 
JoHN Marrinan. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Nov. 
5, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,209 321 ie 174 190 
a Sr 473 153 62 re «0 
Pacific ..... 1,830 Fe eos 771 

Totals ....3,512 474 62 945 190 
Prev. week. .4,486 654 5 309 70 
Totals, July 1- 

Nov. 5..107,460 9,050 449 14,684 3,366 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


o—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


Nov. 2. 284 808 454 156 1,404 1,080 

Nov. 3. 295 319 171 38386 1,344 1,082 

Nov. 4. 372 6539 188 327 1,229 1,097 

Nov. 5 . 308 297 97 113 1,060 890 

Nov. 7 . 418 650 68 171 *.. 961 

Nov. 8 . 231 431 77 217 1,221 1,198 
Totals ..1,908 2,944 1,005 1,320 6,258 6,308 
*Holiday. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shews the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 “‘‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1921, to Oct, 29, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—, -—Exports—, 








1921 1920 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...12,563 12,143 691 594 
St, Paul ....... 424 305 owe eee 
Duluth-Superior 598 669 ose eee 
Outside mills .. 8,118 6,594 23 15 
Totals ....... 21,703 19,711 714 609 











635 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 6 Nov. 8 


Nov. 5 Oct. 29 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...402,510 471,270 334,370 440,615 
Be, FE cc ccccs 11,770 9,530 9,845 15,435 
Duluth-Superior 29,540 20,630 8,040 31,755 








Milwaukee ..... 16,785 19,485 12,780 15,600 

Totals ....... 460,605 520,915 365,035 503,405 
Outside mills*..196,690 ...... 188,976 «. cccee 

Ag’gate sprg.657,295 ...... S4R,008 ..i-0- 
ee 25,800 ...... 13,000 38,100 
St. Louist...... 47,800 ...... 42,400 54,400 
Buffalo ........ 150,360 165,545 131,050 128,050 
Rochester ..... 7,900 9,600 9,000 14,500 
Chicago ....... 30,000 35,000 21,500 23,250 
Kansas City.... 86,000 92,700 60,200 83,500 
Kansas Cityt. ..356,395 449,760 260,125 402,085 
Omaha ........ 17,105 20,330 10,070 24,250 
Toledo .......++ 24,200 37,500 14,300 26,900 
Toledof ....... 59,550 93,370 46,120 40,690 
Indianapolis ... 8,800 10,730 3,675 10,100 
Nashville** ....124,290 128,010 81,210 148,905 


Portland, Oreg. 35,255 33,690 24,920 41,845 


Seattle .......- - 23,435 27,750 17,305 48,545 
Tacoma ....... 44,710 62,945 17,915 69,425 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Nov. 6 Nov. 8 





Nov. 5 Oct. 29 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 74 86 61 80 
St. Paul .cccccvces 50 41 42 66 
Duluth-Superior .. 80 56 22 86 
Outside mills* .... 59 67 58 54 
Average spring.. 68 74 56 70 
Milwaukee ....... 60 70 53 65 
BE, TUS .ncccccce 51 ee 26 76 
Gt, Teoulet «.ccccse 62 ee 55 70 
MUM AlO cccccccces + 90 99 79 77 
Rochester ........ 42 61 48 78 
CHICAGO ..ccccccee 75 88 78 89 
Kansas City ...... 81 89 57 89 
Kansas Cityt...... 71 89 48 91 
OmARS .cccccccees 71 84 42 100 
Toledo ...cccccecs 50 75 30 56 
Toledof ..... cocee 53 70 33 59 
Indianapolis ...... 38 47 16 44 
Nashville** ....... 61 61 43 67 
Portland, Oregon.. 61 59 62 92 
Seattle 4 52 33 104 
Tacoma 92 31 98 
Totals ..ccsccces 62 78 45 80 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by. Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Oct, 22, 1921 (000’s omitted) » 


Flour output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 
Oct. 16-32 ....ccceeee 3,070 2,339 3,350 
June 26-Oct. 22....... 48,360 35,346 45,884 
Flour, June 26- 

Oct, 22, bbls— 

RE, owa¥6-0%40406-4 6,083 5,880 6,800 
PPT eee 160 4 


Wheat, June 26- 
Oct, 22, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .449,000 416,000 535,003 


BBEPOTES occcccvoccces 129,521 110,110 48,909 
TempPOrts ccccccccccees 1,500 10,227 908 
Ground by mills ..... 217,620 159,100 212,442 
Wheat stocks, 

Oct, 22, bus— 
At terminals ........ 60,403 37,060 95,908 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 78,426 195,977 216,543 








Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 8. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ..... eebece Cvcesoececeos ° 
Spring standard. patent ............+% eosces 
Spring first clear .....-.sscccceceee ececcees 


Hard winter short patent ........... Setoee ° 
Hard winter straight*....... Terrrevreri rie 
Hard winter first clear...........+.++ ocbene 


Soft winter short patent............. és beap e 
Soft winter straight ..........seeeceeeeeee 
Soft winter first clear ..........++.. ceccece 


Rye flour, white ..... See cs sVebaseese wdecece 
Rye flour, standard ............. 


FEED— 


Spring bran ............ 
Hard winter bran ........ 200 dee eccesecccce 
GORE APOE DOOR. cc diec ceca cveccceccécnseses 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ > 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).......... aces 
dg ESE eoecacee 


Family patent 
Seattle ..... +eee$ee-+@6.75 (49's) 
San Francisco ... ....@7.75 


ee eww ewww eetee 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.75@ 7.25 $7.00@ 7.80 §$.....@..... $6.75@ 7.25 $8.50@ 9.25 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.40@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.25 $7.20@ 7.55 $7.40@ 7.80 
6.45@ 7.00 6.70@ 7.30 cease bcoce 6.40@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 6.80@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.90 6.85@ 7.15 err) Serer 
4.00@ 5.00 4.35@ 4.75 9 eek s save 4.50@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.50 occe oP Sagee 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 cccce @ecece Serr Perr 
6.10@ 6.50 nee Bes 6.25@ 6.55 6.30@ 6.60 000 6D sccee 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.50 6.80@ 7.25 6.40@ 6.80 
5.60@ 6.25 cote 5.70@ 6.95 5.25@ 5.50 6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 cece ce @Dacoce 6.30@ 6.65 ee Pee 
4.00@ 4.75 oe Bee 3.75@ 4.40 4.00@ 4.50 4.75@ 5.50 o'eoce Be esq ccoee® Perey) 2 tTtT veee oP ocnc 6 0000 @ cece 
6.00@ 6.25 eer, Pere --@. 6.00@ 6.25 6 dsacedes-0 6.25@ 6.50 ocoe se cccce 6.50@ 7.25 coco @. 7.40@ 7.80 
5.75@ 6.00 000 ce Qs cece --@. 5.25@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 *5.25@ 6.50 *5.40@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.25 50@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.10 
4.50@ 4.70 occ ee ccce 6o@.. 4.00@ 4.25 occ oc cece eee sR e cbc 6 ecco @ occee 5.50@ 5.75 ++ -@.. 4.75@ 5.00 
4.60@ 5.00 4.85@ 4.95 vigMncccs | eeeee @. cass 5.25@ 5.76 5.75@ 6.25 -.-@ 5.50@ 5.75 a Pe oo De coce 
4.35@ 4.75 3.50@ 3.60 oo Qoe -@.. cccee Beccee 5.00@ 5.50 + @ eer Fre Pri ree pe@ ccccce 
14.50@16.00 12.50@13.00 0 ce se Do coce cose Mesese --@... 20.00 @ 21.00 21.50 @ 22.50 21.50 @22.00 «eee + @20.50 ocec oe cace 
14.50@16.00 = .....@..... 11.50 @12.00 14.50@15.00 oes ree Pre o sc0c OP cccee o eee» @23.25 ar Se sac eU sucde 
15.00 @16.50 ecce eo Bee ocec se @eccce 15.00@15.50 --@... 22.00 @ 23.00 22.50 @-23.50 «eee + @23.50 ece@ecese 16.50@18.00 
16.00 @17.00 13.00 @13.50 15.00 @16.00 weece Mossee oo @ 0-20 21.00 @22.00 21.00 @ 22.00 22.560@23.00 @ 20.50 24.00 @ 26.00 
23.00@ 25.00 22.00 @22.50 18.00@19.00 22.00@ 22.50 -@..... 29.00 @ 30.00 28.00 @ 30.00 28.00 @28.50 + eves @27.5 ee Seay 
31.50 @ 33.00 30.00 @31.00 coco @eocses Pr here occce De cece 38.00 @ 39.00 38.00@ 40.00 «eee + @39.50 «vee « @38.60 0 cece De ccce 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.00@5.70 (49's) $5.20@5.75 (49's) $6.80@7.30 $6.80 @7.30 $6.60@7.30 
coe ec Bee «-+-@5.70 «+++ @7.60 ooe + @8.15 eee + @7.30 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 





COURT UPHOLDS ARBITRATION PENALTY 
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Ohio Supreme Court, by Refusing to Review Case of Paddock-Hodge Co. 
Against Grain Dealers’ National Association, Sustains Right of 
Arbitrators to Punish for Noncompliance With Award 


The Ohio supreme court has affirmed 
the decision of the circuit court of a 
peals in the injunction suit brought 
against the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation by the Paddock-Hodge Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

This is the suit in which the Paddock- 
Hodge Co. sought to restrain the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association from ex- 
pelling it for refusal to pay an arbitra- 
tion award of $3,840 given in favor of 
the Park & Pollard Co., Boston, Mass. 

The board of directors of the associa- 
tion gave the Paddock-Hodge Co. the 
usual 30 days’ time in which to pay the 
award, failing in which the Toledo con- 
cern would be expelled from membership 
in the association. Just before the 30 
days’ time limit expired the Paddock- 
Hodge Co. applied to the common pleas 
court in Toledo for an order restraining 
the association from carrying the expul- 
-sion into effect. 

After a hearing before the common 
og court the injunction was dissolved. 

e. Paddock-Hodge Co. appealed to the 
circuit court of appeals. This court af- 
firmed the judgment of the common 
pleas court. 

The Toledo concern then appealed to 
the supreme court of Ohio, but the su- 
preme court has refused to review the 
case, making final the order of the court 
of appeals. The arguments of counsel 
before the Ohio supreme court were 
made on Oct. 20, and the decision was 
handed down on Nov. 1. 

The decision of the Ohio supreme court 
is another great victory for compulsory 
arbitration. The court, in declining to 
certify the cause for review, took the 
position that it would be a waste of time 
to go into the case, because the decision 
of the appellate court was so obviously 
in accordance with the law of the state 
and the nation. 

The Paddock-Hodge Co. has now ex- 
hausted every legal tribunal in the state 
of Ohio. It is not believed that the con- 
cern will attempt to take the case to the 
United States Supreme Court, in view of 
the fact that the Ohio supreme court has 
declined to review it. 

The net result of this litigation be- 
tween the Paddock-Hodge Co. and the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association is 
to place the court’s stamp of approval 
upon the association’s method of con- 
ducting its arbitration. This approval 
has been given by every judge in the 
three Ohio courts. The higher up the 
Paddock-Hodge Co. went, the more com- 
plete the decision in favor of the asso- 
ciation until the supreme court was 
reached, when the court, in plain, every- 
day language, threw the case out by re- 
fusing to review it at all. The judges 
of Ohio’s highest court did not see any 
merit to the contentions of counsel for 
the Paddock-Hodge Co. 

The action of the state supreme court 
has placed compulsory arbitration on a 
higher plane than it has ever before oc- 
cupied. It makes the position of the as- 
sociation on arbitration unassailable 
from a legal standpoint. 





MILWAUKEE’S RECORD MOVEMENT 


Mitwavukee, Wis., Nov. 5.—Milwaukee 
grain shipments’ via lake from the opén- 
ing of navigation to Nov. 1, aggregated 
29,039,170 bus, forwarded in 1338 cargoes. 
This is by far the heaviest movement in 
the history of the Milwaukee market, the 
best previous record, established in 1919, 
being about 10,000,000 bus. Since Nov. 
1 two car went forward, amountin 
to about $00,000 bus corn ‘and oats, pe | 


while little further loading is expected, - 


the season probably will wind up with 
more than 30,000,000 bus on record. 
The figures caused great enthusiasm at 
the annual dinner given by the Receivers’ 
Association of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce at the Plankinton Hotel 
on Wednesday evening. Harry M. Strat- 
ton, of the Donahue-Stratton Co., op- 
erating the Chicago & North Western’s 


Kinnickinnic and Rialto elevators, and 
a former president of the Chamber of 


Commerce, said in an address at the 
banquet: 

“Lake Michigan makes Milwaukee a 
natural grain port and grain market. 
We must preserve this outlet to the 
world, via the lakes. Vessel capacity 
will increase next year, and we must 
work for the development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence River international 
waterways project, so that Milwaukee 
may ship direct: across the Atlantic.” 

Mr. Stratton urged co-operation be- 
tween receivers and shippers, since trans- 
portation is a serious problem, although 
the traffic department of the Chamber 
of Commerce is doing its utmost to keep 
abreast of a strongly competitive rail 
situation and eastern influences. 

L. E. Meyer. 





SENATE PASSES TAX BILL. 





Revenue Measure Carries Levies That Are 
Expected to Raise $3,250,000,000—Smoot 
Amendment Rejected 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—The revenue bill carrying 
tax levies expected to raise somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $3,250,000,000 was 
passed by the Senate yesterday. It must 
go before the Senate and House con- 
ferees before it reaches the President. 
All soldier bonus amendments were re- 
jected. 

The most important development in 
the previous week’s consideration of tax 
legislation was the rejection on Thursday 
of the Smoot amendment to. levy a tax 
of 1 per cent on the manufacturer, by a 
vote of 43 to 25, and the reaffirmation of 
this disfavor with the Smoot proposal 
the succeeding day when a motion by the 
Utah senator to levy a general sales tax 
of one half of 1 per cent was overridden, 
46 to 25. The overwhelming defeat of 
the sales tax came as a surprise, for it 
had apparently gained a good deal of 
support in recent weeks. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





GRAIN FOR NEAR EAST RELIEF 

Kansas Crry, Mo. Nov. 5.—J. R. 
Koontz, assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Sante Fe at Topeka, Kansas, 
Wednesday notified W. H. Biby, of To- 
peka, regional manager of the Near East 
Relief Association, that the railroads 
have agreed to transport free to the sea- 
board 2,000,000 bus of grain for export 
to the Near East~-sufferers. The ship- 
ments may also include grain products. 
This free movement of grain is equiva- 
lent to 1,500 cars of 80,000 lbs each, or 
30 trains of 50 cars each. 
. R. E. Sverre. 





GOES TO SUPREME COURT 


Suit to Test Constitutionality of. Capper- 
Tincher Bill Dismissed from Federal 
Tribunal for Want of Equity 


Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The suit of John Hill, Jr., mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
against the constitutionality of the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill will be taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, prob- 
ably within a few days. This was the 
result of the hearing given to Mr. Hill 
yesterday in the Chicago federal district 
court before Judge Kenesaw M. Landis. 

A motion for temporary injunction 
was denied, and Mr. Hill’s bill was dis- 
missed for want of equity. An appeal 
was prayed and allowed to the Supreme 
Court, and Mr. Hill was bonded for 
$500. It was ordered that the temporary 
restraining order heretofore entered be 
continued in effect for two weeks, by 
consent of the parties. 

Mr. Hill attacks the Capper-Tincher 
bill because he thinks that it is detri- 
mental to the grain trade in general and 
that it “deprives the members of the 
Board of Trade of their property with- 
out due process of law,” in that the com- 
pulsory admission to membership on the 
board of representatives of co-operative 
associations “will impair the value of all 
memberships on the board.” Mr. Hill 





also offers other reasons for his attack. 

In his petition he asks that Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles F. Clyne, federal district attor- 
ney, John C. Cannon, assistant district 
attorney, Joseph P. Griffin, president of 
the Board of Trade, and other officers of 
the Board of Trade be restrained from 
interfering in the trading in grain fu- 
tures. Mr. Hill acted as an individual 
member of the board, since other mem- 
bers refused to take action. 

V. P. WitraMs. 


CANADIAN CONVENTION 


Millers of the Dominion Complete Arrange- 
ments for Gathering to Be Held 
in Toronto on Nov, 17 


Monrreat, Que., Nov. 5.—It is an- 
nounced here from the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association offices that 
plans are now complete for a convention 
of Canadian millers in Toronto on Nov. 
17. Replies have been received from 
every province accepting the invitation, 
and the convention will be representative 
of the industry throughout the Domin- 
ion. This is the first time millers in 
Canada have met in convention. 

The meeting will be presided over by 
Brigadier General A. E. Labelle, of 
Montreal, president of the association, 
vice president of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., and a member of the 
Montreal Harbor Commissioners. Gen- 
eral Labelle has been instrumental as 
president of the association for the past 
year in making for better conditions 
throughout the milling industry of Can- 
ada. A very interesting programme is 
now being made up for the convention, 
and an invitation has been extended to 
A. L. Goetzmann, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation of the United 
States, to give an address, and also F. 
C. T. O’Hara, deputy minister of trade 
and commerce. 

Among other items on the programme 
will be a full discussion of domestic and 
export conditions, and in this respect the 
matter of inland and ocean freights will 
be brought up. Under present condi- 
tions Canadian millers are exporting 
flour in competition with Canadian wheat 
at a very serious handicap, and if these 
conditions are not remedied it will mean 
a serious decline in the exports of flour 
and may result in closing down of some 
mills, thereby increasing unemployment 
and reducing the supply of millfeeds, 
which are not too plentiful at any time. 
The output of Canadian mills is suffi- 
cient to feed three times the population 
of Canada, and unless conditions are 
such that this output can be placed in 
foreign markets, the results will be dis- 
astrous not only for the millers but for 
the Canadian public. 

L. F. Kipp. 











NONPARTISANS RECALLED 

Control of all important state boards 
except the board of administration will 
shift from the Nonpartisan League to 
the independents as the result of last 
week’s recall election in North Dakota. 
Three of the chief state officers were re- 
laced, including Governor Lynn J. 

razier, who is supplanted by R. A. 
Nestos; Attorney General William 
Lemke, whose place is taken by Swen- 
bjorn Johnson; and Commissioner of 
Agriculture John N. Hagan, who is suc- 
ceeded by Joseph A. Kitchen. All three 
members of the industrial commission, 
which controls the Bank of North Da- 
kota, the Mill & Elevator Association, 
and the Home Builders’ Association, are 
now independents. 





FAVORS WHEAT GRADING 
Prrrssuncu, Pa., Nov. 5.—Frederik 
Rasmussen, secretary of agriculture of 
Pennsylvania, in a statement on wheat 
grading, said it was bound to come as 
soon as the farmers of Pennsylvania 
awoke to the fact that millions of dollars 
they should have were going into the 
ets of some one else. Mr. Rasmus- 
sen said he had evidence that carelessness 
in handling wheat. caused direct loss to 
the farmer. He believes he can add 
$2,000,000 to farmers’ bank accounts in 
a few years if a grading plan, such as 
adopted for potatoes and apples, can be 
secured for wheat. 
C. C. Larus. 
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FREIGHT RATE REDUCTIONS 





terstate Co Commission’s Work in 


Lowering of Transportation Costs 
Since Sept. 1, 1920 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 5.—A sum- 
mary of the rate reductions made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission since 
Sept. 1, 1920, shows the following low- 
ered tariffs on grain and grain products: 

Reduction of rates on both export and 
domestic grain from Buffalo and Lake 
Erie ports to points on the Atlantic sea- 
board states applicable on grain moved 
from the West by lake routes to Buf- 
falo and Lake Erie ports. 

Reductions in rates on grain and grain 
products from Mississippi. River points 
and west to the Rocky Mountains, in- 
cluding the Northwest, to Atlantic ports 
for export. These reductions average 
from 3c to 4c rs 100 Ibs. 

Reduction of 3c per 100 lbs on grain 
products from Buffalo to the Atlantic 
ports for export. Applicable on grain 
transported to Buffalo from the West 
by lake traffic. 

Reduction of 5c per 100 lbs on corn, 
wheat and rye a 3c per 100 lbs on 
oats and barley to the Atlantic seaboard 
for export, provided these products were 
shipped to Buffalo from the West via 
lake routes. 

Reduction of 5c per 100 lbs on flour 
from Buffalo to Atlantic ports for ex- 
port, provided the flour is manufactured 
from grain brought into Buffalo by lake 
routes from the West. 

Reduction of 54,c per 100 lbs on all 
grain and grain products from Missouri 
River and Mississippi River points and 
all territory between the rivers, and all 
Illinois territory to all Gulf ports from 
Mobile to Galveston, inclusive, when such 

ain is intended for export. Also re- 

uctions ranging from Ic to 5144c per 100 
Ibs on all grain and grain products from 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and Okla- 
homa territory to Gulf ports, when in- 
tended for export. 

Reduction of 444,c per 100 lbs on grain 
products intended for domestic use from 
Mississippi River points, Chicago and 
other points in central territory to east- 
ern points. 

Reduction of 121% per cent flat of all 
rates on domestic grain and grain prod- 
ucts between points in eastern trunk line 
territory and New England. 

Reduction of one half the increases 
made in 1920 on all wheat and hay in 
the territory between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Coast. This em- 
braces what is known as the western, 
the Pacific, and the mountain territory. 
The 1920 increases in the Pacific and 
mountain territory averaged 25 per cent. 
The above reduction, therefore, was 
equivalent to a reduction of from 12% 
to 17% per cent. The same decision or- 
dered reductions on all other grain, such 
as corn, oats, etc., of 10 per cent less 
than that on wheat. 

In addition to these general reduc- 
tions the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion since August, 1920, has made indi- 
vidual reductions on commodities moving 
between specific points in 1,719 separate 
cases. A number of these were appli- 
cable to grain and grain products. 


JoHN MarRInan. 








RAINS IN EASTERN KANSAS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 5.—The week- 
ly Kansas crop bulletin says: “Eastern 
Kansas was favored with fine rains last 
Saturday and Sunday that totaled from 
one to two inches in the northeastern 
counties and near half an inch in the 
southeast, but most of the central and 
western counties are still very dry. 
Wheat was greatly benefited where the 
rains fell, and is looking fine in the east- 
ern section. In the western half and 
north central counties as far east as 
Clay and Marshall it is showing the ef- 
fects of the drouth rather badly. From 
Ford and Lane counties west most of 
the seed is still lying in dust, where it 
was sown several weeks ago; while in 
northwestern counties, where seeding be- 
gan in August, a considerable part of it 
has turned yellow and died, although re- 
cent rains P tenan greatly improved stands 
still alive. In the southwestern counties 
10 to 35 per cent of the seeding is be- 
ing delayed for rains heavy enough to 


sprout the crop.” 
g R. E. Sreruine. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PRESENT STATUS OF IMPORT DUTIES 





Confusion Caused by Fact That Two Tariff Acts Are in Force Simultaneously, 
While Third One Is Under Consideration—Emergency Act Will Un- 
doubtedly Continue in: Force Till Permanent Law is Passed, 
Which Will Probably Not Be Before Next Spring 


The great number of questions regard- 
ing the existing tariff regulations as they 
apply to imports of grain and grain 
products which reach The Northwestern 
Miller indicate that the exact present 
situation is by no means generally under- 
stood. For this reason, a summary of 
the two tariff laws now in force, and of 
the measure which has passed the House 
of Representatives to supersede both of 
them, is here given. 

Contrary to the apparent notion of 
many millefs and others, the Underwood 
tariff act of 1913 has not been repealed 
or suspended. It is still in full force 
and effect, except as regards a few speci- 
fied commodities covered by the emer- 
gency tariff act of May 27, 1921. For 
all commodities mentioned in the emer- 
gency law, the specific duties therein pro- 
mulgated now apply; for all others, and 
for the general administration of the 
tariff laws, the act of 1913 still holds 
good. 

For purposes of comparison, the 
duties on grain and grain products pro- 
vided by the 1913 law, the supplementary 
emergency law, and the proposed per- 
manent tariff bill, which as yet has only 
passed the House, are shown in the 
table below. The proposed bill at pres- 
ent has no force whatsoever; the emer- 
gency duties apply wherever figures for 
them are given; otherwise the duties of 
the 1913 act still stand. 

Pro- 


1913 1921 posed 

(Under- (Emer-(Ford- 

wood) gency) ney) 

Wheat, bu 60 Ibs...... Free 35c 25c 
Wheat flour and semo- 


lina, 100 Ibs ....... Free 20% 50c 
Bran, shorts, etc., ton. Free eee $1.50 
Corn, bu 56 lbs ....... Free 15c lhc 
Corn meal and fiour, 

100 IDB ....eeccceves Free eee 30c 
Oats, bu 32 lbs ....... 6c eee 10c 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, 

etc., 100 Ibe ........ 30c ose 60c 
Rye, bu 56 lbs ........ Free eee 10c 
Rye flour and meal, 100 

SOD aisee ve cbeoee teens Free eee 30c 
Barley, bu 48 lbs...... l5ec eee l5ec 
Barley flour, lb ...... le er 2c 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs... Free eee 30c 
Buckwheat flour, lb... Free ee we 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 

O06., DD. ccndsceeesse le eo 1%Cc 
Oats and barley hulls, 

Otc,, 200 TOD vccccees 8c cee 10c 
Flaxseed, bu 56 lbs.... 20c 30c 5c 
Screenings, etc., ton... Free we 75c 
Ground screenings .... Free aan $1.50 
Cereal breakfast foods, 

MEN tL eee Free eee 17% 
Biscuits, cakes, etc.... 25% oe» 28% 
White potatoes, bu 60 

SRD ccaqecessecsceses Free 25c 25c 


It should be noted that paragraph 
644 of the tariff act of 1913 is still in 
force in so far as it applies to wheat 
products other than wheat flour and 
semolina. This paragraph-provides that 
“other products of wheat, not specially 
provided for in this section, shall be sub- 
ject to a duty of 10 per centum ad 
valorem when imported directly or in- 
directly from a country, dependency, or 
other subdivision of government which 
imposes a duty on wheat or wheat flour 
or semolina imported from the United 
States.” In other words, it makes no 
difference whether or not Canada main- 
tains a specific duty on wheat millfeed; 
so long as it maintains a duty on wheat, 
or wheat flour, or semolina, all wheat 
millfeed imported from Canada is sub- 
ject to the 10 per cent ad valorem duty. 


STATUS OF THE LAWS 


The so-called Underwood tariff act, as 
passed by the Sixty-third Congress, was 
approved Oct. 3, 1913, and became ef- 
fective the next day. It has remained in 
force ever since, and will continue to do 
so until a law is enacted specifically re- 
pealing it. Such repeal is provided for 
in the so-called Fordney tariff bill, which 
passed the House of Representatives on 


July 21, 1921, but which is now hung up 


for an apparently indefinite time in the 
Senate. This Fordney bill is the pro- 
posed tariff legislation thé provisions of 
which are quoted in the foregoing table, 
and it will presumably be the basis of 
such permanent tariff legislation as Con- 
gress will enact when it finally gets round 
to doing so. , 


The emergency tariff bill was first 
passed, in a form somewhat different 
from its present one, by the Sixty-sixth 
Congress last winter, and was vetoed by 
President Wilson at the very close of his 
administration. It was promptly intro- 
duced again in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, passed, and approved by Presi- 
dent Harding on May 27, 1921. Its ef- 
fect is specifically limited to six months, 
and consequently it will expire automati- 
cally on Nov. 27, 1921, unless Congress 
in the meantime acts to extend its life, 
which will almost certainly be done, as 
the House has already passed a bill ex- 
tending it to Feb. 1, 1922, and the Senate 
finance committee reported this bill fa- 
vorably on Nov. 3. 

If the emergency bill were to be al- 
lowed to lapse, the Underwood tariff act 
provisions would apply in all cases. Ow- 
ing to Canada’s present duties, wheat 
would be subject to a duty of 10c per 
bu, wheat flour to one of 45c per bbl, and 
semolina and other wheat products to 
one of 10 per cent ad valorem. If Can- 
ada were to withdraw its duties on wheat 
and its products, and the emergency bill 
were to lapse on Nov. 27, wheat, wheat 
flour, semolina and millfeed would all 
revert to the free list. 


ANTIDUMPING CLAUSES 


The emergency tariff law contains spe- 
cial provisions to prevent foreign coun- 
tries from dumping their surplus prod- 
ucts into the United States at. prices 
below the true values in the countries 
of origin. There is nothing in these pro- 
visions, contrary to the assumption fre- 
quently made, to prevent a foreign ex- 
porter from underselling his United 
States competitors if he can do so with- 
out disposing of his products at less than 
their home value. 

The antidumping clauses provide elab- 
orate machinery for determining the sell- 
ing price of imported commodities in 
the United States, their contemporaneous 
value in their home markets, and their 
true cost of production. If the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall, in any case, 
rule that an imported commodity is be- 
ing sold in the United States at a price 
which is not equivalent to either its home 
market value or its actual cost of pro- 
duction, whichever of the two may be 
higher, then he can impose an additional 
duty equal to the difference between the 
selling price in the United States and 
the home market value or the cost of 
production. 

In order to determine ‘these relative 
values, a further section in the law pro- 
vides regulations for estimating exchange 
differentials, so that foreign prices may 
be legally converted into United States 
currency for purposes of calculation. 


TEXT OF PROPOSED LAW 


The following paragraphs of the Ford- 
ney (proposed) tariff bill as it passed 
the House last July are of special in- 
terest: 

Par. 730. Wheat, 25c per bu of 60 
Ibs; wheat flour, semolina, crushed or 
cracked wheat, and similar wheat prod- 
ucts not specially provided for, 50c per 
100 Ibs. 

Par. 731. Bran, shorts and other by- 
product feeds obtained in milling wheat 
or other cereals, $1.50 per ton; hulls of 
oats, barley, buckwheat, and other grains, 
ground or unground, 10c per 100 lbs; 
dried beet pulp, malt sprouts and brew- 
ers’ grains, $5 per ton; mixed feeds, con- 
sisting of an admixture of grains or 
grain products with oil cake or oil cake 
meal, or molasses, beet pulp, or other 
feedstuffs, 6 per cent ad valorem. 

Par. 732. Screenings, scalpings, chaff, 
or scourings of wheat, flaxseed, and other 
grains or seeds: Unground, 75c per ton; 
ground, $1.50 per ton: Provided, that 
screenings, dirt, and other foreign mat- 
ter mixed with grains and seeds provided 
for in this title shall pay the same rate 
of duty as the grains or seeds: Provided 
further, that when grains or seeds con- 
tain more than 5 per cent of any. one 
foreign matter dutiable at a rate higher 


than that applicable to the grain or seed, 
the entire lot shall. be dutiable at such 
higher rate. 


RECIPROCAL TREATIES 


The proposed law, in Title III, sections 
301-303, provided that the President may 
by special treaty arrangement, approved 
by the Senate, set aside or modify provi- 
sions of the tariff law in order to make 
more favorable reciprocal tariff arrange- 
ments with any nation entering into such 
a treaty. This provision is obviously de- 
signed to leave the way open for a re- 
vival of the reciprocity movement be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 


RUSSIAN RELIEF BUYING 


An Explanation of the Present Flour Pur- 
chasing Policy of the American 
Relief Administration 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 5.—In order 
to make clear the exact position of the 
flour purchasing department of the 
American Relief Administration, as it 
relates to the kind of flour it may pur- 
chase, it can be said that while the pres- 
ent policy, previously declared, would 
probably only entail the purchase of soft 
winter straights, the very low prices of 
hard wheat clears seem to have made it 
necessary to indicate to the milling trade 
that purchases of these grades would be 
made when additional flour supplies were 
required, 

The one bar to using these flours, how- 
ever, is the fact that when their prices 
are sufficiently low to compare with 
prices of soft wheat straights the quality 
is not so good; consequently, it is doubt- 
ful if any extensive purchases of hard 
wheat clears will be made. 

All purchases of flour by the relief 
organization will be absolutely governed 
by actual requirements in Russia, where 
the instructions are to keep continuously 
on hand 60 days’ supply of flour. As this 
is reduced, requisition is made for re- 
plenishment, and no buying is done until 
such requisition is received by the flour 
purchasing department at the organiza- 
tion headquarters in New York. 

This organization, however, is consider- 
ing the purchase of supplies to antici- 
pate the foreign requirements, on ac- 
count of the low prices now prevailing on 
flour, but the difficulty is that the pres- 
ent low prices apply principally to stuff 
for immediate shipment, which does not 
especially interest the buyer. 

Corn grits are also being considered 
as a product for possible purchase in the 
near future. W. QuacKENBUSH. 











RESETTLING CANADIAN SOLDIERS 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 5.—Canada has 
spent over $84,000,000 in the establish- 
ment of returned soldiers on land. This 
figure represents over 27,000 individual 
ex-service men who have benefited from 
the law which had for its twin aims sol- 
dier re-establishment and the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of 
the dominion. It represents 80 per cent 
of Canada’s ex-service men who have 
gone back to the land, and 30 per cent 
of the men of the Canadian army who 
were demobilized as physically fit. 

Under the law any ex-service man 
eligible from a military standpoint, hav- 
ing seen service oversea, may apply for 
loans up ‘to a maximum of $7,500 for 
the following purposes: for the purchase 
of land, $4,500; for stock and equipment, 
$2,000; for permanent improvements, 
$1,000. If on encumbered land, the ex- 
soldier is entitled to loans amounting to 
$5,000. 

These benefits are open to men of the 
Canadian expeditionary forces, to ex- 
service men of Great Britain, the do- 
minions and the allied forces, who lived 
in Canada prior to the war, and to ex- 
service men of the imperial or dominion 
forces, if on their arrival in Canada they 
spend sufficient time to gain practical 
agricultural experience on Canadian 
farms. 

The settlement board adopted a sys- 
tem of selection requiring that applicants 
must pass a rigid examination as to 
physical ability, moral character and sin- 
cerity of purpose, with the result that 
out of the 26,000 men who have now been 
on the land upwards of two years, only 
about 10 per cent have failed to show 
promise of satisfactory results. 

A, H. Baiey. 
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WEEHAWKEN PIERS BURN 


Large Quantity of Flour Destroyed in Ware- 
house—Raymond-Hadley Corporation’s 
Blending Plant Ruined 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 5.—A terrific 
fire which occurred at midnight on Thurs: 
day of this week destroyed five piers, a 
warehouse, two trains and 30 barges at 
the Weehawken terminal on the Jersey 
shore of the Hudson River. The ware- 
house was a five-story building mostly 
given over to the storage of flour, and as 
nearly as can be learned at the present 
writing, all flour stored there was a 
total loss. The total damage to the 
waterfront property and merchandise 
stored there and in freight cars will 
run into millions of dollars, according to 
the preliminary estimates. 

The fire was one of the most spectacu- 
lar that has occurred in New York har- 
bor for many years. Great columns of 
smoke towered to the skies, and the 
flames could be seen for many miles. 
Embers driven upward by the force of 
the heat carried as far as Times Square, 
and many large blazing fragments were 
dropped on the piers along the New 
York side of the river, threatening much 
damage there. By continual wetting 
down of the decks of steamers, and 
watchfulness on the part of docking 
crews, fire on the New York side was 
prevented. This is the third fire which 
has occurred within six weeks at the 
Erie terminal, but the others were of 
no importance and were quickly ex- 
tinguished. 

It cannot be told at this time what 
the total loss is, but to the best of the 
knowledge of the Erie Railroad officials, 
there were stored in the warehouse or on 
tracks near by upwards of 100,000 bbls 
of flour. 

In addition to the above damage, the 
blending plant of the Raymond-Hadley 
Corporation was totally destroyed, but 
no figures as to its actual value are ob- 
tainable at this time. 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 








LINSEED SUIT DISMISSED 


Federal Court in Chicago Holds Trade Asso- 
ciation Exchanging Prices No Viola- 
tion of Antitrust Law 


The government’s suit for dissolution 
of a trade association involving 13 manu- 
facturers of linseed oil has been dis- 
missed in the federal court at Chicago 
for want of equity, according to the 
Associated Press. The suit was to de- 
cide the question of whether trade asso- 
ciations may be formed for the purpose 
of exchanging price lists, and was re- 
garded as the basis for a precedent, the 
ruling to affect the standing of 3,000 
other similar associations. Suit was in- 
stituted as a part of the government’s 
antitrust prosecutions. 

The manufacturers listed as defend- 
ants were: Herst & Begley Linseed Co., 
Chicago; Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., 
Minneapolis; William O. Goodrich Co., 
Milwaukee; Midland Linseed Products 
Co., Minneapolis; Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Co., Minneapolis; Northern Linseed Oil 
Co., Minneapolis; Red Wing Linseed Oil 
Co., Red Wing; Ankeney Linseed Mfg. 
Co., Des Moines; Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland; Toledo Seed & Oil Co., To- 
ledo; Mann Brothers Co., Buffalo; Na- 
tional Lead Co., New York; American 
Linseed Oil Co., New York. 

The court stated the question involved 
in this case as whether “There is any- 
thing inherently wrong in an agreement 
between producers in a certain line to 
furnish each other their prices and not 
to make any sale deviating from the 
price list without immediately notifying 
all the others.” 

The court pointed out that business 
was no longer a “game” but that it was 
now so complex that business men must 
have more information than before. This, 
it was stated, was no evidence there was 
price fixing. 

“Business is no longer a game but a 
matter of scientific calculation,” said the 
opinion. “A merchant cannot compete 
with another merchant unless he knows 
what he has to compete against. The day 
is past when the business men of the 
community meet at noon in the village 
blacksmith shop or in the evening at the 
grocery and discuss prices.” 
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CENTRAL STATES MILLERS 


Organization Meeting Is Held at Toledo, and 
Plans Made for Perfecting 
the Association 


Totevo, Onto, Nov. 5.—The executive 
committee of the Central States Millers’ 
Association met at Toledo on Nov. 2 and 
decided to perfect the organization of 
the association which was recently start- 
ed at a meeting in Indianapolis. Mark 
N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee, which will have full charge 
of the organization and other work of 
the association. 

Other members of the committee at- 
tending the meeting at Toledo were B. 
W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 
W. S. Rowe, Valley ty Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., . L. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
and W. W. Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., 
Franklin, Ind. 

All mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan which do a car lot shipping business 
and are in good standing will be invited 
to join the association. There are prob- 
ably between 50 and 60 such mills. A 
preliminary assessment charge of $20, 
for organization purposes, will be levied 


against each member. 
W. H. Wieorn. 





CANADIAN RATE PROTEST 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 5.—The trans- 
portation bureau of the Montreal Board 
of Trade, at a meeting on Nov. 1, adopt- 
ed a strong resolution of protest against 
the new freight rates on grain, hay and 
other fodder. The railroads issued a 
new tariff, effective on Oct. 26 last, pro- 
viding for a 25 per cent reduction on 
hay between points in the province of 
Quebec only and for a reduction of 331% 
per cent on corn from bay ports, Kings- 
ton, Montreal and Quebec, to points in 
Quebec. A similar reduction is provided 
for screenings from Fort William, Port 
Arthur and Westport, Ont., to points in 
Quebec. ‘ 

The chief objection to the new rule is 
that to enjoy it the goods must be pur- 
chased in car lots, and must be consigned 
directly to the minister of agriculture 
of the province of Quebec, must be used 
by the B mwas to whom delivery is made 
for fe ing live stock, and must be de- 
livered only to that party on a direct 
order from the minister. It is claimed 
that this is giving the provincial govern- 
ment an unfair advantage in trade, and 
makes a direct discrimination between 
persons and commodities. The Grain 
and Feed Dealers’ Association of Quebec, 
representin 20,000 country traders, 
4 ned in the protest. The matter will 

e given a hearing soon before the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada. 

The Railway Association of Canada 
has issued a statement from its offices 
here relative to the 16 per cent reduction 
made by the United States railroads for 
grain and produce in the western states, 
becoming effective on Nov. 20, next. It 
is claimed that this cut will still leave 
Canadian rates lower than those across 
the border. The announcement compares 
tariffs for hauls of equal length in the 
two countries. For instance, for the 
777-mile haul from Regina to Fort Wil- 
liam the Canadian cost is 3lc, while a 
779-mile haul from Rosebud, Mont., to 
Duluth, costs 35¥,c on wheat and 32c on 
coarse grain. In almost all the distances 
compared it is asserted that the Cana- 
dian rate is the cheaper. 

L. F. Kier. 





OHIO MILLERS TO MEET 

Totevo, Onto, Nov. 5.—The fall meet- 
ing of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion will be held at Columbus, Nov. 15-16, 
with headquarters at the New Southern 
Hotel. Those desiring to attend should 
reserve rooms in ‘advance. The pro- 
gramme has not been announced, but 
Secretary Tanner is at work on it and 
promises to make it interesting. 

A committee on resolutions has already 
been appointed, consisting of L. B. Mill- 
er, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
chairman, L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, and H. C. Robinson, Eaton 
Milling Co., Eaton. <A reception com- 
mittee, consisting of 20 members, has 
also been appointed, with T. J. Hanley, 
Coshocton, as chairman, and each mem- 
ber is delegated to make it his business 
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to see that other millers are welcomed 
and introduced. As Secretary Tanner 
puts it, “their duties are to greet every 
miller, shake his hand, smile upon him 
and make him feel at home among the 
millers.” 

It is evident that an unusual effort is 
being put forth to make this meeting a 
success and to encourage attendance by 
the millers of Ohio. 

W. H. Wicer. 





LIABILITY OF THE CARRIER 


Dispute Arising Over Destruction of Con- 
signment of Flour by Fire Brings Court 
Decision of Importance to Shippers 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 5.—A point of 
law which has particular interest for 
shippers and carriers was decided re- 
cently in the superior court of Balti- 
more by Judge Gorter, in the case of a 
shipment which was destroyed by fire. 
The case resulted from a fire on piers 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railr at 
Locust Point, and the question involved 
was where the carriers’ liability termi- 
nated, The court held that the notice of 
arrival given by the rail carrier to the 
water carrier constituted the notice re- 
quired in the bill of lading, and that the 
railroad was not liable for the goods 
burned, 

The property destroyed had been 
shipped by a Pittsburgh concern to Bal- 
timore, destined for water carriage to 
London. The car arrived at Locust 
Point on Oct. 22, and notice of its ar- 
rival was given by the railroad to the 
steamship line Oct. 23, which was more 
than 48 hours, exclusive of legal holi- 
days, before the fire occurred. 

As the bill of lading provided for a 
notice of arrival of more than 48 hours, 
exclusive of legal holidays, the liability 
of the railr companies is regarded 
as that of warehousemen only and not 
that of carriers. The difference of the 
two relations is that, where the liability 
as carrier still exists, the railroad is 
liable as the insurer of the om. but 
where the relation as carrier has ceased 
and that as warehouseman has begun 
the railroad is no longer so liable, un- 
less negligence can be proven, as in this 
case it could not be; consequently, the 
court ruled that the railroad was not 
liable. 





W. QuacKENBUSH. 





A PAGE OF MILLING HISTORY 

Rocnuester, N. Y., Nov. 5.—The old 
Ontario mill at Naples, N. Y., along with 
the business’ and equipment of the Red 
mill in the same village, has been sold 
by James M. Slayton to John R. Fenton, 
of Canandaigua. The Ontario mill will 
be enlarged and improved, and Mr. Slay- 
ton will use the Red mill building as a 
lumber shed. 

The milling business in Naples dates 
back to 1795, when Benjamin Clark be- 
gan the erection of a grist mill close to 
the site of the Ontario mill. The grind- 
ing of grain and feed has been continu- 
ous in Naples during the 125 years that 
have intervened. 

The early settlers suffered greatly dur- 
ing the first summer from | of bread- 
stuffs, Little grain was raised that sea- 
son, and had there been, there were no 
means of grinding it. They subsisted 
mainly on vegetables from their gar- 
dens, and venison. The nearest mill was 
at Hopetown, 30 miles away through the 
forest. 

At length, to meet the need for a mill, 
an oak stump on the village commons 
was hollowed out by fire for use as a 
mortar. A heavy pestle was fashioned, 
but it was with the greatest difficulty that 
it could be used in grinding grain. At 
length one of the settlers, of an ingen- 
ious turn of mind, rigged a long, springy 
pole, with one end in the ground and 
resting near the middle over an upright 
post. To the other end of the pole was 
rigged the pestle. It was comparatively 
easy to operate the “mill” then, and from 


morning to night, in fine weather, the . 


women of the village were busy grinding 
out hominy and flour. The flour was 
bolted through a sieve made of deer 
sinews stretched on a_ stout wooden 
frame. 

The hamlet . More pioneers 
joined in clearing away the forest and 
cultivating the little patches of ground 
available, The need for a grist mill be- 


came more pressing, and Benjamin Clark 
began the erection of the first mill. It 
was a rude structure, built from timber 
hauled out of the forest that skirted the 
little settlement. It took the aid of all 
the men and women available at the 
“raising,” which was made a social occa- 
sion by settlers for miles around. 

The millstones and machinery were 
brought by water from Wyoming, Pa., 
to Newton (now Elmira), and with six 
yokes of oxen attac were hauled 
through the forest to Naples, in those 
early days called Watkinsville. The mill 
was completed in 1796, a year after, it 
was be It cost about $1,000 to build, 
and the amazing capacity of two and 
a half bushels of grain an hour. An 
overshot water wheel furnished the 
power. 

A few years later the original owner 
sold it. Then it was remodeled and en- 
larged. There were other changes as the 
years went by. New machinery was 
placed in it as the milling industry de- 
veloped. The old mill is only a memory 
now, a page in the history of the villa 
progress. The.sale of the Ontario mill 
revives the pioneer story briefly recited. 
Some say that the present-day mill 
stands on the exact site of Clark’s mill. 

The Red mill dates back to 1815, and 
was originally built by Simeon Lyon. In 
1849 it was practically rebuilt. New ma- 
chinery has been added from time to 
time, and a general milling and custom 
business done. Now more than 100 years 
old, it has ceased from turning out its 
daily grists for a countryside that had 
come to regard it as a landmark. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





GALVESTON SITUATION EASIER 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 5.—Reports 
from Galveston are to the effect that 
better headway is being made in clearing 
up the grain congestion there. For 
weeks Galveston has been clogged with 
wheat, both in elevators and on track. 
A surplus of steamship tonnage was 
available, but lack of sale for the wheat 
for export caused a congestion which 
was difficult to relieve. With reduction 
in the premiums to about 4c over Chicago 
December, said to be equal to about 8lc 
Kansas City, some wheat was sold this 
week. 
The report of H. A. Wickstrom, chief 
inspector at Galveston, shows a total of 
2,276,378 bus wheat shipped from that 
port in October, as against more than 
6,000,000 in the same month last year.* 
Total shipments since July 1 are about 
34,500,000 bus, against 25,706,000 last 
year. The chief destinations of October 
shipments were: Antwerp, 338,000 bus; 
Bremen, 365,000; Rotterdam, 56,000; 
Italy, 837,000; Havre, 288,000; United 
Kingdom, 80,000. 

R. E. Srerxurne. 





LACHINE CANAL SHIPMENTS 

Monvreat, Que., Nov. 5.—An increase 
of almost 6,000,000 bus in the grain trade 
of the Lachine Canal for October, com- 
pared with the figures for the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year, 
was reported by the canal authorities 
here at the end of the month. At the 
same time the figures showed a decline 
of about 1,500,000 bus from the previous 
month’s traffic. The total amount of 
grain brought into the city in October by 
the canal was 8,021,852 bus, compared 
with 9,417,852 in September, and 2,094,- 
614 in October, 1920. Wheat arriving 
last month was 3,093,625 bus, corn 3,476,- 
202, oats 676,958, barley 555,186, and rye 


212,881. 
: L. F. Krp. 


ALASKAN COASTWISE TRADE 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 5.—The Na- 
tional Merchant Marine Association op- 
posed the pending bill to permit foreign 
steamships to enter the coastwise trade 
with Alaska, at a hearing before the 
House merchant marine committee here 
on Thursday. It was contended that Ca- 
nadian government railroads were divert- 
ing grain to Canadian ports for shipment 
abroad, and that while the ports at 
Montreal and righ Bay were con- 
gested, American ships and American 
ports were lying practically idle. It was 
argued that Alaskan waters ought not to 
be made free for foreign ships either in 
the fisheries trade or in transportation 


services, 
Joun Mapnivay, 
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LONDON DEMAND BETTER 


Cold Weather in England Brings Revival of 
Buying—Stocks in Store Are 
Still Heavy 

Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Demand for flour is distinctly bet- 
ter, owing to the colder weather, and is 
gradually becoming normal. Buying for 
shipment is limited, as stocks in store are 
still heavy, but bakers’ supplies are light. 
Manitoba patents are offered here at 
41@42s, c.i.f., November-December sea- 
boa There is nothing doing in Kan- 
sas flours. Minneapolis flours are out of 
line. Home mill prices are 2s lower, 
and a further reduction is imminent. 
Australians are offered at 39s, January 
shipment. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
Equivalent quotations, in bbls of 196 Ibs, 


at current exchange rates: 39s, $5.40; 41s, 
$5.60; 428, $5.80. — 





PORTLAND’S RECORD SHIPMENTS 

Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 5.—All rec- 
ords for wheat exports from Portland 
were broken in the past month, when 
5,133,708 bus were cleared. The wheat 
had a valuation of $5,776,875. Flour ex- 
ports in the same month were 97,680 bbls, 
valued at $542,049. 

Heavy shipping business for the cur- 
rent month is in sight. Among the ton- 
nage engagements are 12 steamers be- 
longing to a single Japanese firm. 

Norwegian steamer Torrey is here 
to load a full cargo of bulk wheat for 
the Orient, the first of the kind to go 
from the Pacific Coast to Asia. 


‘J. M. Lownspate. 





ARGENTINE GRAIN SURPLUS 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 5.—October 
cables to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce from Argentina report 
that there is a surplus of 47,343,000 bus 
wheat, 58,164,000 .bus corn, and 9,473,750 
bus oats available for export. The grow- 
ing crops are estimated at 13,927,000 
acres of wheat. 

While the business situation in Argen- 
tina continues to show some improve- 
ment, both imports and exports are de- 
creasing in volume. An increase in im- 
ports from Germany is noted, with a cor- 
responding decrease of those from the 
United States.. European deliveries are 
not steady, and German purchases ap- 
pear to be speculative, on account of ex- 
change fluctuations. 

Three American export houses have 
withdrawn from the field during the 
month of October, and the number of 
American salesmen present is decreasing. 


JoHN MArRINAN. 





INTEREST RATE LOWERED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 5.—The War 
Finance Corporation has reduced its in- 
terest rates to banks for agricultural or 
live stock purposes from 5¥, to 5 per 
cent on all advances maturing in six 
months or less without the privilege of 
renewal, and on all other advances for 
similar purposes from 6 per cent to 5% 
per cent. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





MILLER FATALLY INJURED 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Nov. 5.—George Gin- 
gell, owner of a flour mill near Zora, Pa., 
was killed when he was caught in the 
belting of his mill machinery. He was 
attempting to oil the shafting along the 
ceiling, it is believed, when the accident 
happened. The body was found suspend- 
ed from the shafting. His widow and 
one son survive. 

C. C. Larus. 





WHEAT DEMONSTRATIONS 

PrrrspurcH, Pa., Nov. 5.—Demonstra- 
tions of the method of grading wheat 
are being conducted by the bureau 
of markets of the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture. The actual method 
of grading is being shown by the use of 
a portable equipment for use at country 
shipping points. Demonstrations have 
‘been made recently in Berks, York, Cen- 
ter, and Erie counties, and will be made 
shortly in Union, Adams, and_ others. 
Millers, shippers and farmers interested 
in this subject can arrange for exhibits 
in their communities by addressing the 
bureau of markets, Harrisburg. 

C. C. Larus, 
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Dullness is the dominant feature of 
the flour market so far as northwestern 
mills are concerned. Inquiry and buying 
last week were the lightest in two months. 
This, however, was to be expected, for 
the trade had loaded up in anticipation 
of a railroad strike, and stocks tem- 
porarily are heavy. Orders on mill books 
are still thought to be fairly liberal, but 
shipping directions are slow. 

The dullness is reflected in the de- 
creased production. The Minneapolis 
output last week was 402,510 bbls, or ap- 
proximately 69,000 less than in the pre- 
ceding week. Today 17 Minneapolis mills 
are in operation, compared with 20 a 
week ago. 

Export inquiry is virtually at a stand- 
still. Direct inquiry from established 
European importers is insignificant. It 
is understood that some of the flour lost 
in the fire at the Erie docks in New 
York last week was purchased by the 
Russian Relief Committee, and this will 
undoubtedly have to be replaced. 

Prices are unstable and quotations 
nominal. Reports have it that many 
mills, in an endeavor to attract business, 
are shading their quotations very ma- 
terially. Clears are exceptionally weak 
and hard to move, even at prices away 
out of line with patents. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7 
@7.80 bbl, standard patent $6.70@7.30, 
second patent $6.45@6.80, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.10, first clear $4.35 
@4.75, second clear $3.25@3.85, in 140-Ib 
jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The durum flour market continues very 
unsatisfactory. There is a great vari- 
ance in prices quoted the trade, with 
keen competition for the little demand 
which prevails at present. Some. mills 
are so anxious for business that they are 
quoting prices that other mills claim do 
not allow of a profit. Trade is very dull, 
and mills say the little business passing 
is unsatisfactory, in that it is being done 
on a very narrow margin of profit. 

Export business is extremely light, and 
sales are few and far between. Inquiries 
also are light. 

Mills quote medium semolinas at $5.55 
@5.85 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.10@ 
5.45; durum flour, $4.55@5.20; clear, 
$3.75@4.10,—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices are somewhat firmer, 
though demand is inactive. There is a 
little consumptive inquiry from day to 
day, but jobbers say that prices bid are 
just about what they have to pay mills 
for the feed, so that little business is 
possible. Jobbers declare that never 
before have they been forced to do busi- 
hess on such a narrow margin of profit. 

The larger city mills claim to be well 
situated as to orders on books. They 
say they look for decreased production 
from now on, and that contracts in 
force, with what mixed car business there 
is in the meantime, will absorb the pro- 
duction between now and Jan. 1. Conse- 
quently, they are holding prompt ship- 
ment quotations firm and are asking a 
premium for deferred delivery. 

_Eastern brokers claim to be able to 
pick up enough spot offerings to take 
care of near-by needs at prices a shade 
under what is asked for mill shipment. 
They do not show much interest in of- 
ferings for shipment later than 30 days. 

Standard middlings are not quite as 
firm as is bran, and quotations on the 
two grades are drawing closer together. 


Flour middlings and red dog are com- 
paratively strong in price, with offerings 
very limited. 

Mills —_ bran at $12.50@13, stand- 
ard middlings $13@13.50, flour middlings 
$22@22.50, red dog $30@81, rye ae 
dlings $11.50@12, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 17 were in operation Nov. 8: 
« Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C (one 
half), D, E and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be 
started on Wednesday. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
TRIS WOOK «ccccvccocesses 402,510 74 
LeMBt WOOK 2 cccccccccssces 471,270 86 
FOP BOP seccecciccvcctce 334,370 61 
Two years ago .......++-+ 440,615 80 
Three years ago .......... 346,895 66 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

ROBR®. caves 50 334,350 196,690 59 

19BOP. .o000 50 334,350 183,970 58 

1921f...... 59 390,300 264,445 67 

198OF. coe 59 390,300 201,515 52 

*Week ending Nov. 5. tWeek ending 
Oct. 29. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 
5, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 2,758 3,367 3,243 1,287 
Duluth ........ 1,938 1,791 954 4,225 
Totals ....... 4,696 6,158 4,197 6,512 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Nov. 5, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921 1920 1919 1918 





Minneapolis .. 36,542 32,853 37,321 41,480 
Duluth ....... 26,558 19,238 7,343 49,042 
Totals ..... 63,100 62,091 44,664 90,522 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Nov. 5, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 





Minneapolis ... 5,612 5,740 6,896 22,312 
Duluth ....... 5,250 4,876 3,678 21,998 
WOON sc cccce 10,862 10,616 10,574 44,310 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was very erratic 
last week. Prices went up one day, 
usually followed with a break on the 
next. New low levels on this crop were 
reached on Thursday, when December 
closed at $1.1114, and on Friday, when 
it went as low as $1.09%, although later 
in the session there was a rally and it 
closed at $1.131%4. Lack of export buy- 
ing, dull flour trade and weak foreign 
markets were the factors in the weak- 
ness. This week the market has been 
stronger, and prices regained the loss 
of last week. The advances of yesterday 
and today were caused to a large ex- 
tent by the firmer Winnipeg market, due 
to smaller receipts and the rally in the 
Liverpool market. 

The local cash wheat market was with- 
out feature. Demand lacked snap and, 
although mills as usual took the better 
grades, they were more critical in their 
selections and passed up the poorer 


grades. Although offerings were fairly 
light, demand was not urgent, so pre- 
miums show very little change for the 
week. No. 1 dark sold today at 7@l4c 
over December. 

Winter wheat was somewhat slower to- 
day. Montana was quoted at Decem- 
ber price to 3c over; Kansas, December 
price; Nebraska, 12@10c under. 

Amber durum was in better demand 
and firm. No. 1 sold around 6@16c over 
November. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The market for linseed products seems 
to be in a healthy condition. Demand 
for oil meal is quite active, and crushers 
are enjoying a nice business for both 
prompt and November-December ship- 
ments. The colder weather no doubt has 
stimulated buying, and the larger job- 
bers bought more freely last week than 
for some time. Shipping directions also 
are good, and mills are operating fairly 
heavy. Mills quote oil meal at ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Export business in oil cake is picking 
up, and crushers last week sold several 
good-sized lots to the Continent. A few 
inquiries from Great Britain were re- 
ceived, but bids generally were too low. 
Oil cake is quoted on a basis of $41@ 
41.50 ton, New York. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were steady and in fair- 
ly active demand the past week. On 
Monday of this week, market showed a 
little strength and prices gained 4%4,@11,c. 
Cash corn offerings were moderate, and 
there was a steady demand. Feeders, 
grinders and shippers were in the mar- 
ket. No. 3 yellow closed on Nov. 7 at 
391%4c bu; No. 3 mixed, 38c. 

Oats were firmer, compared with the 
futures. Receipts were a little heavier, 
but demand from elevators was suf- 
ficient to absorb everything, in spite of 
the fact that stocks are increasing every 
week. On Nov. 5, 21,724,320 bus were in 
store in local elevators. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 2714,@281,c bu; No. 4 white, 
25Y, @27,¢. 

Rye was steady, compared with the 
futures, and there was a fairly good de- 
mand for desirable quality. No. 2 
closed at 674%, @67%,c bu. 

Barley of good quality was in ready 
demand and firmer, compared with the 
futures. Lower grades were draggy and 
hard to place. Closing range, 32@52c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.93¥, ; 
three-day, $3.93, ; 60-day, $3.90. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 34 7-16. 


A VETERAN FLOUR SALESMAN 


Oliver D. Hutchinson, of Minneapolis, 
is one of the veteran flour salesmen of 
this territory. He has been with the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
since November, 1896, covering Wiscon- 
sin and the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
and has now been 25 years on the road 
in this ‘territory. Mr. Hutchinson, who 
is 64 years of age, had a varied career 
before entering the flour game. At one 
time he worked in the silver mines of 
Leadville, Colo., and prior to that was 
on the concert platform. 


INSPECTION PRIVILEGE UNDER TEST 


A case of considerable interest to the 
trade is on trial this week in the United 
States district court, Minneapolis, before 
Judge Booth. It is that of the Barber 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis, vs. the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
and the Northern Pacific roads. It in- 
volves three cars of flour shipped from 
Minneapolis to New York City under 
shipper’s order bill of lading, and on 
which the carriers granted inspection 
without the —_ taking up drafts 
and surrendering bills of heding. 


ELEVATORS MUST BE BONDED 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission has issued an order 
that all warehouses and grain elevators 
in the state must take out bonds cover- 
ing the value of grain stored with them. 
Elevator operators are required 
tire storage tickets held by farmers, by 
purchasing the grain represented by the 
storage tickets. If the farmers are un- 
willing to sell this grain, and if the ele- 
vator operators have not an equivalent 
quantity of grain on hand, they are re- 


to re- 
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quired to purchase enough to balance the 
amount represented by the outstanding 
storage receipts. The action of the com- 
mission followed a refusal by some of 
the local milling companies to buy stored 
wheat without a guaranty from the sell- 
er that the title to the wheat was clear. 
The order affects country houses only, 
because all Minneapolis terminals are 
bonded. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will be closed on Armistice Day, 
Nov. Il. 

E. A. Pynch, who recently sold his 
millfurnishing business in Minneapolis, 
plans to leave next week for California, 
for the winter. 

Frank T. Heffelfinger, president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, was last 
week elected president of the Civic and 
Commerce Association. 

Caj Hertell, of the importing firm of 
Paul Hertell, Ltd., Abo, Finland, is a 
Minneapolis visitor this week, coming 
here from Kansas City. 

Fire, thought to have been started by 
incendiaries, destroyed three elevators 
and other buildings in Tripp, S. D., to- 
day. Loss is estimated at $50,000. 

Harry T. Heydrick, secretary and 
sales manager of the International Sugar 
Feed Co., Minneapolis, was married Oct. 
15 to Miss K. Lund, at Duluth, Minn. 

Jack Kellman and Leon Ratinov have 
started the Sanitary Doughnut Supply 
Co. at 1011 Eighth Avenue North, Min- 
neapolis. They do a wholesale business. 

The elevator at Waverly, S. D., owned 
by the Pacific Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, burned last week. It contained 
about 3,000 bus grain. The house and 
contents were insured. 

The board of directors of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce has ruled 
that, after Nov. 5, quotations in rye and 
barley futures will be based upon trans- 
actions in 1,000-bu lots. ; 

The United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., has opened a campaign in Minne- 
sota to increase the membership of the 
association in this state, and has opened 
an office at 504 Commerce Building, St. 
Paul. 

William J. Orchard, general sales man- 
ager for the Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J., and Dr. J. C. Baker, of 
the same firm, were in Minneapolis last 
week calling on millers. This concern 
markets flour aging apparatus. 

Stocks of oats in Minneapolis for some 
weeks have been the largest on record. 
They are now upwards of 21,000,000 
bus, against 6,000,000 a year ago. A 
large percentage of the oats are light 
weight and below contract grade. 

Karl G. Montrose, of the firm of J. K. 
Montrose & Sons, wholesale flour deal- 
ers, Denver, Colo., was a Minneapolis 
visitor Nov. 2. The firm for years has 
been handling Occident flour, and Mr. 
Montrose was here looking over the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, reparation asked for 
in its suit against the director general of 
railroads on pte in freights on 
shipments of barley flour from Minne- 
apolis to Pacific Coast points during the 
war period. 

Albert E. Neass, formerly with the 
Schreiber Milling & Grain Co., but more 
recently with Bergman, Mill Feed, Inc., 
has started a millfeed brokerage busi- 
ness for himself at 610 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Neass is an expert 
traffic man, and will also handle a 
claims for shippers in addition to his 
brokerage business. 

A meeting of the changes in rules 
committee of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce was held Nov. 2 to consider 
the national trade rules covering trans- 
actions in feedstuffs. The committee 
will place these rules before the board of 
directors at its regular meeting today, 
with the recommendation that they be 
adopted by the chamber. 

Based on the close today (Nov. 8), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 bu, for No. 1 
northern $1.02; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.05, No. 1 northern $1.04; 

(Continued. on page 663.) 
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HENRY L. LITTLE DEAD 


Former Manager Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Suc- 
cumbs to Heart Failure 


Henry L. Little, at’ one time one of 
the most prominent figures in. American 
milling circles, died suddenly at his home 
in Minneapolis, Wednesday, Nov. 2. He 
had been at his office on Tuesday, and 
was stricken while there. Heart trouble 
was the cause of his death. 

Mr. Little was born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1857, and came to Minneapolis 
in 1879. His first employment there was 
in a Washington Avenue hardware store. 
Shortly thereafter he went to work for 
Charles A. Pillsbury & Co. as an office 
boy, although he was then 22 years of 
age. His promotion was rapid, how- 
ever, and two years later he was placed 
in charge of the shipping department. 
When Mr. Little was 26 years of age he 
became a travelling salesman. At that 
time the Pillsbury A had just been com- 
— and was becoming famous as the 
argest flour mill in the world. 

As a salesman Mr, Little was unusu- 
ally successful, and finally in 1891 he 
was placed in charge of the entire sales 
of the company. Later he became as- 
sistant to Charles A. Pillsbury, and for 
some years prior to the death of that 
gentleman Mr. Little was the actual man- 
ager of the company. On the death of 
Mr. Pillsbury Mr. Little was made man- 
ager of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 

ills Co., Ltd., and continued in that 
capacity until the dissolution of the com- 
pany in 1908. This was followed by the 
organizing of the present Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

After his retirement as manager of 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Mr. Little went to New York and 
organized the Metropolitan Flour Mill & 
Grain Co. However, he returned to Min- 
neapolis in 1916, and made his home there 
ever since. Mr. Little had extensive land 
interests in northern Minnesota, and had 
an office in the Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing. 
The funeral services were held in Min- 
neapolis on Nov. 4. Surviving Mr. Little 
are his widow and two daughters, Mrs. 
E. C. Lyon, of New York City, and Miss 
Josephine Little, of Minneapolis. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Nov. 7.—The buying 
trade had little confidence in the flour 
market the past week. With prices con- 
tinually dropping, in line with the de- 
cline in wheat, users came in only as 
they had to, to keep their needs sup- 
plied, and this class of buying repre- 
sented all that was done. Shipping in- 
structions have slowed up, following the 
lower prices, and mills have to urge the 
giving of directions. Mill quotations 
were lowered 50c bbl last week, but 
steadied somewhat today, the wheat mar- 
ket being firmer. 

The decline in the wheat price scared 
most durum flour buyers out of the mar- 
ket; they took on supplies very sparing- 
ly, and always attempted to get conces- 
sions. Bids much under going quotations 
are offered, especially since the wheat 
market stiffened somewhat. Buyers 
seem to be of the mind that prices will 
work lower. 

Dullness and indifference also con- 
tinue in the rye flour market. Prices 
are down 35@45c on the week, but this 
did not bring in any buying. Sales were 
all local. 

Trade in millfeed is very quiet, and 
sales run mainly to mixed car lots with 
flour. Mills have their output sold up, 
and are working to make deliveries. 
Navigation will close this month, and 
bookings to go east will soon have to be 
ready to make the final boats. Prices 
have not changed materially. 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR .OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
80 


This Week .....cccseccceses 29,540 

Last week ..........s0s+2. 20,680 56 

Lanett YOar 2... ccc cceteveves 8,040 22 

Two years agO .......eeees 31,755 86 
NOTES 


The Duluth Universal mill was down 
two days last week, due to necessary 
repairs to the smoke stack. 

A small lot of bonded flaxseed which 
has been in store in elevators here was 
released last week for American use. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


There were shipments of wheat last 
week to Toledo of 115,000 bus, and to 
Detroit 75,000, apparently for milling 
account. 

Coarse grains were quiet, in the face 
of restricted movement and lessened de- 
mand. Offerings were unimportant and 
easily absorbed. 

A cargo of 546,000 bus oats which has 
been held in the harbor here some time 
was sent east last week for winter stor- 
age on the boat. 


Cash rye was in good demand, and the 
limited receipts were cleaned up daily. 
Futures lacked interest, and trading 
therein was at a minimum. 


The Canadian lower lake ports are 
congested, and boats in some cases are 
held for unloading as much as a week. 
This is forcing more grain to Buffalo, 





had a firmer undertone, which was re- 
flected in the futures. 

Receipts of all grains are light, at- 
tributed to quite an extent to holding 
off of shipments until the freight rate 
reduction ordered to be effective not 
later than Nov. 20 has been made. It is 
doubtful, however, if the shipper will 
save anything by that, for grain arriving 
after the close of navigation may pos- 
sibly find an unfavorable market that 
will more than offset the saving in 
freight. F. G. Cartson. 





INDIA’S 1920-21 WHEAT CROP 
The wheat crop of India for the 1920- 
21 season totaled about 250,000,000 bus, 
including the estimated production of 
those areas from which specific reports 
were not obtained, according to the final 
general wheat memorandum of the de- 


The Late Henry L. Little 
From a photograph taken in 1901 


and there are fears that that port may 
become congested. 

Shipments of flaxseed last week have 
reduced stocks to only a little over 500,- 
000 bus. Receipts are light, and stocks 
are showing no sign of increasing. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is again down 4c to 1%4c bu, 
and there is very little chartering. Win- 
ter storage boats can be had at 3c, but 
there seems to be no business to place. 

Duluth dealers are looking for consid- 
erable Canadian grain to come here in 
bond this winter. The Canadian eleva- 
tors it is believed will be crowded be- 
fore the winter is over, and not many 
boats will be available for storage, be- 
cause the number operating is small, and 
Canadian dealers will look to Duluth- 
Superior houses to take care of the over- 
flow. 

The cash wheat market was quiet and 
slow last week, and receipts fell off. 
Local millers ‘showed little interest in 
spring wheat, and the offerings were tak- 
en by shipping interests and outside 


mil Spreads remain unchanged. In 
du wheat the milling demand was 
li to choice cars. Today’s market 


partment of statistics, India, for this 
period. The corresponding total produc- 
tion of the 1919-20 wheat crop was 377,- 
000,000 bus, and of the 1918-19 crop 
about 280,000,000. During the 1918-19 
period there were 2,000,000 bus wheat 
imported into India, which increased to 
5,000,000 in 1919-20. In the 1920-21 
period only 220,000 bus were imported, 
most of it coming from Australia. 





MILWAUKEE FOOD SHOW 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Nov. 5.—It is con- 
servatively estimated that more than 
100,000 persons visited the third annual 
Food, Household and Electrical Exposi- 
tion, held in the municipal auditorium 
from Oct. 25 to 31. Manufacturers of 
foodstuffs and foods from all sections of 
the United States made exhibits, either 
direct or through brokers, jobbers and 
retailers. The exposition was conducted 
under the auspices of the Milwaukee 
Journal, but in scope and character was 
far beyond the aspect of a private enter- 
prise. It was the third annual show and 
covered the entire main floor and the 
basement of the big Auditorium, equiva- 
lent to approximately 100,000 square feet 
of floor space, L. E. Meyer. 
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ARGENTINE PRICES FALL 


Favorable Crop News Following Rains and 
Duliness of Export Trade Send Grain 
Prices Rapidly Downward 


Buenos Ames, Oct. 7.— Since sending 
my cable of Oct. 3 further rains have 
fallen over the entire cereal zone, and 
the benefit from them is incalculable. A 
good wheat crop can certainly be looked 
for. Flaxseed suffered most from the 
drouth, and the rains came too late to 
save a considerable proportion of the 
crop. However, it appears that flaxseed 
has sprouted in some districts where hope 
had been abandoned. Unofficial esti- 
mates now place the flaxseed loss by 
drouth at somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 30 per cent of the whole. 

Prices have continued to fall. The 
following are yesterday’s official quota- 
tions for spot grain, with comparisons, 
in Argentine paper per 100 kilos: 

Oct. 6 Sep. 27 Sep. 20 Sep. 13 





Wheat ...... $14.10 $16.70 $17.60 $18.50 
GIS ssc cccce 7.00 8.00 8.60 9.20 
COFM ...cceee 6.75 8.10 8.70 8.85 
Flaxseed .... 15.35 18.30 19.60 22.50 


The advance in exchange, from 30.5c 
in New York on Sept. 20 to 32.75c on 
Oct. 6, makes this decline a little less 
startling, the equivalent prices per 
bushel in United States gold being as 
follows: 

Oct. 6 Sep. 27 Sep. 20 Sep. 13 
$1.54 


Wheat ...... $1.26 $1.48 $1.46 

ee .33 .38 .38 -41 
eee -56 .67 -67 -69 
Flaxseed .... 1.28 1.51 1.52 1.72 


Quotations on grain for future deliv- 
ery are lower in the case of wheat and 
higher for corn and flaxseed. Decem- 
ber wheat was quoted yesterday at 
$13.15 m/n, and February at $12.70. De- 
cember corn was $7. February flaxseed 
was $15.55, and February oats $7. 

Exports continue light, though the past 
week has seen some improvement in 
wheat and corn shipments over the two 
very dull weeks preceding it, as is indi- 
cated by the following comparison of 
weekly grain exports, the figures being 
in thousands of metric tons: ; 
Week ended 








on 

Oct. 6 Sep. 29 Sep. 22 Sep. 15 
Lo OPO er 17 3 8 18 
A 79 39 32 57 
ee 26 28 16 24 
RUE 6As 4.002 wesine 4 ee 13 10 


Flour exports for the week were only 
580 metric tons (6,496 bbls), as against 
1,302 tons the week before. 

Total flour and grain exports for the 
year to Oct. 6 are far behind those of the 
corresponding period of 1920 in the case 
of flour, wheat and corn, but the flax- 
seed exports have been heavy, the total 
for the nine months being larger than 
any previous full year’s total since 1908. 
The comparative figures, in bushels, are 
shown in the appended tables. 

An official memorandum places the ex- 
portable surpluses still remaining, as of 
Oct. 3, after deducting all domestic re- 
quirements, at 46,673,335 bus of wheat, 
7,412,648 of flaxseed and 82,773,974 of 
corn. Unofficial estimates by experienced 
exporters, however, place the available 
wheat surplus at 14,700,000 bus less than 
the official figure, and the corn surplus 
at from 19,700,000 to 23,600,000 bus less. 


Wirrrep J. Lams. 


Argentina—Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 6, 1921, with figures 
for the corresponding period of 1920 (000’s 
omitted): 


Flour, ;- Bushels 





bbls Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1931.... 418 57,998 88,184 41,391 24,798 
1920.... 1,937 183,792 115,387 31,488 24,167 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1921°%....006 417,659 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920......46. 1,937,276 1912......+... 1,473,696 
1919... eee 3,674,798 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918......06- 1,976,184 1910......... 1,292,570 
1917.....066- 1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916... 000. 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1916... .ce.eee 1,299,749 1907......... 1,427,989 
1914. ..ccewee 754,040 


Exports of’ grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
57,998 88,184 41,391 24,798 
184,600 172,538 39,883 28,286 
»» 119,678 74,804 33,023 22,830 
107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
84,321 118,140 25,192 65,421 
92,172 178,223 38,658 40,898 
36,028 189,451 33,1381 24,426 
103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 





2 
92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
*Jan. 1-Oct. 10 only. 
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The steady decline in wheat prices has 
all but demoralized the flour market, and 
a decided slump in new business was 
reported by local mills this week. Ship- 
ping instructions on old orders are be- 
coming increasingly hard to obtain. A 
few attempts at cancellation of old con- 
tracts were reported, but these were only 
attempts. Quotations show a softening 
of prices all along the line. 

While some business was done with the 
established trade, sales were small in 
volume and very scattered. In a few 
quarters trade was reported about equal 
to last week, but, taken as a whole, it 
was much less. The indications are that 
there are normal stocks of flour in all 
hands, and in some instances they have 
been gradually accumulated, so that buy- 
ers can now await a bottom price on 
wheat. ? 

The output of local mills is still main- 
tained at full capacity but, with a fur- 
ther curtailment of shipping directions, 
output figures will soon show a shrink- 
age. If specifications are forthcoming 
in as satisfactory a volume as hereto- 
fore, millers will have little anxiety over 
maintaining production, as they have on 
their’ books considerable orders. 

The export situation is without change. 
Inquiry is quiet, and there is practically 
no new business. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $6.30@6.50; 95 per cent, $5.80@ 
6.10; straight grade, $5.65@5.85. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$4.10@4.75, second clear at $3.10@3.50, 
and low grade at $2.75@3. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed is good from the 
South and Southeast, and is more than 
sufficient to absorb the light offerings of 
both bran and shorts. The Southwest is 
entirely out of line for eastern shipment. 
Deliveries of bran are falling off and, 
for the first time on this crop, jobbers 
are urging mills for deliveries, whereas, 
heretofore, they have always requested 
the mills to hold up deliveries. There is 
a good market for bran in Kansas, and 
it is reported that farmers there are 
mixing it with corn and feeding it to 
cattle. Bran is slightly advanced in 
price, while shorts are nominally un- 
changed. Bran is quoted at $11.50@12; 
brown shorts, $15@16; gray shorts, $18 
@18.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
See WO. sc avecieeweweasys 86,000 81 
Sy MEE 5 0.565 Whig Wa a 088.4 92,700 89 
COOP BOD acc sn Pe aweseees.4 60,200 57 
TWO FORE BOO. cccccccccce 83,500 89 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 501,930 356,395 71 
Last week ...... 501,930 449,760 89 
FOOP OMS. 22k s0% 455,970 260,125 58 
Two years ago... 440,070 - 402,083 91 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,394 bbls this week, 12,409 last 
week, 7,573 a year ago and 2,686 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 


mestic business good, $2 fair, and 31 slow 
and quiet. 
EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 58%,c, via New York 65c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 521,c, via New York 644,,c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 66c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 70c, via New 
York 78c. 


NEW LOW LEVELS IN WHEAT 


New low levels in wheat futures were 
recorded in the Kansas City market on 
three successive days this week. In ad- 
justing itself to the radical break in 
wheat futures recorded in Chicago, 
Tuesday, while the Kansas City market 
was closed on account of the American 
Legion convention, wheat future prices 
in the local market on Wednesday de- 
clined to new low levels for many years, 
with an extension of losses to 6% and 7c. 
The low level for December was 93%,c, 
and for May 97%c. Futures again hit 
new low levels in Thursday’s trade in 
the local market. Bearish news of Ger- 
man buying in Argentina and light ex- 
port workings helped the recession. De- 
cember reached 9114c, and May 961,c. 
On Friday, futures were further de- 
pressed for new low levels of 90c for 
December in Kansas City and 95c for 
May. 

CONCERNING FREIGHT RATES 


The Kansas public utilities commission, 
Friday, filed an application with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission asking 
that the recent reduction on grain, grain 
products and hay be made applicable 
to shipments entirely within the state. 
An injunction obtained by the railroads 
at the time the Interstate Commerce 
Commission overturned the decision of 
the utilities commission in June still 
stands, and prevents the state from in- 
terfering with the rates and ordering the 
same decreases on strictly state busi- 
ness. Although the greater part of the 
Kansas grain movement is_ interstate, 
there is a considerable amount moving 
entirely within the state, and shippers 
desire this business to benefit by the 


rates. , 


WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE? 


The salesman for a Kansas mill, try- | 
ng to interest an Oklahoma cotton- | 


chopper-baker in his flour the other day, 
| expanded somewhat upon the care with 
| which the flour was milled under labora- 
} tory supervision. 
| selling his story and his flour until the; 


prospective buyer let it out that “the mil 
| I buy my flour off of ain’t got no lever] 


tory.” 
MILLERS’ MEETING WEDNESDAY 

About 150 millers, principally from 
Kansas but including a number from 
Oklahoma and Missouri river terminal 
milling towns, are expected to attend a 
special meeting of the recently organized 
Kansas Millers’ Club in Kansas City, 
Wednesday, Nov. 9. 

NOTES 

E. L. Stancliff, manager Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, is visiting here for a few days. 

H. L. Graham, Jr., manager Farmers’ 
Co-operative Mill & Elevator Co., Wa- 
mego, Kansas, was here this week. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., this city, 
left Thursday on a three weeks’ eastern 
business trip. 

Horatio V. Nye, manager Weber Flour 


He thought he was) 


Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
stopped over in this “~ on his way home 
from Chicago this week. 

Caj Hertell, Abo, Finland, spent a 
part of the week in Kansas City calling 
on his firm’s milling connections, and 
left Friday for Minneapolis. 

Frank Taylor, manager Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., Almena, Kansas, and well 
known in the southwestern grain trade, 
died, at his home, Wednesday. 

Howell C. Osborne, of the Osborne- 
Hyatt Co., representative for the Gen- 
eral Commission Co., this city, at Fort 
Smith, Ark., visited Kansas City this 
week, 

The Security Adjustment Co., Minne- 
apolis, collectors of railway claims, has 
established a branch office in Kansas City 
in charge of E. E. Sands. Quarters have 
been taken in the Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing. 

F. W. Peach, of Mardorf, Peach & 
Co., London, spent a part of the week 
here, guest of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. Mrs. Peach is accompanying him 
on his tour of America. 

A son of A. B. Stark, a miller at 
Carthage, Mo., recently purchased the 
100-bbl waterpower flour mill at Gales- 
burg, Mo. The mill sold is not the Ball 
& Gunning branch mill at that place. 

R. W. Sandifer, Plana, Texas, has ac- 
quired control of the 150-bbl mill of the 
Sweetwater (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and, after making some improve- 
ments, expects to have the mill in opera- 
tion in about 30 days. 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, has compiled figures 
showing the flour shipped into trunk line 
territory by about 100 mills in the South- 
west in the months of July, August and 
September. The grand total is 3,232,958 
bbls. 

Charles G. Perrin, a charter member 
in the organization of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, died, Saturday, at his 
home in this city, aged 72 years. Upon 
his retirement from business three years 
ago, he was the oldest merchant in active 
business in Kansas City. 


Kansas wheat looks very bad to J. S. 
Hart, chief inspector of the Kansas state 
grain inspection and weighing depart- 
ment, who spent last week in a tour of 
the wheat fields of that state. In north- 
eastern Kansas, he says, the wheat pros- 
pect is the worst he has seen in 25 years. 


The supreme court of Missouri, acting 
on the suit instituted by James T. Brad- 
shaw, of Kansas City, to oust Thomas 
J. Hedrick as state grain and warehouse 
commissioner, this week issued an order 
allowing Hedrick 20 days in which to 
show cause by what authority he holds 





the office. 
PIUBKBCOD 2c ccvcccsccece 8,932 11,455 
BOrIeF ccccccvccccccese 117,911 138,510 
GAD ccdeccccccsccesees 608,181 837,122 
DR. ic adaicescueseeavecs 41,671 51,909 
COTM cccccecccecevesers 1,204,177 1,308,227 
Totale ...cccccecece 2,426,941 2,805,910 
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R. G. Bullock, for more than a quar- 
ter of a century superintendent for the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, has resigned and 
will retire from active business. Mr. 
Bullock felt that he had completed the 
full term of service in milling, and was 
entitled to a rest. He will continue to 

make his home at Crete. 


B. C. Christopher, former president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, and 
present head of B. C. Christopher & Co., 
grain, this city, returned home Monday 
from a three months’ tour of Europe, in 
company with Mrs. Christopher. They 
visited England, Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland and Italy. 

Rates on wheat from stations in Okla- 
homa and Kansas to Gulf ports for ex- 
port will be reduced 4@41,c bu, if plans 
announced Thursday by H. F. Sandborn, 
division freight agent here for the 
Frisco Railroad, for a substantial reduc- 
tion in freight rates on grain and grain 
products, are carried out. Rates on corn 
will be reduced 20 per cent. ‘ 


The largest industrial and agricultural 
show ever held in Kansas City, Kansas, 
is planned for this fall by the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city. Preliminary 
plans call for the rental of a show 
ground of 30 acres, large enough for a 
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products tent, exhibition room and prod- 
ucts showroom, and for the demonstra- 
tion of all kinds of farm machinery. 


The Kansas state board of agriculture, 
Thursday, called upon Kansas farmers 
to begin a campaign against insects which 
are damaging grain bins. J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the board, said there are 
six different kinds of bugs at work in 
the bins, all of which may be destroyed 
by the same treatment, carbon bisul- 
phide, which is easy of application, pro- 
vided the bins are made tight. 

The following out-of-town visitors 
were in Kansas City this week for the 
American Legion convention: Stewart P. 
Weldon, of Warren & Weldon, brokers, 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. Weldon; R. W. 
Cole, manager Wilson (Kansas) Milling 
Co., and Mrs. Cole; J. J. Weigel, of 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; 
T. H. Sherwood, sales manager Hoffman 
mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Enter- 
prise, Kansas. 

The Kansas City Federal Reserve 
Bank’s board of directors on Wednesday 
cut the discount rate on government is- 
sues to a flat 5 per cent. The new rate 
applies on all paper eligible for discount 
with the Federal Reserve Bank, regard- 
less of maturity or the nature of collater- 
al back of such paper. In effect, the 
War Finance Corporation funds will now 
be available at flat 7 per cent for the ag- 
ricultural interests that secure funds 
from this financial function of the gov- 
ernment, in the tenth federal reserve dis- 
trict. 


SALINA 

Despite the sharp breaks in the wheat 
markets, nearly all mills are running full 
capacity. Business is just fair, although 
good shipments are being booked. Fancy 
patent flour is quoted, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s, at $6.25@6.75; 95 per cent, 
$6.20@6.50. 

Feed is scarce, and there is a big de- 
mand for all kinds. Bran is quoted at 
60c per 100 lbs, and shorts, 75c, carload 
lots, Kansas City. 

Wheat has been coming in very rapidly 
on old contracts, but otherwise the mar- 
ket has been very quiet. It is quoted 


at 88c bu. 
NOTES 
Walter Sterling, of the Beall-Sterling 
Co., wholesale grocers, Steubenville, 


Ohio, called on his mill connection, the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, this 
week, 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, has returned from a 
three weeks’ trip to California, where he 
attended the bankers’ convention at San 
Francisco. 

H. V. Nye, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, and G. A. 
Thomas, also associated with the Weber 
company, spent several days in Chicago 
this week. 

G. O. Brophy, superintendent, and H. 
G. Kaill, general freight agent, of the 
Union Pacific Railway, came from Kan- 
sas City the first of this week to hold a 
conference with Salina millers. 


OKLAHOMA 


Scattered showers of rain over the 
Oklahoma and Texas district during the 
latter part of October were of little 
benefit to wheat, and a large part of the 
territory received no moisture. The soil 
became too dry in many places for plant- 
ing, and the state board of agriculture 
says that a considerable number of farm- 
ers have had to abandon sowing of wheat 
and barley, and expect to plant other 
crops next spring. Much wheat sown in 
September and October has not sprout- 
ed. It is, however, certain that if rain 
comes in November much late wheat 
planting will be done. 

That the wheat acreage in the vicinity 
of Texline, Texas, will be increased four- 
fold when seeding is completed, is the 
substance of reports from that town. 
Reports say that wheat in the ground 
is growing and in excellent condition. 


NOTES 

The capital stock of the Farmers’ Mill 
& Elevator Co., Forgan, Okla., has been 
increased to $30,000. 

A. L. Smith, of Little Rock, Ark., for 
several years a salesman in Arkansas 
for the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., died recently, at the age of 76. He 
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was a native of South Carolina, and a 
Confederate veteran. 


Felix M. Williams, representative of 
the Railway Association, who 


American 
recently visited points in the Southwest, . 


says that he found 4,129 cars of grain 
peg yards and terminals at Galveston, 

that elevators are unable to handle 
a large part of that received. . 

Grain dealers and millers of eastern 
Texas took part in the organization in 
that territory recently of the East Texas 
traffic bureau, under direction of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. The 
new organization is arranging to make a 
vigorous fight for reduction in freight 
rates, 

Industrial conditions are much better 
in the Texas panhandle than in some 
other parts of the country, according to 
E. R. Humphrey, m r Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas. 
He says that, in spite of untoward con- 
ditions and much milling competition, his 
company has extended its business this 
year. 

Dr. Dixie Miller, who has charge of 
collecting rice in Texas to be sent to the 
Near East Relief yeas says that 
the state probably will ex its quota 
of five cars by 100 per cent. Dr. N. L. 
Linebaugh, Texas director of the com- 
mission, reports 100 cars of grain do- 
nated, and Ne expects to raise the quota 
of 126 cars. ; 

Officials of the Gresham Flour Mills 
Corporation and the Sun Grain & Ex- 
port Co., Guthrie, have declined to make 
a statement as to the financial condition 
of the two corporations or to make a 
prediction as to their future. On rec- 
ommendation of the state bank commis- 
sioner, officials of the Oklahoma State 
Bank of Guthrie, which closed its 
doors because of the trouble of the flour 
and grain firms, have refused to reveal 
conditions in the bank. The corporation 
and the grain company probably will be 
taken charge of by a receiver. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Nov. 5.—Conditions sur- 
rounding the milling trade continue un- 
satisfactory, and business is extremely 
dull. While most of the big mills con- 
tinue to operate on full time, yet the 
are doing business on a hand-to-mout 
basis and find it extremely difficult to 
make any sales for future delivery. The 
prospective reduction in freight rates is 
giving them some encouragement. The 
movement of wheat to this market is ex- 
tremely light, nor is there any likeli- 
hood of its increasing materially until 
after the freight rate reduction goes into 
effect. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 

weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .......+0+eeeeee 17,106 71 
Last week ......eeeeeeeeee 20,328 84 
FORP BHO occccccvccccceece 10,070 42 
Two years AZO ....-s seers 24,251 100 


GRAIN EXCHANGE CANDIDATES 
At a caucus of the members of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, Wednesday, the 
following were nominated for election 
to the board of directors: C. S. Rainbolt, 
J. W. Holmquist, C. Vincent, G. W. Mill- 
er and Frank Bell. From the five, three 
will be chosen at the annual election 
next Wednesday. 


WANT IMMEDIATE RATE CUT 
At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange Tuesday, 
these resolutions were adopted: 
“Whereas, The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered the rail carriers 
to publish, ‘not later than November 
20th,” rates on grain and grain products 
materially lower than present rates, and 
“Whereas, The reduction ordered will 
stimulate business, increase the volume 
of tonnage transported, bring the farmer 
greater returns for his product, and tend 
to lower prices to the consumer; and 
“Whereas, It is selfevident that, pend- 
ing the effective date of such reduction, 
farmers and country shippers will delay 
and hold back shipments in order that 
they may benefit by the reduced rates, 
and the — - Paina rng will 
nothing yo mmediate 
urgent needs for the same reason; and 
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“Whereas, Business now is, and will 
at a standstill until said rates 
become effective, with the result that, 
immediately after that time, shipments 
will be Py — in — — 
ume, resu le congestion a 
glutted markets; therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That we respectfully urge 
the carriers to make the reduction effec- 
tive at once, in order that the normal 
movement of grain and grain products 


may continue with the least possible in- - 


terruption, and that the general public, 
the producer, the carriers and the con- 
sumer may at once reap the benefits 
which will accrue from said reductions; 
be it also 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be transmitted to the president of 
each of the carriers serving this market.” 


MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 
The follow tables show the move- 
ment of grain into and out of this mar- 
ket in October of this year, in bushels, 
compared with the corresponding month 
of 1920: 











RECEIPTS 

1921 1920 
WORE cccccodecsesceee 2,161,600 3,480,000 
GOP ccccvcscéececeevis 1,282,400 763,000 
DOES codcccccdesvocrceve 886,000 1,738,000 
SEE nb 064 4.0 ts 60.08 ovate 235,200 262,900 
Barley occ ccccccscesces 160,000 169,200 
OGG occ ccivcssoecece 4,725,200 6,413,100 

SHIPMENTS 

1921 1920 
3,154,000 
627,200 
948,000 
207,900 
95,400 
Totals ...cccccccccces 5,353,800 5,032,500 


FREIGHT CHARGES ON DOCKAGE 


The board of directors of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange have adopted the fol- 
lowing amendment to the rules and regu- 
lations: “On inbound grain the shipper 
shall in all cases pay the freight charges 
on dockage.” ; 

Leien Les. 





COLORADO 


There is no improvement in the flour 
market and many mills are running half 
time, with but few orders ahead. There 
seems to be no bottom to the wheat mar- 
ket and until the price of wheat at least 
holds steady, there will be but few orders 
for flour. Jobbers are also holding off 
buying until after the decrease in —T 
rates from this territory, which will be- 
come effective Nov. 20. This will give 
Colorado mills an opportunity to com- 

ete with Pacific Coast mills, which have 
een shipping flour to the Southeast via 
the water route. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, cotton 98’s, per bbl, $6.35@ 


Colorado this year, especially in the dry 
farming territories. Dry weather is 
making it impossible to pte as the 
ground is caked, and until moisture is 
received nothing can be done. 





Roumania—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Roumania (including new 
territory in 1920 and 1919), by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1921... 97,219 10,539 64,948 69,369 107,474 
1920... 70,349 11,169 63,203 64,343 92,950 
1919... 66,060 3,430 19,844 14,272 94,909 

. 94 4,993 *10,000 *80,000 
1917.. *50,000 *1,880 *10,000 *10,000 *60,000 
ote 30,038 28,935 *60,000 
1915... 89,786 2,911 29,031 29,932 86,412 
1914... 49,270 1,959 25,605. 25,015 102,552 
1913... 88,236 3,711 27,389 36,138 114,662 
1912... 88,924 38,583 21,294 20,774 89,000 
1911... 98,723 4,989 26,157 26,222 110,665 
1910.. 110,760 7,884 29,358 29,647 103,665 
1909... 56,750- 3,090 19,955 25,945 66,400 

Roumania’s flaxseed crop was 156,000 bus 
in 1920, 305,000 in 1919, 134,000 in 1915, 165,- 
000 in 1914, and the average for the pre- 
ceding five years was 502,000 bus. 


ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1921.... 5,904 769 3,280 2,619 6,959 
1920.... 6,156 681 3,308 2,053 7,330 
1919.... 4,271 220 592 602 4,917 
1914-18 - 

av’ge. 4,745 192 1,222 1,012 4,960 


" *Conjectural, 
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The fact that flour has sold at the 
lowest prices in five years in this market 
the past week has not instigated any 
pronounced buying movement. On the 
contrary, buyers are running true to 
form in that they have held off on the 
decline. 

All lines of trade, millers, brokers, 
and jobbers, have reported a dull busi- 
ness during most of the week, and now 
at the close there is scarcely any 
strength in the situation. Spring first 
patents are quoted at $6.75@7.25, with 
some sales made under the asking prices. 

Of the business that has been consum- 
mated it is difficult to say just who has 
done the most. Cracker manufacturers 
and bakers have bought in small quanti- 
ties, but there have been no transactions 
of large volume. Offices of northwestern 
mills, Trected here, have given a unani- 
mous report of “nothing doing.” In 
some instances southwestern brands have 
been in better demand than northwest- 
ern products. 

The output of local mills was reduced 
this week. The total was about 30,000 
bbls, in comparison with 35,000 last week. 
The millers are, however, inclined to be 
optimistic, and they look for improved 
conditions before long. The mills here 
have ample stocks of grain on hand, and 
have bought only when exceptional qual- 
ity was obtainable. 

First and second clears have been ac- 
cumulating for some time, till at pres- 
ent they are actually a drug on the mar- 
ket. They have been offered as low as 
$3.75, but neither love nor money seems 
able to induce a consumptive business. 
Exporters report that there is no demand 
for the stocks which they already have 
on hand, and they are loath to take on 
further supplies until there is at least a 
semblance of foreign business. Some in- 
quiries have been made for export, but 
in most cases negotiations are pending. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: spring first patent $6.75@7.25, 
standard patent $6.35@6.75, first clear 
$4@5; hard winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.50, straight $5.60@6, first clear #4@ 
4.75; soft winter short patent $6@6.25, 
straight $5.75@6, first clear $4.50@4.70. 

Trade in rye flour is still a compara- 
tively dead issue. White is quoted at 
$4.60@5, and standard at $4.35@4.75. 

The millfeed situation has at last taken 
on a more healthy tone, and straight car 
business is beginning to pick up. If 
pasturage is still good, the supposition is 
that farmers are commencing to stock 
for the winter. The demand for bran 
is now about equal to that for the heavier 
feeds. Prices have advanced about 50c 
ton on bran, the quotation on spring now 
being as high as $16. Hard winter has 
a range of $14.50@16, and soft winter 
sells at $15@16.50. 

Semolina is in poor request, and the 
trade continues spotted. No. 2 is quoted 
at $5.50@6.25, bulk, Chicago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 40,000 30,000 75 


Last week ........ 40,000 35,000 88 
WOOP OBO ssccccces 26,700 21,500 81 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,250 87 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The bears have had another week of it. 
Values have dropped not only to the 
low mark for the season, but the lowest 
in the past six years, and the farmers’ 


“golden dream” of $1 wheat has been 
realized. But as is apt to be the trouble 
when dreams come true, they are not as 
pleasant in actuality as they were in 
imagination. Wheat selling at $1 bu is 
not only unpleasant, but is, in fact, so 
serious for the farmer that bankers have, 
in some instances, decided not to press 
the farmers for money due until there 
is an advance in prices, In Canada the 
situation is held to be so grave that 
plans for a national marketing scheme 
are said to be in formation. 

The bottom dropped out of the mar- 
ket here on Thursday, when December 
went down to 99c, and May to $1.04. 
This break had been preceded on Tues- 
day by a slump of 6c. On Monday the 
close was a fraction lower than on last 
Saturday. Yesterday there was a re- 
covery of 2c from Thursday’s low mark, 
and at the end today the level was prac- 
tically unchanged, December closing at 
$1.01%@1.01%, and May at $1.06%@ 
1,061/,. 

The principal factor which brought 
about the decline this week was probably 
the drastic liquidation by long interests, 
especially those in Wall Street. The re- 
ports of bank failures in Oklahoma and 
Minnesota also played a part, and there 
has been a decided lack of sustained ex- 
port demand. Elevators are filled with 
grain, 6,088,000 bus wheat being reported 
in store at Galveston, and any business 
done. has been for Manitobas. Another 
bearish piece of news was the cable that 
Germany had bought Argentina wheat 
for January-February shipment.  In- 
deed, there seems to be no end of dis- 
couraging reports, and bulls offer their 
statistics in vain. 

There was a decrease of 1,354,000 bus 
in the visible supply, and the total is 
now 54,333,000 bus. Receipts for the 
week have been very light, and it is gen- 
erally thought that the bulk of market- 
able wheat has been shipped from the 
farms. The crop condition in the South- 
west was reported as unfavorable, due 
to dry weather, but the trade evidently 
thinks that it is a little too early to. be- 
gin to worry about winter wheat. There 
has been some statement of locusts in 
Argentina, but no authentic information 
was obtainable. 


CASH WHEAT 


There was a good deal of loafing in 
the cash market this week. Receipts were 
extremely light, being only 109 cars, 
compared with 180 last week and 92 a 
year ago. ripen | demand has been good 
for the best grades, but there was little 
call for the cheaper stuff. Premiums 
were lower, following the break in fu- 
tures, but they held relatively firm 
throughout. Export trade was at a 
standstill. 

No. 1 red closed today at 14@l15c over 
December, the same as a week ago; No. 
1 hard winter, 114,@2c over, or the same 
as last week; No. 1 northern, 12@20c 
over, against 10@20c over a week ago. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $6,800, net, to the buyer. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 320,000 bus wheat to Buffalo, 
and 1,326,000 bus corn, of which 914,000 
went to Buffalo, 237,000 to Depot Har- 
bor, and 175,000 to other Canadian ports. 

James A. Patten, grain king, in speak- 
ing of $1 wheat, is said to have predict- 
ed that wheat won’t stop at the dollar 
mark, but will go much lower. “I haven’t 
got a nickel in the wheat market,” Mr. 
Patten said. “There isn’t any consump- 
tive demand to bolster up the market. 
European credit is so poor that we can- 
not look for an export demand to hold 
up the market.” 

It is estimated at the seaboard that the 
United Kingdom will buy sparingly of 
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wheat until after the first of the year, 
and that if Argentina’s crop turns out 
as well as it promises the United States 
and Canada will be forced to lower 
prices to compete with that country. 

With the drastic break in wheat prices 
on Thursday, all other grains, except 
May corn, sold at the lowest figures on 
the crop and in recent years. December 
corn closed on that day at.443,4c. 


NOTES 

H. V. Nye, manager Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, was in Chi- 
cago this week. 

James F. Bell, vice president Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago yesterday. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
was here yesterday. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, visited the 
Federation’s office here this week. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chi- 
cago, has gone duck shooting and will be 
away from his office for several days. 

Fred J. Lingham, vice president Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y., passed through Chicago on Mon- 
day. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president Duluth 
(Minn.) Universal Milling Co., was in 
Chicago on Thursday on his way to the 
Northwest. 

Victor N. Fleming, of the American 
Flour Corporation, New York City, was 
in Chicago this week on his way to the 
Southwest. 

W. J. Orchard, of the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., was in 
Chicago last Monday, and was in com- 
munication with this office. 

Charles B. Spaulding, president New 
Century Co., Chicago, expects to go 
abroad on business, and plans to sail 
from New York on Nov. 19. 

Joseph Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, left for Minneapolis and the 
Northwest this week end, and expects to 
return the first of next week. 

John Stephan, flour buyer for the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Corporation, Chicago, 
has been absent from his office for the 
last few days on account of sickness. 

W. R. Clarke, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co... Kansas City, Mo., who re- 
cently returned from a trip abroad in 
the interests of this company, was in 
Chicago this week. 

On Nov. 1 stocks of flour in public 
warehouses, freight houses and freight 
yards, in Chicago, amounted to 47,000 
bbls, compared with 60,000 on Oct. 1, and 
46,000 on Nov. 1, 1920. 

W. H. Holaday, of Holaday & Mc- 
Intosh, flour and feed brokers, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, called at this office today. He 
is here for the football game between the 
Maroons and Ohio State, which takes 
place this afternoon. 

J. A. McMullan, who has represented 
the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 
for the past 12 years in southern Illinois, 
southern Indiana and Kentucky, is tak- 
ing a six months’ vacation. F. H. Ten- 
nan will take Mr. McMullan’s place while 
the latter is away. 

Walter Thomas, president Great North- 
ern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in 
pone: on Thursday, having just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip in the 
East. Mr. Thomas reported business 
slow in the territory he visited, and said 
that flour had been booked four months 
ahead in some cases. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwauxkee, Wis., Nov. 5.—Through 
an unusual combination of circumstances, 
flour trade this .week developed into 
about as spotty a proposition as has been 
known in two to three years. Close on 
the heels of disinterest caused by the 
exact knowledge that there would be no 
railroad strike came the practical demor- 
alization of the speculative wheat mar- 
ket and its effect upon cash grain prices. 
What little confidence buyers held in 
prices seemed to be shattered by the 
slump of the December future to less 
than $1 bu, and nobody bought more 
than bare necessity made imperative. 
_ Flour prices, which showed a stiffen- 
ing tendency the early part of the week, 
with an advance of 15@25c bbl, slid 
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downward with the wheat market. A de- 
cline of 50c bbl in spring patent carried 
the level of flour prices to the lowest 
point known since the panicky upward 
movement in 1915, but there was no rush 
among buyers to cover up on require- 
ments. 

In the last two to three days, how- 
ever, there was a slight rebound from 
the low point reached Thursday, and 
some customers came back into the mar- 
ket. Orders smacked of urgent needs, 
however, and no business was placed for 
large quantities or. for delivery more 
than two or three weeks ahead. 

Shipping directions fell off sharply 
when news of the calling off of the rail- 
road strike was circulated. The move- 
ment for quick shipments in the 10 days 
prior to last Friday forced production to 
the highest volume reached since 1915. 
It also contributed toward making Oc- 
tober a month of unusually large produc- 
tion, the output of Milwaukee mills be- 
ing equivalent to 70,150 bbls, compared 
with 59,200 in September, and 25,800 in 
October, 1920. 

While a difference of 70c bbl separates 
the highest and lowest quotations of local 
mills on patents, the range on straights 
and clears has narrowed sharply, being 
now only 25c bbl. Prices are being made 
op! close to cost in many instances. 
At the close of the week, choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patents 
were quoted at $7@7.70, and straight at 
$6.50@6.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour is hard to move. There is 
no call for export, and domestic buyers 
of best grades apparently have filled 
their immediate needs and are taking on 
little, if anything. Prices show a decline 
of about 30c bbl on best qualities, low 
grade being almost entirely nominal. 
First clear was quoted at $5.20@5.45, 
and second at $4@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent shows probably less 
life than spring wheat flour. In sym- 
pathy with the decline in wheat sample 
and option values, prices were marked 
down 25@50c bbl, despite the fact that 
premiums on samples over the future 
ruled strong and higher. There was fair- 
ly heavy buying, but interest disappeared 
as the wheat market grew weaker. Some 
offers were received at drastic reduc- 
tions, but quotations were held relative- 
ly steady. Fancy Kansas patent was 
nominally quoted at $6.25@6.50, and 
standard at $5.75@6, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour prices declined 15@30c bbl 
this week as the result of a drop of 7@8c 
in the grain market. Present prices are 
the lowest since the World War began, 
but business is dull. The output of Mil- 
waukee mills this week is 1,796 bbls, 
compared with 3,215 last week and 1,400 
last year, and it represents approxi- 
mately the shrinkage in call. The range 
of prices is favorable, however, and the 
relation to wheat prices nearer normal 
than in five or six years, so that better 
demand is looked for. Pure white rye 
flour was quoted at $5.15@5.45, straight 
at $4.80@5, and dark at $4@4.85, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The bottom seems to have dropped out 
of corn goods in the last few days. A 
week ago there was a good inquiry and 
fairly good demand. Prices declined 5@ 
10c per 100 Ibs. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.50@1.55, corn meal at $1.45@1.50, and 
corn grits at $1.40@1.45, in 100-lb cot- 
tons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as. reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 28,000 16,784 60 
Last week ........ 28,000 19,485 70 
Last year ........+. 24,000 12,782 53 
Two years ago..... 24,000 15,600 65 
Three years ago.... 18,000 11,500 64 
Four years ago..... 16,000 9,400 59 
Five years ago..... 12,000 9,000 84 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
during the week ending today was as 
follows: Receipts, 42,520 bbls; last year, 
18,520. Shipments, 26,440 bbls; last year, 
32,720. Since Jan. 1, shipments aggre- 
gate 1,139,686 bbls, compared with 811,- 
912 in 1920; receipts, 1,419,700 bbls, 
against 638,002 last year. 


. MILLFEED 

Sentiment concerning business is mixed. 
Some mills report a fairly good call for 
prompt shipment, with customers in- 
quiring for prices on a deferred basis, 
while others have sold very little all 


week. There is a feeling in some quar- 
ters that present list prices are out of 
line, in view of the sharp downward 
movement of grain and flour prices. 
Trade is very quiet, and orders bear all 
the earmarks of strict necessity. 

Winter bran is held somewhat firmer, 
and in some instances as much as 50c 
ton higher than a week ago, but prices 
are largely nominal. Spring bran and 
middlings are unchanged. Colder weath- 
er has stimulated the call from dairymen 
and feeders, but this has not shown an 
appreciable effect upon the trade vol- 


ume, 

The millfeed movement at Milwaukee 
continues in excess of a year ago. Re- 
ceipts this week were 2,392 tons, against 
470 last year; shipments were 7,201 tons, 
compared with 3,358 in the same week in 
1920. 

NOTES 


The Marinette (Wis.) Seed Co. has in- 
creased its capitalization to $75,000 by 
the addition of $25,000 preferred stock. 


A report from Durand says that the 
Pfeiffer Grain Co., which intended to 
erect a new elevator costing about $12,- 
000, has deferred the project until next 
spri The building will be of re-en- 
forced concrete, 35x80, and three stories 
high. 

Practically all bakeries in Wisconsin 
have followed the lead of Milwaukee 
bakeries in making a reduction averaging 
9c per loaf in the price of bread, effective 
Nov. 1. The average price to the con- 
sumer now is 8c and 19c, respectively, 
for the 1-lb and 14,-lb loaves. 


Milwaukee flour stocks, Nov. 1, were 
46,640 bbls, compared with 26,349 on 
Oct. 1, and 18,889 on Nov. 1, 1920. On 
Nov. 1, 1919, stocks amounted to 48,125 
bbls; 1918, 50,550; 1917, 9,860; 1916, 39,- 
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910; 1915, 135,035; 1914, 70,910; 1913, 
50,770; 1912, 87,768; 1911, 101,710. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
has announced a reduction of freight 
rates on grain and hay, effective Nov. 12, 
by authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to which the Wisconsin 
board recently appealed for relief, hold- 
ing that the increases granted by the 
federal board were unreasonable to the 
extent of at least 50 per cent. 


George Salmon has been elected presi- 
dent of the Hofa Park Milling Co., in- 
corporated recently in the rural commu- 
nity adjoining Shawano, Wis. Harry E. 
Brooks is vice president, Leo Stefaniak 
secretary and treasurer, and D. E. Rior- 
dan and Frank T. Stefaniak directors. A 
building has been purchased, and is being 
remodeled into a feed mill and elevator. 


Charles R. Decker, general manager of 
the Milwaukee Bag Co., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a special committee 
of the jobbers’ division of the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce to arrange 
a dinner to be given late in November as 
a reunion of participants in the annual 
trade extension excursions conducted 
for 18 years by the association. About 
600 representatives of Milwaukee whole- 
sale houses are eligible to sit at the ban- 
quet. 

Frank H. Spearman and Carl Bau- 
mann, well known in the Milwaukee and 
northwestern grain trade, have formed 
a partnership under the name of Spear- 
man & Co., and on Nov. 1 opened offices 
at 417 Chamber of Commerce as gen- 
eral grain commission merchants. Mr. 
Spearman is a son of the author, Frank 
Spearman, and a son-in-law of Ross 
Fyfe, a prominent member of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce for many 


years. 
L. E. Meyer. 








CARGILL CROP ESTIMATES 


The Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis, has estimated as follows the grain crops of 
the past three years in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, the estimates 
being based on reports received from 1,790 country flevator managers and mill operators 
located. at 1,273 grain handling stations throughout the four states, with the government’s 
preliminary estimates for 1921 and final estimates for 1920 and 1919 also shown (in bushels, 


000’s omitted): 


c———Private estimates———, 


-— Government estimates——, 
2 1920 1919 








Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 

Spring ....---eeees 120,573 131,427 124,312 128,672 137,760 127,790 

Winter ...c.cccceee 4,840 6,872 4,725 5,210 5,888 4,550 
Plaxseed ......ccsecees 8,557 11,097 9,002 8,451 10,478 7,307 
Barley ..ccessesecesecs 59,700 67,850 69,850 56,655 76,045 51,790 
Oatm .nccsecccccecccces 208,405 279,027 208,027 194,510 278,374 186,800 
RYO ccceccccccccecveces 23,522 26,482 30,361 21,204 22,700 30,255 
COFN wcccrescercecseece 266,228 250,449 241,494 266,244 244,369 225,692 

Totals .....-.eeeeee 691,825 772,204 688,178 680,946 776,625 634,184 


It has estimated as follows the grain crops of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Washington, Oregon, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Wyoming, the estimates being based on reports received from 
3,506 country elevator managers and mill operators located at 2,721 grain handling stations 
throughout the 16 states, with the government’s preliminary estimates for 1921 and the final 
estimates for 1920 and 1919 also shown (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 


c——— Private estimates———, 
1920 


c—— Government estimates——, 
920 1919 








Wheat— 1921 1919 1921 9 
Spring ....-esseees 181,589 208,670 202,823 190,701 201,347 192,672 
Winter oo... .ceevas 264,480 250,017 285,062 269,213 282,988 291,508 

Flaxseed .......0.e+e0% 8,932 11,455 9,408 8,835 10,945 7,613 

Barley .cccscccccccvese 117,911 138,510 147,550 113,808 146,869 107,987 

Oats .ncrecesescesceees 608,181 837,122 683,846 589,517 828,344 622,651 

RYO wcccccceccesecccees 41,671 51,909 50,650 37,680 39,996 61,471 

COFM .ccecccecccecceece 1,204,177 1,308,227 1,086,291 1,147,063 1,230,640 1,001,187 

2,805,910 2,465,630 2,356,817 2,741,129 2,276,089 


Totals .......eeeeee 2,426,941 





Canada—Fort William and Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Total receipts and shipments at Fort William and Port Arthur during the crop year, 


Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 31, 1921: 





Mixed 
RECEIPTS— r Bushels — grain 
Public terminal elevators— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn lbs 
Fort William ...... 64,521,888 18,165,945 5,124,526 2,187,009 1,909,886 29,905 8,606,283 
Port Arthur ........ 28,707,762 16,480,458 3,442,603 2,047,724 689,858 ...... 7,060,303 


Private terminal elevators— 
Fort William ...... 24,242,472 7,322,024 
Port Arthur ........ 24,344,510 8,334,422 


eeseece 7,188 


1,797,619 164,997 37,946 4,97 
468,615 6,825,049 


1,961,063 611,500 194,091 




















Totals—Fort William.... 88,764,360 25,487,519 6,922,145 2,352,006 1,947,832 29,905 13,583,471 
Port Arthur ........ 53,052,272 24,814,880 5,403,666 2,559,224 883,949 468,615 13,885,352 
Grand totals ..........+. 141,816,632 60,302,399 12,325,811 4,911,230 2,831,781 498,520 27,468,823 
SHIPMENTS— 
Public terminal elevators— - 
Fort William—Lake, 65,810,098 14,122,399 4,706,253 1,391,666 1,424,360 ...... 771,261 
Rall .ncccccceve 6,823,664 1,833,048 639,988 102,861 262,721 26,964 2,425,680 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 25,407,124 12,756,490 3,313,222 1,705,591 472,096 ...... 571,975 
MO. .cecvcsocses 3,339,437 1,849,836 291,245 135,065 135,641 11,782 885,242 
Private terminal elevators— 
Fort William—Lake. 22,801,300 6,161,317 1,006,507 133,082 37,356 ....+. «sseeee 
Rall cccccccvsss 3,725,971 1,791,398 614,684 17,185 ..ccce ceccee 523,750 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 19,102,733 6,260,283 1,090,028 264,302 147,816 ...... «sees 
Ball ..ccvicvcce 4,008,925 524,839 224,073 = ..seee 22,107 463,105 202,000 
TOTALS— 
Fort William—Lake. 78,611,398 20,283,716 5,712,760 1,524,748 1,461,716 ...... 771,261 
Rall .nccccccsee 10,549,635 3,624,446 1,054,572 119,986 262,721 26,964 2,949,430 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 44,509,857 19,016,773 4,403,250 1,969,893 619,912 ...... 571,975 
Rall wccccccccce 7,348,362 2,374,675 615,318 135,065 157,748 474,887 1,087,242 
Lake and rail— 
Fort William ...... 88,161,033 23,908,162 6,767,332 1,644,734 1,724,437 26,964 3,720,691 
Port Arthur ........ 51,858,219 21,391,448 4,918,568 2,104,958 777,661 474,887 1,659,217 
Fort William and Port 
Arthur—Lake ...... 123,121,255 39,300,489 10,116,910 3,494,641 2,081,628 ...... 1,343,236 
Rall coccccccces 17,897,997 5,999,121 1,569,890 255,051 420,469 501,851 4,036,672 
GRAND TOTALS ...... 141,019,252 45,299,610 11,685,900 3,749,692 2,502,097 601,851 5,379,908 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS 


(Continued from page 632.) 


sand and pebbles, and with loose piles 
and shattered ridges of black rock rising 
at intervals from the surface. The table- 
land was terminated on the east by a 
long line of red and gray mountains, 
some thirty miles distant, our first real 
glimpse of the Andes. Brilliant sunlight 
made the plain dazzling, and we were 
treated to a succession of mirages. 
Fanciful lakes appeared to lap their 
sand shores in the ever receding distance. 
There was also a curious procession of 
crescent-shaped dunes of a grayish sand, 
silvered by the sunlight, each combed by 
the winds into a perfect image of every 
other. They were like atolls in the sur- 
rounding sea of yellow or dun-colored 
sand. 

As the landscape became more precipi- 
tous, habitations grew less frequent, and 
ruined, or rather abandoned, villages ap- 
peared. The stone walls remained, but 
the roofs, which probably were of thatch, 
had either decayed or had been trans- 
ported to other localities. 

The train began to wind its way up the 
range of mountains we had witnessed 
from the other side of the tableland. 
The scenery was not unlike the North 
American Southwest. There was a splen- 
did vista of a wide canyon, whose ero- 
sions and brilliant colors suggested the 
familiar tinted pictures of the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. At the bottom of 
the gorge, along the upper edges of 
which the railway line made its perilous 
way, ran a foaming stream, whose mellif- 
luent influence was evident in a wide 
strip of vegetation on either side. Wat- 
er, green fields, trees, and the comfort- 
able looking habitations of men were in 
odd contrast with the orchid-pink preci- 
pices hanging above them. In the wider 
sections of the valley the fields were laid 
out in regular, walled rectangles, and 
clusters here and there of the graceful 
Lombardy poplar gave the whole # most 
classic pastoral air. Fields of maize, 
rice and cotton were distinguishable, and 
there was a comparative profusion of 
wild roses. 

Density of population gradually in- 
creased as the valley expanded into the 
pleasant, fertile plain upon which lies 
Arequipa. This city, built by Francisco 
Pizarro for military purposes, is perched 
upon a gentle slope, on both sides of the 
River Chile, a torrent descending from 
the distant snows in a broad, shallow 
and stony bed. The city owes its exist- 
ence to this stream, for otherwise it 
would scarcely be the beautiful oasis 
that caught the Spanish conqueror’s eye. 
On the ates of the river, just below 
the city, two or three rude grist mills 
had been observed, and within the city 
stood a modern structure equipped with 
both water and steam power, whose 
business sign, just visible in the deepen- 
ing dusk, indicated that it was the flour 
mill of the San Juan Co., owned and 
operated by the Cavallero brothers. The 
product of this plant we encountered 
afterward at many points in the moun- 
tain districts beyond. 

Above Arequipa, the railway line as- 
cends for a time the fertile valley of the 
Chile, keeping snow-crowned Misti, the 
Peruvian volcano that rivals Fujiyama 
in its beauty, constantly in view. Desert 
sagebrush reappeared as the altitude in- 
creased. From the Chile valley the train 
began once more its incessant wriggling 
up the sides of the Cordilleras, by whose 
frigid peaks we were now entirely sur- 
come. The route is identical with one 
of the most important highways of war 
and commerce in the times of the con- 
quest. As on the trip from Mollendo to 
Arequipa, the railway skirts the moun- 
tain slopes in sharp curves, sometimes 
doubling upon its course three or four 
times within the space of a quarter 
of a mile. The entire absence of both 
bridges and tunnels was remarkable 
throughout the journey. Evidently this 
was due to the loose-lying soil and to 
motives of economy. Often the line as- 
cends sharply, only to lose this vantage 
in a counter descent beyond. 

The villages grew ever more infre- 
quent along the way, and abandoned 
settlements became more numerous. 
They were evidences both of a diminish- 
ing population and the system of rota- 
tion that entails moving from one local- 


ity to another in order to allow the land 
to lie fallow. 

At an elevation of about eleven thou- 
sand feet a region typical of the Peru- 
vian uplands was entered. Here there 
was coarse grass, studded with a purple 
flower proclaimed by the Texans among 
us as a first cousin of the Texas blue- 
bonnet. Llamas and alpacas were graz- 
ing on the slopes, bringing boyhood’s 
geography into pleasant realization. 

The snowline at this season, early 
March, made itself evident in a sudden 
storm of hail which left the ground 
whitened throughout its path. The tola, 
a piney scrub plant growing about eight- 
een inches high, soon supplanted the 
grassy, flowered slopes, and every sta- 
tion displayed piles of this puny plant, 
dried ready for fuel. A companion plant 
was like a mammoth toadstool, similarly 
utilized. 

Still climbing to the eastward, the 
train mounted over the gentler slopes to 
a broad, bleak, wind-swept ridge where 
small rivulets welling up out of pools in 
the F ing ions grass were flowing west- 
ward to the Pacific and eastward to the 
inland basin of Lake Titicaca. A cross 
marked the highest point on the line, 
14,666 feet above sea level. 

From this altitude the railway descends 
rapidly for two thousand feet or so past 
large lakes margined by green hills, till 
it reaches a wide, desolate plain, said to 
have been formerly part of the lake bed 
of Titicaca. This, at last, was the broad 
Puna that nourished the Incas, and 
formed both the cradle and the grave of 
their civilization. It is a region, rough- 
ly speaking, about three hundred miles 
long, from northwest to southeast, and 
one to two hundred miles wide. Of this 
area only a small part is fit for settled 
human habitation. The average height of 
the plateau is from ten to thirteen thou- 
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Corn and Livestock on a Peruvian Farm 


sand feet above the level of the sea. 
The snowline here varies from fifteen 
to nineteen thousand feet, the margin 
between these points and the cultivable 
area affording pasturage for llamas, al- 
pacas, sheep, and in favored places for 
cattle. 

The best agricultural regions are the 
margins of Titicaca and the valleys that 
cleave the surrounding mountain ranges. 
The soil is extremely fertile, especially 
where it is volcanic, but the valleys are 
narrow, and even the expedient of ter- 


Fruit Vendor at a Peruvian Railway Station 


racing cannot bring much of the steep 
slopes under tillage. 

This central plateau, before the Span- 
ish conquerors, supported a far larger 
population than at present, and it is evi- 
dent that much of the soil that now 
lies fallow must have been made fertile 
then by irrigation enterprises that ex- 
ceeded the ambitions and energies of the 
present day inhabitants. Even so, cen- 
tral Peru, with the exception of the irri- 
gated banks of a few streams reaching 
the Pacific, is the only part of the coun- 
try where either an agricultural or a 
pastoral population can support itself. 
The remainder of Peru depends upon its 
mines, its rubber and its guano. 

Vegetation is to be found in the Andes 
plateau wherever there is room for it, 
and the cultivated fields are often 
perched upon seemingly most inhospit- 
able spots. There are three native trees, 
among them a wild olive, but all growing 
only on favored sites, and usually stunt- 
ed and low. One of the most striking 
shrubs is the cantuta, whose large car- 
mine, yellow or white flowers are so 
abundantly represented on ancient tex- 
tiles and pottery. Among the indige- 
nous culture plants the potato takes the 
lead; next in importance are the oca, one 
variety of which is valued as fodder, 
the roots of the other being used for 
food, and the quinua, the seed of which 
is used as a cereal. The maize is of a 
small, bushy variety. To this small list, 
barley and a large purple-blossomed bean 
called the ava have been added since the 
sixteenth century. Kitchen vegetables 
are cultivated to some degree, and they 
grow well in many places, but the Indian 
is too indolent to indulge in innovations. 

The Andean Indian, as a rule, does not 
own the land he tills. He is a tenant, 
merely occupying the site where his house 
stands, and working the little surround- 
ing fields for an indirect rental. This 
consists in cultivating certain arable 
lands in his neighborhood for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the owner, or, as it is 
called, the “hacienda,” and in the render- 
ing of certain personal services at the 
home of the proprietor. Communal ten- 
ure of land has been abolished in Bolivia, 
but the law remains a dead letter. There 
have been many other governmental 
regulations as to land owning, but all 
are more or less in confusion as to their 
operation. 

The life of the Indian farmer is a most 
monotonous déne. He plants his maize in 
October and harvests it in May. Barley 
is sown in January and February, and 
this also matures in May. This cycle of 
crops recurs with unvarying regularity 
year after year, and is broken only by 
the other monotonous round of personal 
service to the land owner. There are no 
social gatherings in the home, and no 
public gatherings except upon feast days. 
Even the public square of one of the 
larger villages is a dismal spot, with its 
solemn groups of wool-spinning women, 
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The Active Volcano, Misti, as Seen from Arequipa, Peru 


hucksters of mere handfuls of garden 
produce, and poncho-clad loafers. There 
is absolutely nothing to do, even when 
they are all dressed up in their multi- 
colored rags. The church, always the 
dominating structure, is there, to be 
sure, but it is cheerless, dirt-floored and 
unfrequented. Life here is stripped of 
everything but the bare fact of exist- 
ence; it is almost the complete approach 
to utter boredom. 

“The condition of the Indian of the 
Puna,” writes Adolph F. Bandelier, “ap- 
pears to be poverty; nay, indigence. One 
who arrives on the great central plateau 
and sees the Indian trundling along with 
bare feet or at best only with sandals, 
his body protected by a ragged poncho, 
following his donkey, as shaggy and un- 
couth as the master, or a llama; sees 
him devouring an unappetizing meal of 
chunu and oca or roasted beans on the 
road, and sees the dingy, close, unclean 
home where the same kind of meal is 
taken, is led to deplore the fate of the 
aborigine. “And yet, the Indians own 
more wealth in money than many of the 
landholders in Bolivia, but this money 
they hide most anxiously. Frequent 
spoliation, especially since the separa- 
tion of South America from Spain, is 
one reason why the Indian hides his 
wealth. He keeps it for certain festive 
occasions, on which he lavishly spends 
for display in dances and in orgies.” 

The Indian’s life does not present a 
gay picture, nor has Nature surrounded 
him with one. The high Andes is a cheer- 
less region. “Dismal monotony,” writes 
Mr. Bandelier, “reigns all around, in 
topography, and in color of landscape; a 
stunted vegetation, animal life distrib- 
uted by local groups and with few 
prominent forms. The climate is as 
monotonous as the landscape, and in the 
slight variations of temperature which it 
exhibits throughout the year; cold, moist, 
and abounding in threatening phenomena, 
dangerous to man directly and indirect- 
ly. There are no means foy rendering 
comfortable the shelter which one builds, 
for the Puna has scarcely any combustible 
material within reach of the native ex- 
cept llama dung. The only redeeming 
features are: The sight of the glorious 
Andes, and the magnificent sky, when it 
condescends to exhibit itself in full 
splendor. These redeeming features, 
however, have no influence on the In- 
dian; his heart is untouched by beauties 
of nature.” 

Indian architecture in the high Andes 
shows a marked prejudice against fresh 
air. The doors are not only low, but 
even the sill is raised. There are no 
windows at all. The constant cold pre- 
vailing in these regions is given as the 
main reason for excluding the air. There 
being no timber, no adequate combustible 
of any kind, for providing artificial heat, 
when there is no sunshine the Indians 
have recourse to crowding their miser- 
able bodies into a closed room, preferably 
the kitchen, in order to make life at least 
supportable. 

Kitchen furniture in the Indian farm- 
er’s abode reduces itself to a hearth of 
clay, provided with a firehole, and one or 
more holes on which to place cooking 
vessels, There are no chimneys or flues, 
and as the only combustible available 
usually is green brushwood or llama 
dung, the dingy, unadorned cell that 


serves as a kitchen quickly becomes filled 
with a pungent smoke that is very in- 
jurious to the eyes. The cooking vessels 
are mostly of clay, although iron kettles 
are much prized, and acquired by foul 
means or fair. Recent generations of In- 
dians, lacking all sense of reverence for 


chiefly the larger jars that are used for 
the storing of grain or the preservation 
of chicha, the native corn whisky. 
Among the most important household 
utensils that are found among the Inca 
ruins is the grinding slab with its grinder, 
both of stone, called in both Peru and 
Bolivia. the batan. The Jesuit, Father 
Bernabe Cobo, in a treatise on Peruvian 
antiquities written only a century after 
the Spanish conquest, says of this primi- 
tive utensil: “For grinding their corn and 
bread they have in their houses smooth 
and broad slabs on which they pour out 
a small quantity only, and when that is 
ground, as much again. They grind it 
by placing on this slab a stone made in 
the shape of a half moon, about two 
palms in length and one in width, not 
round, but somewhat elongated, with 
three or four inches of edge. They take 
hold of the horns with their hands and, 
lowering and lifting alternately the arms, 
move it edgewise from one side to the 
other over the maize, and by means of 
this labor and difficulty grind it, as well 
as anything else, although now most of 
them use our mills.” Mortars, ancient as 
well as modern, the latter manufactured 
from white stone, some with pestles and 
others with simply a rounded pebble, are 
in use among the Bolivian and Peruvian 
Indians at the present day, not only for 
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the glories of the Incas, have resorted to 
the ancient burial places for various 
household utensils of pottery, so that 
there is usually an incongruous mixture 
of new and exceedingly old implements 
to be seen in any household. The ancient 
vessels most commonly met with are 


grinding corn and wheat, but for reduc- 
ing various herbs and condiments. 

At Juliaca, a small town near the 
northern extremity of Lake Titicaca, the 
railway turns northward through the 
great central plateau, ending at Cuzco, 
the ancient Inca capital, two hundred 
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miles away. Southward, the line runs to 
Puno, the principal Peruvian port on 
the lake, connected with Guaqui,. Bolivia, 
on the lower end, by a small fleet of 
steamers. Although the islands of the 
Sun and the Moon, in Lake Titicaca, are 
credited in the legends of the Incas as 
being the scene of the race’s origin, the 
valley of Cuzco is mentioned by his- 
torians as being the source of Inca civ- 
ilization. These chroniclers have pictured 
a state of prosperity throughout this ter- 
ritory that is difficult to imagine in the 
presence of its modern condition. 

It seems to have been a happy despot- 
ism that was imposed upon the people by 
the Incas, and one to which the present 
population might well be suspected of 
desiring to return. Prescott says the 
whole territory of the empire was divid- 
ed into three parts, one for the Sun, 
another for the Inca, and the last for 
the people. The lands assigned to the 
Sun furnished a revenue to support the 
temples, and maintain the costly cere- 
monial of the Peruvian worship. Those 
reserved for the Inca went to support 
the royal state, and the remainder were 
divided, per capita, into equal shares 
among the people. 

“A more thorough and effectual agra- 
rian law than this cannot be imagined,” 
writes Prescott. “It was provided that 
every Peruvian should marry at a certain 
age. When this event took place, the 
community or district in which he lived 
furnished him with a dwelling, which, as 
it was constructed of humble materials, 
was done at little cost. A lot of land 
was then assigned to him for his own 
maintenance and that of his wife. An 
additional portion was granted for every 
child, the amount allowed for a son be- 
ing the double of that for a daughter. 
The division of the soil was renewed 
every year, and the possessions of the 
tenant were increased or diminished ac- 
cording to the numbers in his family. 

“The territory was cultivated wholly 
by the people. The lands belonging to 
the Sun were first attended to. They 
next tilled the lands of the old, of the 
sick, of the widow and the orphan, and 
of soldiers engaged in ‘actual service; 
in short, of all that part of the com- 
munity who, from bodily infirmity or any 
other cause, were unable to attend to 
their own concerns. The people were 
then allowed to work on their own 
ground, each man for himself, but with 
the general obligation to assist his neigh- 
bor when any circumstance—the burden 
of a young and numerous family, for 
instance—might demand it. Lastly, they 
cultivated the lands of the Inca. This 
was done, with great ceremony, by the 
whole population in a body.” 

There was a similar arrangement with 
respect to manufactures and stock rais- 
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A part of the agricultural prod 

_ art o a r uce 
and etaogetectionen” says Prescott, “was 
transported to Cuzco, to minister to the 
im e-demands of the Inca and his 
court. But far the greater part was 
stored in magazines scattered over the 
different provinces. These spacious build- 
ings, constructed of stone, were divided 
between the Sun and the Inca, though 
the greater share seems to have been ap- 
propriated by the monarch. By a wise 
regulation, any deficiency in the contri- 
butions of the Inca might be supplied 
from the granaries of the Sun. But such 
a necessity could rarely have happened; 
and the providence of the government 
usually left a large surplus in the royal 
de Hem which was removed to a 
third class of magazines, whose design 
was to supply the people in seasons of 
scarcity, and, occasionally, to furnish re- 
lief to individuals whom sickness or mis- 
fortune had reduced to poverty; thus, in 
a manner, justifying the assertion of a 
Castilian document, that a large portion 
of the revenues of the Inca found its 
way back again, through one channel or 
another, into the hands of the people. 

“These magazines were found by 
Spaniards, on their arrival, stored with 

the various products and manufac- 
tures of the country,—with maize, coca, 
— woolen and cotton stuffs of the 
nest quality, with vases and utensils of 
gold, silver, and copper, in short, with 
every article of luxury or use within the 
compass of Peruvian skill. The maga- 
zines of grain, in particular, would fre- 
quently have sufficed for the consumption 
of the adjoining district for several 
years. An inventory of the various 
products of the country, and the quar- 
ters whence they were obtained, was 
every year taken by the royal officers, 
and recorded by the quipucamayus on 
their registers, with surprising regularity 
and precision. These registers were 
transmitted to the capital, and submitted 
to the Inca, who could thus at a glance, 
as it were, embrace the whole results of 
the national industry, and see how far 
they corresponded with the requisitions 
of the government.” 

This remarkable system, according to 
all accounts, seems to have worked very 
well, Pyblic enterprises in the interest 
of agriculture were stupendous. Resort- 
ing again to Prescott: “Much of the coun- 
try along the sea coast suffered from 
want of water, as little or no rain fell 
there, and the few streams, in their short 
and hurried course from the mountains, 
exerted only a very limited influence on 
the wide extent of country. The soil, it 
is true, was, for the most part, sandy 
and sterile; but many places were cap- 
able of being reclaimed, and, indeed, 
needed only to be properly irrigated to 
on susceptible of extraordinary produc- 

on. 

“To these spots water was conveyed 
by means of canals and subterraneous 

ueducts, executed on a noble scale. 

y consisted of large slabs of free- 
stone nicely fitted together without ce- 
ment, and discharged a volume of water 
sufficient, by means of latent ducts or 
sluices, to moisten the lands in the lower 
level, through which they passed. Some 
of these aqueducts were of great le > 
One that traversed the district of Con- 
desuyu measured between four and five 
hundred miles. They were brought from 
some elevated lake or natural reservoir 
in the heart of the mountains, and were 
fed at intervals by other’ basins which 
lay in their route along the slopes of the 
sierra, In their descent a passage was 
sometimes to be opened through rocks,— 
and this without the aid of iron tools; 
impracticable mountains were to be 
turned; rivers and marshes to be crossed; 
in short, the same obstaclés were to be 
encountered as in the construction of 
their mighty roads.” 

Almost no trace of these great works 
remains. The Spanish uerors took 
little interest in and the demorali- 
zation of the natives attendant upon the 
conquest brought them to a decay and 
disuse that has never been remedied. 

“The Peruvians showed a similar spirit 
of enterprise in their schemes for intro- 
ducing cultivation into the 
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rts of their domain. Many of the 

Is, though covered with a st soil, 
were too precipitous to be tilled. 
they cut into terraces, faced with rough 
stone, di in regular gradation 
toward the summit: so that, while the 
lower strip, or anden, as it was called by 
the §S rds, that belted around the 
base of the mountain, might comprehend 
hundreds of acres, the uppermost was 
only large enough to accommodate a 
few rows of Indian corn. Some of the 
eminences presented such a mass of solid 
rock that, after being hewn into terraces, 
they were obliged to be covered deep 
with earth before they could serve the 
purpose of the husbandman.” 

A scientific knowledge of fertilizing 
was by these early Peruvians, 
who dug compost pits, made use of the 
native guano deposits, and utilized small 
fish for forcing crops of vegetables and 


grain. 

“With this’ advancement in agricul- 
tural science, the Peruvians mi be 
supposed to have some knowledge of the 
plough, in such general use among the 
primitive nations of the eastern conti- 
nent. But they had neither the iron 
ploughshare of the Old World, nor had 
they animals for draught, which, indeed, 
were nowhere found in the New. The 
instrument which they used was a strong, 
sharp-pointed stake, traversed by a hori- 
zontal piece, ten or twelve inches from 
the point, on which the ploughman 
might set his foot and force it into the 
ground. Six or eight strong men were 
attached by ropes to the stake, and 
dragged it forcibly along,—pulling to- 
gether, and keeping time as they moved 
by chanting their national songs, in which 
they were accompanied by the women, 
who followed in their train, to break up 
the sods with their rakes. . . . This sub- 
stitute for the plough was but a clumsy 
contrivance; yet it is curious as the only 
specimen of the kind among the Ameri- 
can aborigines, and was perhaps not 
much inferior to the wooden instrument 
introduced in its stead by the European 
conquerors... . 

“Such were the expedients adopted by 
the Incas for the improvement of their 
territory; and, ye imperfect, they 
must be allowed to show an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of agricultural 
science that gives them some claim to 
the rank of a civilized people. Under 
their patient and discriminating culture, 
every inch of good soil was tasked to its 
greatest power of production; while the 
most unpromising spots were compelled 
to contribute something to the subsist- 
ence of the ‘eo Everywhere the land 
teemed with evidence of agricultural 
wealth, from the smiling valleys along 
the coast to the terraced steeps of the 
sierras, which, rising into pyramids of 
verdure, glowed with all the splendors of 
tropical vegetation.” 

These pleasant prospects vanished with 
the coming of the Spaniards. Lands were 
appropriated and the population en- 
slaved. The provident arrangements of 
the Incas fell into decay. The granaries 
were emptied and the flocks were slaugh- 
tered. In four years more llamas per- 
ished than in the previous four hundred. 
The conqueror caused this useful animal 
to be slain in thousands to gratify his 
epicurean taste for the creature’s brains, 
a much coveted morsel. With his flocks 
destroyed and his lands seized, the poor 
Indian wandered half starved and half 
naked over the plains. It is true that 
Pizarro, and the subsequent governors 
of Peru, introduced many of the Euro- 
pean grains and domestic animals, but 
these undoubtedly would have come in 
due time under any auspices. 

There is nothing in the ful, indo- 
lent atmosphere of the old land of the 
Incas today to indicate that anything had 
ever rip there, much less such tur- 
bulent, bloody events as those which be- 
gan in the sixteenth century with the 
civil war that rendered the Incas an easy 
prey to Spain, and ended with the Peru- 
vian struggle for independence within 
the century just closed. As has already 
been remarked, agriculture and the gen- 


eral state of the old Inca country have 
advanced little, if , since the Spanish 
conquest; and certainly there is today no 
hint of the idyllic prosperity that is re- 
puted to have existed under the rulers 

of the Sun. 
The village of Yunguyo, Peru, and its 
rural commuynity on the 


- hind. 


shores of Lake Titicaca, no doubt are a 

ical example of the present state of 
affairs in this once fabulous empire. Our 
steamer, which dates back to sixties, 
when it was brought over the Andes on 
the backs of a caravan of mules, dropped 
its anchor on a sleepy afternoon several 
hundred yards out ri the shore, oppo- 
site the tower of the village church. 
While a cargo of coca leaves was being 
landed for the use of the narcotic ab- 
origine, we went ashore, walking a haz- 
ardous plank from the rowboat to the 
mud jetty, and thence proceeding, amid 
burros, pigs, goats, urchins, Indians and 
filth, along a roadway that led us, after 
half a mile, into the main square of the 
town. 

Half a dozen shops, rural style, carry- 
ing stocks of merchandise largely im- 
ported from every quarter of the globe, 
claimed our attention; so did the vicufia, 
the almost extinct first cousin of the 
llama, tied up to a eucalyptus tree; the 
Indian alcalde bearing his silver-banded 
stick of authority; and the inevitable 
gloomy, dirt-floored church. The dwell- 
ings, all of sun-dried mud, thatched, were 
in cases not unattractive, but dirt and 
filth were everywhere. Groups of In- 
dian women carded, spun and knit, sit- 
ting stolidly on the stone flags of the 
plaza. Hucksters conducted their sparse 
and spiritless business in trifles, and an 
occasional beggar crawled sightless and 
whimpering over the roadway slime. The 
only clean things were the wind, the high, 
white clouds, and the sunlight that blazed 
through the thin, clear air. 

Excellent patches of barley were rip- 
ening in the fields outside the village, the 
heads heavily filled. The quinua and 
various vegetables grew  luxuriantly. 
From a distance the farm houses looked 
attractive, but a near view disclosed their 
discomforts and squalor. There was no 
sign of agricultural implements, and only 
an occasional ox. Burros, pigs, goats, 
ducks and chickens were numerous. 

Some fine examples of the ancient art 
of terracing were visible during the 
steamer’s passage through a strait con- 
fined by high promontories on either side, 
at the foot of which stood the twin cities 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. These ter- 
races, or andenes, are much like those of 
the Orient, and at this season of the 
year they bloomed with their richest 
greens, yellows and reds. 

Guaqui was a damp, distressing vil- 
lage, half inundated by the high waters 
of the lake. A toylike train took us over 
a flat, slowly ascending country, past oc- 
casional vegetable gardens and an infre- 
quent clump of casual flowers. The land 
at first looked drowned out, then gradu- 
ally went to the other extreme, display- 
ing an inhospitable dryness. There were 
fairly good grain crops nearing maturity, 
and at the same time plowing for the 
next crops was going on. The community 

lan of conducting this work seemed to 
be in vogue, large groups of farmers be- 
ing en in a single field, their ox 
teams and biblical wooden-shared plows 
affording a primitive but colorful scene. 

Low walls of sun-dried brick sep- 
arated many of the fields, particularly 
the smaller ones surrounding farm build- 
ings. Corrals confined an occasional 
small flock of sheep or llamas. The flat 
valley grew ever wider as the train 
Se, gg and the containing walls of 
foot which looked, in their heavy 
natural colors, like the back drops of a 
theatre, gradually receded. We drew up, 
at noon, upon a hot, sandy plateau, and 
the train was backed over the edge of a 
sheer declivity of a thousand feet, be- 
ginning a a. spiral into the valley that 
shelters La Paz. The city came into 
view like a flash on a screen, in startling 
contrast with the desert immediately be- 
It lay like a mirage in its deep 
cleft in the earth, above the further 
precipice of which rose the high Andes, 
top by Illimani. Its red roofs, white 
walls, fresh greenery, and foaming river 
were clean and fairylike from above, and 
even upon nearer view were immaculate 
in comparison with the primitive places 
intervening between La Paz and Are- 
quipa. 

Carrot K. MicHEeNeEr. 





Secretary of Commerce Hoover, by re- 
quest of the Export and Import Board 
of Trade of Baltimore, has officially in- 
dorsed its second annual exposition, to 


. 
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be held in this city next summer. The 
first exposition, held last July in con- 
nection with the Marine Show, was at- 
tended by 90,000 persons, and it is 
thought the secretary’s indorsement of 
the enterprise will greatly increase the 
foreign exhibits. 





TARIFF REDUCES TRADE 


Emergency M Said to Have Cut Down 
Business Between United States and 
Canada by 50 Per Cent 


The organization committee of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Can- 
ada, in a recent bulletin, states that the 
United States emergency tariff has se- 
riously reduced trade between the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. The tariff went 
into effect May 28. Between June 1 and 
Aug. 31, exports to the United States 
amounted to $67,382,000, a decrease of 
over 50 per cent, compared with the 
same period last year. During the same 
time, imports from the United States 
were $132,016,000, a decrease of exactly 
50 per cent over those of the same 
months a year ago. 

“If this rate of decrease continues,” 
the bulletin states, “the total value of im- 
ports for the entire year will be $800,- 
000,000 below that of last year, and the 
value of exports probably will suffer in 
like manner. 

“In the meantime, Canada is looking 
about for other markets. H. H. Stevens, 
newly appointed minister of trade and 
commerce, has opened at Vancouver an 
office for the promotion of trade with the 
Orient. Canada also is seeking to de- 
velop its trade with Mexico and Aus- 
tralia. Such development is facilitated 
by the government steamship lines co- 
operating with the Canadian National 
Railways. The government’s transcon- 
tinental railways tap the rich agricul- 
tural provinces of the West, whose re- 
sources are being developed under heavy 
settlement, and the government steam- 
ships carry to Mexico and the lands be- 
yond the Pacific the products of farms 
and industries. 

“Government steamships sailing for 
Australia are carrying full cargoes, and 
a direct line to Mexico, it is announced, 
is soon to be put into service. A Cana- 
dian trade agency also recently was 
opened in India.” 











LIMITATION OF MILLING PROFITS 

The South African board of control, 
under the profiteering act, according to 
Milling, London, has issued an order im- 
mediately limiting the ery profits of 
millers to a maximum of 15 per cent on 
the turnover, and those of bakers to a 
maximum of 25 per cent on the turnover. 
The board has ascertained that the pres- 
ent prices of bread are still unreasonably 
high, and it considers that bakers should 
be able to supply the public with bread 
at 614d per 2-lb loaf net—the equal of 
the amount which many bakers are still 
charging for a 2-lb loaf in England. 
Paradoxically, in the case of the bakers 
who have recently reduced the price of 
the 2-lb loaf to 6d, Milling states that 
since they have done so they have loudly 
lamented a falling off in demand. The 
logical expectation was that demand 
would increase and not decrease by a 
reduction in price. 





PROPOSED RUSSIAN GRAIN LOAN 


Economic Life, a Bolshevik newspaper 
of Moscow, published in a recent issue 
a plan for a proposed state grain loan. 
It was meee that the loan should be 
in small obligations of 3 and 9 poods of 
grain (1 equals 36.11 lbs), payable 
to the bearers by the state during the 
next three years in equal amounts. The 
obligations of the grain loan when due 
wont be accepted in payment of taxes 
in kind at their nominal value, as well 
as in payment for other duties and taxes. 
The obligations of the grain loan would 
have free circulation in the open market 
in the whole of Soviet Russia, and be 
free from confiscation or from being 
taken in any compulsory way. 

This a age appears to indicate the 
fading hope of the Soviet government 
to realize considerable amounts of grain 
from the tax in kind, and the necessity 
to find some other extraordinary way to 
raise grain necessary for food and sow- 


ing purposes. 
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The uncertain action of the wheat mar- 
ket during the greater part of the week 
served to make the flour situation ex- 
tremely unsettled and dull. Demand 
from all classes of trade is light, and 
bakers and jobbers display no desire to 
purchase flour other than for their im- 
mediate requirements. In fact this week 
has been one of the most unsatisfactory 
experienced by local mills for some time. 

Reports regarding the activities of 
buyers in furnishing shipping instruc- 
tions vary. For the most part, however, 
this feature of the trade appeared to 
be less encouraging than was the case 
last week. Even when a general railroad 
strike was threatened, the trade did not 
appear particularly desirous of obtain- 
ing flour already purchased from the 
mills. 

No interruption has occurred in the 
quietness prevailing in the export trade. 
Whether the cause be different price 
ideas or the temporary fulfillment of re- 
quirements does not matter, but the fact 
is very evident that the foreign trade is 
not at present interested in making flour 
purchases of any large volume. 

Trade with buyers in the southern ter- 
ritory is not as active as several weeks 
ago, but it has not returned to the ex- 
treme dullness of the period preceding 
the advance in the cotton market. The 
general business condition of the South 
is vastly improved, a fact which will con- 
tinue to be reflected in the milling in- 
dustry serving that territory. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent, $7@7.25 
per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
patent $6.60@6.90, first clear $4.60@5.20; 
hard winter short patent $6.30@6.60, 
straight $5.25@5.50, first clear $4.25@ 
4.75; soft winter short patent $6@6.25, 
straight $5.25@5.50, first clear $4@4.50. 

MILLFEED 

The local millfeed market was quiet 
and steady throughout the week. De- 
mand is not heavy, but mills do not seem 
to be accumulating overly large stocks of 
feed. Price fluctuations have been very 
slight, and it is generally felt that no 
marked change will occur soon. Hard 
winter wheat bran is quoted at $14.50 
@165 ton, soft wheat bran at $15@16, and 
gray shorts at $22@23. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Meee eee 25,800 51 
ee be eee 33,800 67 
Lk | Ue ee 13,000 26 
DWO FORPS MBO’ 06 coe dicoese 38,100 76 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIG WOO 5 iss Hr Sceees ted 47,800 62 
LGR QUE 560s cacrieres ees 52,400 68 
BORG Mr ae SVab heb ss cakes 42,400 55 
TWO. FERED ORO oces ccc cee 54,400 70 


GENERAL BUSINESS IMPROVING 


That general business conditions in the 
St. Louis territory improved satisfac- 
torily during the past month is indicated 
in a report just issued by the Eighth 
——— Reserve District. It states, in 
part: 

“The improvement in general business 
through the district was well sustained 
during the past 30 days. While all lines 
of industry have not been directly af- 
fected, and some unfavorable factors 
have developed, change for better in the 





aspect of commerce and finance as a 
whole is sufficiently well marked to indi- 
cate substantial progress toward normal 
and to furnish grounds for greater op- 
timism in the community. 

“The advance in cotton prices, which 
commenced after the announcement of 
the September crop condition by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, was held during the period under 
review, though market fluctuations in 
this staple have been somewhat violent 
and erratic. Effect upon the South of 
the higher value has been most favorable, 
the principal manifestations being better 
collections and more general and larger 
purchasing of commodities than at any 
time since the reaction set in last fall. 

“A large portion of the wheat had 
been marketed prior to the present 
slump, and, this being the chief cash 
crop in the typical grain areas, the de- 
cline was less keenly felt than had farm- 
ers held their stock for future disposi- 
tion. In the case of the coarse grains, 
particularly corn, of which the produc- 
tion is large, the low price will have a 
detrimental effect, save where farmers 
can feed it to live stock, and this alter- 
native is being extensively adopted.” 


FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis recently held a special meeting in 
the committee room of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, attended by a fair represen- 
tation of the club’s membership, to dis- 
cuss general matters now confronting the 
flour trade. After considering the con- 
tract controversy between flour buyers 
and millers, the association extended 
Julius Albrecht, who has been appointed 
a member of the committee representing 
the National Federated Flour Clubs in 
this matter, a vote of confidence in 
whatever stand he might take in any 
hearings the committee may hold in the 
future. ; 

The resignation of the secretary-treas- 
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urer, David N. Sosland, who is = aye | 
his business connection in.St. Louis a 
expects to leave the city soon, was ac- 
cepted, and a rising vote of thanks for 
the service he has rendered during the 
past two years was tendered him. W. 
G. Martin, Jr., was elected to succeed 
Mr. Sosland. 
NOTES 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.30 
@1.40, cream meal $1.40@1.50, grits and 
hominy $1.70@1.80. 


The office of Peter Biesel, president of 
the St. Louis Bakers’ Union, was recent- 
ly entered and a $1,000 Liberty bond and 
$235 in cash stolen. 


Frederick M. Brown, assistant general 
manager of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, returned Monday from an 
extended business trip in the East. 

Theodore Brent, federal manager of 
the Mississippi-Warrior River barge line, 
has announced that he will open official 
headquarters in the Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, St. Louis. 

W. P. Tanner, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., New York, and L. E. Moses, 
president of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, were recently in St. Louis 
on their way to Kansas City. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.35@5.40, . second 
patent $5.20@5.30, medium $4.90@5, 
straight $4.35@4.50, dark $3.50@4; rye 
meal, $4.20@4.30. 

A. C. Robinson, of the Hunter-Robin- 
son Milling & Grain Co., St. Louis, who 
has been suffering with malaria for two 
months, left recently for the Rocky 
Mountains, where he will remain until 
his health is improved. 


The managers of three branch offices 
of the Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, visited 
the company’s headquarters here this 
week. Those here were P. S. Jones, 
Kansas City, M. E. Gifford, Chicago, 
and M. W. Gary, Dallas, Texas. 


Over 60 members of the St. Louis 
Miliers’ Club were in attendance at a 
dinner at the Statler Hotel a short time 
ago. Following the dinner, during which 
the club was entertained by its quartette, 
a party was given at the Orpheum 
Theatre. 


The monthly report of August Rump, 
flour inspector of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, shows that 20,150 bbls 
flour were inspected in this market dur- 
ing the past month. Flour stocks on 
hand Nov. 1, 1921, totaled 76,400 bbls, 
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compared with 55,990 on Oct. 1, 1921, 
and 79,280 on Nov. 1, 1920. 

E. L. Morris, divisional supervisor of 
the federal grain supervision, in charge 
of the Kansas City district, was in St. 
Louis recently on his way to Chicago to 
attend the regular monthly conference 
of supervisors. He was accompanied to 
Chicago by Phillip Rothrock, divisional 
supervisor of the St. Louis district. 

The Missouri State Public Service 
Commission has issued an order direct- 
ing the railroads in the state to make an 
estimated reduction in grain, grain prod- 
ucts and hay rates of $3,607,900, based 
upon the present year’s crop. The order 
of the commission becomes effective Nov. 
9, and the schedules must be effective 
and in full force by Nov. 20.. 


A GRAIN DOOR REMOVER 

William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has designed and tested through 
several months’ use at his company’s mill 
an apparatus for removing grain doors 
from cars which accomplishes much sav- 
ing both in grain doors and in mill em- 
ployees’ time. 

The accompanying reproduction from 
blue prints prepared in the division en- 
gineer’s office of the Rock Island Rail- 
way illustrates the simple apparatus. 
Essentially, it is merely a post of angle 
iron shaped to rest snugly against the 
door jamb and flat against the grain 
door itself. A short length of chain 
arranged for convenient adjustment 
serves as a fulcrum for a chisel bar to 
work with in sliding the door, and a 
few feet of wrought iron pipe to fit 
over the handle of the chisel bar in- 
creases the leverage. The whole ap- 
paratus can be made by any blacksmith 
at small expense. 

At the Kelly mill the device has been 
in use since July 1, and not a grain 
door has been lost or broken up. Fur- 
thermore, doors can be removed in a 
third of the time usually consumed in 
chopping them out, and there is total 
avoidance of all the loose chips and sliv- 
ers which find their way into the grain 
dump. 

Officials of the railway at Hutchinson 
strongly approve the simple device, which 
Rock Island officials have styled the 
“Kelly Neverfail Car Door Remover.” 
Mr. Kelly is not seeking to have the 
device patented nor to profit from it, 
but permits The Northwestern Miller 
to pass it on to the trade for what good 
it may do on the basis of “take it or 
leave it, and no harm done.” 
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Diagrams Showing Mr. Kelly’s System for Removing Grain Doors 
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OPERATION AND COST PER BARREL 


Charts from Actual Mill Figures on Uniform System of Accounting Show, 
in an Interesting Way, Direct Relationship Between Cost 
per Barrel and Rate of Mill Activity 





By the courtesy of the managers of several mills, The Northwestern Miller is 
enabled to present herewith a number of charts showing the direct relationship 
between flour mill activity of operation and the cost per barrel of producing flour. 
To a degree, by careful study of the two lines, the relationship between 1920 and 
1921 costs is also shown. 

These charts are drawn from the actual figures of the mills, which have a uni- 
form system of accounting. In capacity they range from 500 to 1,600 bbls, all save 
one of them being located at country points. The first chart shows the average of 
figures of all mills. 

As will be noted, the solid line indicates the cost per barrel in cents for each 
month from June, 1920, to August, 1921, both inclusive; the broken line shows the 
rate of operation based on 100 per cent representing full rated output, not maximum 
possible capacity. 


NO. I, CONSOLIDATED 


Average of all mills. 
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Solid line shows cost of manufacture per bbl. Broken line 
shows rate of mill operation. 


NO. II 
Capacity 1,600 bbls per day 
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Capacity 1,600 bbls per day 
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Solid line shows cost of manufacture per 
bbl. Broken line shows rate 
of mill operation. 








November 9, 1921 


NO. IV 
Capacity 1,200 bbls per day 
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Solid line shows cost of manufacture per 
bbl. Broken line shows rate 
of mill operation. 


NO. V 
Capacity 1,000 bbls per day 


Solid line shows cost of manufacture per 
bbl. Broken line shows rate 
of mill operation. 
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NO. VI 
Capacity 700 bbls per day 
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Solid line shows cost of manufacture per 
bbl. Broken line shows rate 


of mill operation. 


NO. VII 
Capacity 700 bbls per day 
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of mill operation. 
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Solid line shows cost of manufacture per 
bbl.. Broken line shows rate 
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NO. VIII 
Capacity 600 bbls per day 
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Solid line shows cost of manufacture per 
bbl. Broken line shows rate 
of mill operation. 


RYE FARMING IN CANADA 
Production of This Cereal Increases in 


Southern Area of Prairie Provinces, 
as Result of Propaganda 


The production of rye in Canada, dur- 
ing the past five years, has greatly in- 
creased, according to information com- 
piled by the press bureau of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. It is learned, 
on this authority, that the rye crop is 
500 per cent greater than in 1916, and 
that in that period the value of the an- 
nual crop has grown from less than 
2,000,000 to more than $15,000,000. It is 
estimated that southern Alberta and 
western Saskatchewan alone have seeded 
this year about 850,000 acres, compared 
with 350,000 last year, an increase of 
about 185 per cent for one year. 

This is the result, states the railway 
press representative, of propaganda. A 
recent press bulletin from this source 
goes on to say: 

“In a well-substantiated conviction of 
the suitability of a large part of the 
southern area of the prairie provinces to 
the growth of rye, and in a realization of 
the opening for export offered by the 
temporary halt to much agricultural ac- 
tivity in continental countries, resulting, 
through war conditions, in a substantial 
decline in production, Canadian farmers 
have, of recent years, been greatly en- 
couraged to grow more rye, the advan- 
tages of such culture being placed before 
them through systematic campaigns, and 
every effort exerted to impart a stimulus 
to Canadian rye production. 

“In 1915 the production of rye in Can- 
ada was 2,486,200 bus, obtained from an 
exceptionally heavy average yield of 
20.43 bus to the acre. The value of the 
marketed crop that year reached $1,921,- 
200. Little increase was registered in 
1916 or 1917, as the average productions 
were somewhat lower than in the bumper 
year preceding them. A_ tremendous 
jump was, however, noted in 1918, when 
a yield of 8,504,400 bus was recorded, 
with a value of $12,728,600, more than 
doubling that of the previous year. A 





NO. IX 
Capacity 500 bbls per day 


Solid line shows cost of manufacture per 
bbl. Broken line shows rate 
of mill operation. 


further increase to 10,207,400 bus was 
noted in 1919, with a value of $14,240,000. 
In 1920, 649,654 acres were planted to 
rye in Canada, yielding an average of 
17.50 bus to the acre, making a total of 
11,306,400 bus, valued at $15,085,650. 
This year, according to estimate, the 
Dominion is expected to produce a rye 
harvest of 11,707,400 bus, while as a 
result of special campaign efforts this 
summer a vastly increased acreage has 
been prepared for planting to rye next 
year. 

“It is a fact worthy of noticing here 
that, in making a survey of the rye situ- 
ation in Canada, this country has each 
year maintained a substantial lead in 
acreage production over that attained 
by the United States. There is no ex- 
ception to this in the past six farming 
seasons, and the average acre rye pro- 
duction for the six years 1915 to 1920 
gives Canada a yield of 17.40 bus, against 
the United States 14.54, a lead in Can- 
ada’s favor of 2.86 bus. 

“Alberta is Canada’s first rye produc- 
ing province, this famous area of the 
mixed farm accounting last year for 
$4,275,000 out of the total Dominion reve- 
nue of $15,085,650 from this crop. Sas- 
katchewan followed not far behind with 
$3,194,000, and Ontario had practically 
the same amount, or $3,176,200. Mani- 
toba accounted for $3,140,100, Quebec 
$1,004,000, British Columbia $279,200, 
Nova Scotia $10,650, and New Bruns- 
wick $6,500. 

“With the increase in production of 
rye on Canadian farms there has de- 
veloped a corresponding export trade in 
this grain which it is confidently expect- 
ed to yet further expand in the near 
future. While there were only 263,422 
bus of rye exported from Canada in 
1915, this had increased to 2,113,302 in 
1920 and another million was added in 


1921, the total export being 3,201,430. 


bus, valued at $6,231,170. Of this 1,108,- 
789 bus went to the United Kingdom, 
717,086 to the United States, 149,468 to 
Belgium, 59,069 to France, 128,180 to 
Germany, 259,459 to Italy, 252,199 to the 
Netherlands, and 527,180 to Norway. 
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NO. X 
Capacity 500 bbls per day 








Solid line shows cost of manufacture per 
bbl. Broken line shows rate 
of mill operation. 


“In addition to this export of the raw 
product, Canada has in the past few 
years worked up a profitable over-sea 
trade in rye flour. In 1919 the Dominion 
exported 1,907 bbls, worth $25,283; in 
1920, 35,786, worth $297,768; in 1921, 10,- 
833, worth $104,613. 

“Canada is ever exhibiting fresh traits 
in her agricultural development and 
turns successfully to the production of 
crops of all kinds, surpassing through 
the high fertility of her soil and excel- 
lence of her climate the yields of older 
areas to the south of her domain. As 
she has exceeded them, not alone in the 
high quality of her product, bringing her 
international honors, but in average pro- 
duction of wheat, barley and oats, so has 
she accomplished the same in rye, and is 
progressing in the direction of making 
her annual production of this important 
cereal a really important feature of her 
agriculture. 

“Rye has many uses. It is used in 
bread making, for feeding to live stock 
and in the manufacture of alcoholic bev- 
erages. In Europe rye bread forms the 


- staple food of the peasantry, it being esti- 


mated that one third of the European 
population lives on rye bread, as it forms 
the principal cereal in Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Austria and Russia. Rye is 
inferior to wheat for bread making, and 
is not so palatable, but rye meal mixed 
with wheat flour forms a palatable and 
appetizing loaf. In the United States 
about two thirds of the rye grown is 
used as food for live stock, and one 
third is consumed as bread by the for- 
eign population accustomed to its use. 
In Canada, also, rye is used for bread 
by the foreign element, and found valu- 
able in the fattening of live stock.” 





Agricultural and pastoral colonies are 
to be formed on the public lands of 
Argentina situated in the national ter- 
ritories. The Argentine president has 
sanctioned a decree ordering the director 
of lands and colonies to take possession 
of 30,000 square miles of public lands 
for this purpose. 
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THE PREMIER’S WHEAT POOL 


The government candidates in the fed- 
eral election contest now in progress in 
Canada are not saying much in‘ their 
speeches in support of the policy an- 
nounced by the premier in his manifesto 
at the opening of the campaign that, if 
re-elected, his party would give the west- 
ern farmers a wheat pool. On the con- 
trary, there is a general tendency on the 
part of all candidates to ignore this 


as 

fact is, the premier is not much 
in earnest about it himself and no one 
takes his promise seriously. It fell upon 
cold and indifferent ears in the East, 
and is probably meeting with a good deal 
of quiet hostility from party managers 
and business interests in the cities and 
towns of all parts of Canada. While 
every one sympathizes with the farming 
elements in the heavy losses accruing 
from the fall in grain prices, it is not 
generally believed that any agency the 
government could set up would be able, 
no matter how wisely managed, to pre- 
vent these losses. They are inevitable. 
That the Canadian Wheat Board was 
successful in securing a good price for 
the country’s surplus in one year fur- 
nishes no ground for belief that this suc- 
cess could be repeated. 

Canadians of all classes realize that 
the only wise course for the government 
now is to keep out of commercial enter- 
prise as much as possible, and the fact 
that campaign speakers are leaving the 
premier’s promise of a wheat pool se- 
verely alone is evidence that this elec- 
tion pledge is not being taken seriously. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Further declines in spring wheat 
brought flour down 20c bbl on Thursday 
morning. Buyers throughout eastern 
Canada are not stocking up, but they 
have more confidence in the market at 
this level. Top patents are now quoted 
in a jobbing way at $7.40 bbl, seconds at 
$6.90 and bakers grade at $6.70, jute, de- 
livered, 30-day terms. Where bakers’ 
contracts are concerned, prices are $1 or 
more below these figures. Competition 
for such orders is keen, and some close 
prices are being made for desirable busi- 
ness. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is also 
lower. This grade of wheat declined 
when the Winnipeg market for springs 
weakened, and flour followed imme- 
diately. Mills are now taking $4.80 bbl 
for car lots of 90 per cent patent, in 
secondhand jute bags, delivered. Bro- 
kers doing an exporting trade bought 
this grade of flour during the week as 
low as $4.50 bbl, bulk, packed in their 
bags, f.o.b., seaboard, but with the im- 
proved wheat market of Friday flour 
rose to $4.70, bulk. 

Trading with British importers is un- 
usually light, but some continental busi- 
ness was offered at workable prices, and 
fairly large quantities were booked here. 
This business came through New York. 
Manitoba export patents are offering for 
shipment to United Kingdom ports at 
42s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., all November 
seaboard; Ontario winters, 39s 6d@40s. 
These figures show a decline of 1@3s 
during the week. 


MILLFEED 
Supplies are not increasing, and this 
keeps prices from breaking as_ they 
usually do at this time of year. Milling 
companies have no accumulation 


stocks; indeed, some report warehouses 
empty. Sales of Canadian feed have 
been made to Boston territory at equiva- 
lent of home prices. The mixed car en 
for bran in Toronto territory is still $21 
ton, and for shorts $23, jutes, cash terms. 
Where car lots are available, these prices 
might be shaded. ~ 


WHEAT 


Ontario soft winter wheat weakened 
in sympathy with Manitobas, and at some 
points mills are not now paying over 
90c bu for No. 2 red or white in wagon- 
loads at their doors. Car lots on track 
are worth 10@15c over street prices. 
Manitoba wheat is plentiful at all lower 
lake ports, and seems cheap. No. 1 
northern for delivery at Ontario mills is 
worth $1.12 bu, f.o.b., Bay ports; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


OATMEAL 


Mills report limited business at steady 
prices. A reduction in ocean freights on 
rolled oats may have a little influence on 
the exporting trade, but this seems un- 
likely, as it is an insignificant factor, in 
face of the wide spread between Cana- 
dian and British mill prices. This 
spread amounts to about 10s sack, which 
is a prohibitive barrier to exportin 
trade. Ocean freights have been parton | 
from 45c to 40c per 100 lbs. In com- 
parison with flour this rate is still too 
high, and its natural effect is to shut 
off business entirely. A nominal quota- 
tion for shipment to Glasgow would be 
47s 6d per 280 lbs for rolled oats and 
48s 6d for heavy oatmeal. Domestic 
prices for rolled oats remain at $3@3.20 
per bag of 90 lbs, and for oatmeal $3.30 
@3.50 per bag of 98 lbs, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Dealers say that corn is the principal 
item in trading at present, there being 
a ‘good demand for feeding purposes. 
Native feed is moving slowly. There are 
reports of business in government stand- 
ard screenings from Fort William at 
$17 ton, delivered Ontario points. On- 
tario oats, 37@42c bu, shipping points, 
according to freights; barley, 57@60c; 
rye, 80c; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
Goderich, 46c; American corn, No. 2 
yellow, 57c, track, Bay ports, Canadian 
funds. 

NOTES 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 81% per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.271,4. 

Monday, Nov. 7, will be Thanksgiving 
Day.in Canada, and business will be sus- 
pended throughout all the provinces. 

Ocean space for flour from Canadian 
ports is steady at 24c per 100 lbs, and 
for rolled oats 40c. These correspond 
with United States rates, plus the ex- 
change. 

A. R. Roberts, who has been connect- 
ed with the grain trade in Toronto for 
the last two or three years, has bought 
and will operate a feed mill at Dundas 
that formerly belonged to Andrew Moth- 
erwell 

The Eastern Grain Standard Board 
met in Toronto on Oct. 26 for the pur- 
pose of fixing commercial grades for the 
current year. It was found that samples 
available were not sufficient for this pur- 
pose, and the board adjourned for two 
weeks. 

The N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, is withdrawing its office from To- 
ronto, and will concentrate its eastern 
interests in the Montreal office for the 
present. David Stewart, manager, will 
return to the head office in Winnipeg. 
He has made a lot of friends in the On- 
tario trade during the few months of 
his residence in Toronto, and his leaving 
will be regretted. 


Toronto bakers lowered the price of 
bread lc per 24-oz loaf on Thursday, 
making the retail price 8@9c, delivered. 
This is now the lowest price for bread 
in Ontario, and possibly the lowest in 
Canada. It works out at 6c lb. The de- 
cline followed a reduction of 20c bbl in 
spring wheat flour announced by millers 
on Wednesday. A year ago bread was 
about 4c loaf higher. 


This week’s market report shows On- 
tario winter wheat flour to be back on 
a pre-war basis, having been bought dur- 
ing the week for export at $4.50 bbl, in 
buyers’ bags, seaboard. This is about the 
price that ruled at the corresponding 
date in 1913, and is below the price of 
any subsequent year. In 1912 the price 
for this flour was a little higher than it 
is today, while in 1911 it was about on 
today’s basis. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Nov. 5.—The flour 
trade is very quiet; the buyer has once 
again assumed the attitude of purchasing 
only for pressing demands, fearing fur- 
ther declines. ednesday a drop of 30c 
followed the decline in wheat values. To- 
day’s quotation for top patent spring 
wheat flour is $7 bbl in jute bags, sec- 
ond patents $6.40, first clears $5.80, de- 
livered at any point between Fort Wil- 
liam and the western boundary of Mani- 
toba. Saskatchewan points take 10c un- 
der these prices, and from eastern Al- 
berta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
progressively to $7.30 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.35 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$7.50. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts quiet, with practical- 
ly no trade, although $1 lower than last 
week. Quotations: bran $14 ton in bags, 
and shorts $16, in cars or mixed cars, 
delivered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


Seaboard advices continue slow, and 
the amount of export trade worked was 
exceedingly light. Any demand there is 
is principally for the higher grades; that 
for the lower grades is slackening. Ele- 
vator companies report fair purchases in 
the country, but wheat held at the ter- 
minals by the producer appears to be 
not for sale, and in a great many cases 
where additional marginal demands are 
necessary the holder is prompt to meet 
the request. It is estimated that produc- 
ers own more than half of the terminal 
stocks. Inspections for the week end- 
ing Nov. 3 were 8,422, against 11,469 last 
week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week to 
Nov. 5: 


-——F utures—, 

Cash Nov. Dec. 

Oot. BR cisscccer $1.10% $1.10% $1.08% 

} ee Ce 1.06 % 1.06% 1.03% 

WIOG. BD cccccsvec 1.04% 1.04% 1.02% 

a eae 1.02 1.01% 99% 

TWOP, G cccscccve 1.04 1.03% 1.00% 

Wev. BS wcccccsse 1.04% 1.04 1.01% 
OATMEAL 


There is little strength in this market, 
and business is very dull. Rolled oats 
and oatmeal remain unchanged in price. 
Quotations: rolled oats $2.40@2.65 per 
80-lb bag, and oatmeal $2.90@3.15 per 
98-lb bag, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There is an improved demand for low 
grade oats, barley and rye. The de- 
cline in values undoubtedly has en- 
couraged a broader buying interest. 
Stocks of all grades are heavy, and it 
is Sent it will take a much enlarged 
dem to bring about a permanent 
price enhancement. Prices vary little 
from last week, oats having declined 5c, 


barley 15,c and rye 714c. Closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 40%,c bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 58%,c; 
Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian western rye, 
76%,c,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


' There is practically no change in the 
market for rye products. Best patent 
flour is selling at $6 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
medium grade, $5.20; dark, $4; rye meal, 
$4,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


The Alberta Pacific Grain Co. is build- 
ing a large, up-to-date elevator near the 
present elevator at Ryley, Alta. 


The flour mill at Gardenton, Man., has 
been purchased by V. Rey and A. Lokey, 
and they contemplate opening it shortly 
under the name of the Gardenton Flour 
Mill. 

Canadian commercial agents in Bel- 
gium report growing demand there for 
Canadian flour, and if mills are in a po- 
sition to sell c.i.f. Antwerp in quantities, 
more business can be done. The grade of 
flour is 74 to 75 per cent extraction. 


Advices from Edmonton state that the 
provincial authorities are placing the av- 
erage yield of wheat in the province of 
Alberta from crop of 1921 at 16.19 bus 
to the acre. This is better than was ex- 
pected, and will give Alberta a fair show- 
ing in total production. 

On Monday the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change commenced on winter time, in 
line with Chicago Board of Trade and 
other markets. This means that the mar- 
ket closes at 1:15 instead of 12:15 on all 
trading days except Safurdays, when the 
close is 12 o’clock instead of 11. 

Recent advices imply that 10,000 bus 
bulk grain have been booked for the 
United Kingdom and the Continent dur- 
ing the last few days through Vancouver, 
and if the rate continues as low as pres- 
ent, in the neighborhood of 30s, grain 
men predict a great movement through 
this port. 

Appeal against the high freight rates 
will be made by the United Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association before the Board of 
Railway Commissioners, which will meet 
in Winnipeg on Tuesday, Nov. 8. The 
appeal will against the general rates, 
the association having already applied 
for reduced lumber rates, a matter which 
was dealt with at the British Columbia 
sessions. 

In western Canada the figures esti- 
mated for the wheat crop are around 
280,000,000 bus. After a _ calculated 
amount has been allowed for domestic 
consumption, seed, etc., the opinion pre- 
vails that not more than 40,000,000 bus 
will go out between now and the close 
of navigation, so something like 75,- 
000,000 bus will be left in the country 
for spring trade, which is an unprece- 
dented condition. 


A conference between railway and ele- 
vator companies at Winnipeg has led to 
an assurance that every possible precau- 
tion will be taken against any blockade 
of grain arising out of the enormous de- 
liveries of wheat now being made in 
western Canada. The railways are well 
able to handle all shipments, but ter- 
minal facilities on lake ports may prove 
inadequate. In that case interior storage 
will be used to take care of the surplus. 


L. E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 
MonTreat, Que., Nov. 5.—Flour prices 
here are continuing their decline, due to 
poor export and local demand and the 
unsettled state of the wheat market. 
Spring wheat grades dropped 20c bbl, 
and winter wheat flours 50c, on Wednes- 
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day. This makes a total fall of $2.10 
bbl within less than two months here. 
Domestic grades were quiet, with first 
patents in car lots selling at $7.40, sec- 
ond patents at $6.90, and strong bakers 
at $6.70, jute, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
spot 
ede of winter wheat flour are still 
large, with sales poor. Choice grades 
are selling at $5.40@5.60 bbl, in car lots, 
in secondhand jutes, delivered, with 
smaller or broken lots at $5.90@6.10, 
delivered. Winter wheat patents are 
quoted at $6.25 in new cotton bags, de- 
livered. 

The break followed the weaker feeling 
that has prevailed lately in both the fu- 
ture and cash markets for wheat at Win- 
nipeg. At the prices quoted there has 
been a fair trade in local and country 
accounts, but there is no improvement in 
either United States or over-sea business. 

Millfeed prices remain unchanged, with 
bran at $21.25 ton, shorts $23.25, and 
middlings $28@30, in bags, delivered, 
less 25c for spot cash. 

Barley meal in job lots is selling at 
$40 ton, and mixed grain moullie at $38, 
in bags, delivered. 

Car lots of rolled oats of standard 
grades are quoted at $2.90@3 in 90-Ib 
bags, delivered. 


FIRE IN 8T. LAWRENCE PLANT 


A fire in the cooperage department of 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
last Saturday, did damage estimated at 
between $10,000 and $15,000, covered by 
insurance. Also 4,000 or 5,000 bbls were 
damaged, and some belting. A spark 
from a furnace is blamed for the out- 
break. 


FUNERAL OF SIR JOHN KENNEDY 


The funeral of the late Sir John Ken- 
nedy, consulting engineer of the port of 
Montreal, took place here on Oct. 27. 
Sir John was largely responsible for 
creating the huge wharves and elevators 
of the harbor, the work being inaugu- 
rated years ago when there were few 
with vision clear enough to see the great 
trade that was to come to the port in 
later years. It was he who dredged the 
river channel from Quebec to Montreal 
to its present depth and made it possible 
for the big carriers to come to this city. 
Of late years he had been entirely blind, 
but until a short time before his death 
in his eighty-third year he had been a 
daily visitor to the port offices. His fu- 
neral was attended by representatives of 
all harbor and trade bodies in Montreal. 
He was the father-in-law of Sir Herbert 
Ames, a Canadian official on the League 
of Nations. 


EXPLOSION DAMAGE ABOUT $10,000 


Within 24 hours after the explosion in 
No. 1 elevator of the harbor commis- 
sioners of Montreal last week, the plant 
was running at full capacity again. A 
staff of 150 men was put on at once to 
clean up, and unloading from the lake 
boats was started the morning after the 
blow-up. The loss was about $10,000. 

About 4,000 bus grain were soaked by 
water and are likely to prove & total loss. 
In addition some of the bins were shat- 
tered and belting burned. The commis- 
sioners have taken samples of all grain 
sent from the plant since the accident, 
and will preserve it as a guaranty 
against any claims that may arise through 
the delivery of alleged damaged grain 
to shippers. 

NOTES 


With the decline in flour prices there 
is a demand on the part of many house- 
holders for cheaper bread. Recently it 
declined 4c per loaf, and some bakers 
are said to be contemplating announcing 
another reduction in price. 


With the end of the season of navi- 
gation from this port in sight, space in 
ocean freighters is becoming scarcer. 
There is a better business developing to 
all United Kingdom ports in heavy grain 
and barley at 4s per qr and in oats at 
3s 9d for November shipment. Grain 
men think that the closing days of this 
season will see conditions in the export 
grain trade slightly improved. 


L. F. Kipp. 





_ One of the recent outstanding events 
in the hay market was the arrival at New 
York of about 150 tons California alfalfa 
shipped via the Panama Canal. 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. 5.—The fur- 
ther reduction in rediscount rates an- 
nounced by several Federal Reserve 
banks directs attention to the extraor- 
dinary changes that have taken place in 
the credit situation during the last 12 
months. The lower rates were prompted 
> 4 the belief that the reserve position 
of the Federal Reserve Bank System was 
so strong as fully to justify the move. It 
is known that the Federal Reserve 
Board would not have consented to these 
changes had not the banking situation 
seemed to be fully safeguarded. The 
outstanding fact is that the whole coun- 
try is now on a much easier credit basis, 
so that business men everywhere are 
able to obtain any reasonable accommo- 
dation at fairly moderate interest rates. 


UNDERLYING CONDITIONS 


There are bankers, however, who 
think that these reductions have gone 
further than they ought to, and that the 
decidedly easier monetary conditions may 
have an unfortunate influence in provid- 
ing the basis for increased speculation 
and a resumption of inflationary tactics. 
One of the strongest bank presidents in 
New York has for some time taken the 
view that the Federal Reserve banks 
should discourage any sharp reduction in 
rediscount rates, in order to prevent a 
resumption of the inflationary move- 
ment. 

It is believed that the Federal Re- 
serve Board will take measures to pre- 
vent undue inflation, and that whenever 
a revival of speculative enthusiasm is 
evidenced in the stock market, swift 
measures will be taken to prevent ex- 
cessive trading in speculative securities. 
These lower rediscount rates are bound, 
however, to exert a large sentimental in- 
fluence, with the probability of renewed 
inflation in various quarters. On the 
other hand there is ‘a strong belief 
among certain bankers that the lowered 
rediscount rates will be effective in low- 
ering the cost of transacting business, 
and in that way contribute ultimately to 
a reduction in living expenses. 


GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 


The money market has given a good 
account of itself, however, and the feel- 
ing is strong that the lowered rediscount 
rates will have a constructive influence 
in various directions. The public has not 
yet re-entered the stock market in any 
large way. The belief prevails, how- 
ever, that it will release large buying 
orders before long, so that it may be 
possible to work up a good bull market 
before the close of the year. 

It is evident that the assemblage of 
the Disarmament Conference at Wash- 
ington may provide the incentive for a 
strong upward movement, with public 
speculation on a large scale. No one can 
tell just what will happen during the 
next few weeks, but the chances are that 
there will be some important changes an- 
nounced, The situation is being careful- 
ly studied by business men, in the belief 
that conditions are not so abnormal as 
to make it impossible for observers to 
rely upon past experiences as a guide 
to what is likely to transpire in the 
future. 

THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Various authorities have indicated 
their belief that there would be a ma- 
terial trade revival within the next few 
weeks, and that the developments alon 
this line would be worth watching an 
studying. The country is doing a mod- 
erate business, which in most branches is 
still considerably below other years. The 
margin of profit in day to day transac- 
tions is relatively small. Various indus- 
tries have liquidated in strong fashion. 
Some have gone so far in this direction 
as to eliminate virtually all the weak- 


nesses which developed during the war 
and reconstruction period. 

There is a better undertone to the 
steel trade, but the volume of business is 
still much below what it was last year 
and various years of genuine prosperity. 
Business, however, is being done on a 
small margin of profit, and most mer- 
chants and manufacturers are seeing to 
it that their own position is liquid and 
genuinely strong. Some of the textile 
manufacturers are handling a large vol- 
ume of orders, and increased activity in 
the leather lines has been noted for some 
time. The copper market is showing in- 
creased strength, and the outlook is much 
more reassuring than it was six or eight 
months ago. 

Heavy losses incident to the deflation 
period have made it difficult for the av- 
erage wholesaler and merchant to ac- 
custom themselves to a resumption of 
the advanced commitments. A great part 
of the country is still buying from hand 
to mouth, and, although some of the 
wholesalers and important jobbing in- 
terests are trying to press merchandise 
upon consumers, it cannot be said that 
this attempt has been crowned with 
success. 

Most merchants and manufacturers 
these days are thinking hard and say- 
ing little. They are trying to provide 
for the future as best they can, but they 
are not disposed to go to extremes in 
any direction. Pursuance of this policy 
has been the saving feature in a trade 
situation which has been characterized 
by many elements of uncertainty. Al- 
though there are many reasons for be- 
lieving that the turn has come in vari- 
ous industries, there are also the best of 
reasons why merchants and the great 
wholesale interests, together with manu- 
facturers, should continue to pursue a 
conservative course until it is seen just 
what the chances of staging a well- 
planned spring revival really are. 


BROAD INVESTMENT BUYING 


The bond market is by far the bright- 
est thing in Wall Street. It is disclos- 
ing real strength of the best kind in 
various directions. The enormous output 
of municipal securities indicates that 
authorizations and sales for. the calendar 
year now closing will exceed $1,000,- 
000,000, Judging by what happened in 
1909 and other years of revived bond 
trading, it is believed that there will be 
a ae better investment inquiry as a 
consequence of the easier rediscount 
rates and the well-founded belief that 
the country is in for better times and 
better things. 

On the other hand, it is well to remem- 
ber that the nation has by no means re- 
covered from the last inflationary move- 
ment, and-that genuine revival in va- 
rious commercial lines must depend to a 
large extent upon our ability to do 
business satisfactorily with foreign mar- 
kets. The foreign exchange problem and 
that of Europe’s badly depreciated cur- 
rencies are still in some respects the 
ruling factors in the economic situation 
today. 





FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, plowing and 
preparation of the soil for winter seed- 
ing have made good progress throughout 
most of the northern hemisphere, and 
are nearing completion in many coun- 
tries. Recent rains in Germany, Rou- 
mania, Hungary and central Europe .in 


general have put the soil in excellent con-_ 


dition, and will tend to result in an in- 
crease in acreage. Recent rains have 
greatly facilitated fall seeding in Great 
Britain, and the soil is pewcan. 4 in excel- 
lent tilth, The present outlook, how- 
ever, indicates a probable reduction: in 
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acreage. The drouth is again becoming 
serious in France, and fall seeding is 
being delayed. 

Further good rains have generally 
benefited conditions in British India, and 
it is probable that a normal acreage will 
be sown to wheat. The prospects are 
not favorable for an increase in the 
wheat acreage in North Africa, as the 
growers are discouraged over present 
prices. Moisture conditions have been 
favorable in Canada, and the seeding of 
winter wheat is nearly completed. 

Good rains have benefited crops in 
Uruguay, and a wheat crop of about 
one third more than last year is now 
expected. Weather conditions continue 
favorable in Australia and, considering 
the increase in acreage and the favorable 
growing conditions, a large crop is ex- 
pected. Good rains are also reported 
from South Africa over the bulk of the 
wheat growing area. 

Threshing of the grain crop for 1921 
is now practically completed. Rain in- 
terfered somewhat in some sections of 
Canada, and a slight reduction both in 
quantity and quality of the wheat crop 
may result. Harvesting and threshing 
were generally carried on under favor- 
able conditions in the United States and 
also in eastern, southern and central Eu- 
rope. According to estimates now avail- 
able, the total wheat production of the 
29 leading wheat producing countries of 
the world, excluding Russia, was 2,852,- 
825,000 bus in 1921, compared with 2,- 
661,959,000 in 1920. 

The condition of crops in China is gen- 
erally reported to be disappointing. Ex- 
cessive rains in the early part of the 
growing season, succeeded by a long con- 
tinued drouth, caused much damage. As 
no statistics are available, it is impossible 
to state the amount of damage done, but 
the general belief is that crops are con- 
siderably below average. The wheat crop 
in the Yangtze valley in 1921 has proved 
about 60 per cent of the normal, and 20 
per cent below that of 1920. In Shan- 
tung and Chihle the crop is again very 
poor, almost as bad as last year, when 
the great famine occurred. The crops 
in southern Manchuria are reported quite 
abundant, excepting in part of the Liao 
valley. In general, crops are expected to 
yield about 20 per cent above average. 
The condition is not so favorable in 
northern Manchuria, and the continued 
drouth in the Hunchun district has near- 
ly killed the bean and Italian millet 
crops. The wheat crop for northern 
Manchuria is expected to be about 20 per 
cent below average. 

The prospects for the rice crop in 
British India continue to show improve- 
ment. The condition is good to excellent 
in the Central Provinces. Winter paddy 
is normal in Bengal, but poor in Assam, 
while transplanted rice in Assam is re- 
ported to be good. Owing to the im- 
proved prospects for India in general, 
the price of rice has fallen appreciably 
in most provinces. The first official esti- 
mate of the yield in Japan in 1921 is 
given as 18,241,439,000 lbs (hulled), com- 
pared with 19,849,197,000 in 1920. 

Recent figures available for Spain give 
the rice production in 1921 as 402,877,000 
a | ama compared with 393,759,000 
in 1920, 





FLOUR MILLING IN MANCHURIA 


Construction work on a large, modern 
flour mill at Lungchingtsun, a city of 
something over 3,000 population located 
in Manchuria, is nearing completion, 
states the Trans Pacific Magazine. The 
buildings are all erected, and most of the 
machinery, imported from England, is at 
hand. The power plant for the mill will 
have enough excess power to generate 
lighting current for the town. 

Recent investigations, according to the 
Trans Pacific, seem to indicate a tend- 
ency for flour milling to shift from Man- 
churia to Shanghai, where some 22 mills 
are now turning out over 90,000 ba 
daily. At Wusih there are six large mills 
producing 23,000 bags per day. Hankow, 
Tientsin, Tsinan and Changchun each 
have four mills with a daily producing 
capacity of 13,000, 12,000, 12,000 and 
10,000 bags, respectively. The Lee Feng 
Flour Co. and the Chang Hsin Machine 
Flour Milling Co., of Shanghai, have re- 
cently been granted licenses to conduct 
business. 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpvon, Ene., Ocr. 19, 1921 








The flour trade may be described as a 
“débacle,” with a general desire to take 
almost any price, irrespective of cost, to 
get clear of stock; but the demand is so 
small that it is next to impossible to re- 
duce holdings. Home millers and im- 
porters alike have the same difficulty, 
and it is seldom that this market has 
been so badly hit. The one redeeming 
feature is that the home millers are 
keeping the price up, and only reduced 
it 1s per sack this week. 

This does not apply to the small coun- 
try millers who grind native wheat, for 
during the past week the farmers in 
many districts have taken very low prices 
for their grain, which has enabled these 
millers to offer a good straight run of 
English wheat flour at 40s per 280 lbs, 
which a few weeks ago was worth 55s. 
Truly a tempting price, and certainly the 
cheapest flour offering. 


NO CONTINENTAL DEMAND 


There was until recently a fair trade 
for flour to the Continent, but this has 
vanished, probably due to the present 
financial position and the adverse ex- 


change. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS 


The weather continues fine, which has 
the effect of keeping down the consump- 
tive demand, e weather experts give 
October a record month for warmth and 
sunshine. 


FORWARD BUYING 


There is very little trade, even at the 
discount for the forward position, as 
most importers and their buyers feel 
that their present responsibilities are 
quite enough, and think it wise to await 
the further development of events. It 
seems useless to forecast the future, see- 
ing that there are so many things to 
consider that may or may not have a 
bearing on the market. 


FRENCH LOW GRADE 


There has been some pressure to sell 
French low grade flour, and offers have 
been received at 32s 6d, c.i.f. This flour 
is better in color than the ordinary 
American second clear, but not so strong; 
however, the two as a blend work very 
well together for the te cae for which 
they are generally u 


HUNGARIAN FLOUR 


There were some offers recently at 65s, 
c.i.f., but they did not tempt the trade. 
The price will have to be much lower 
before buyers will try this flour again 
after an absence of seven years, and it 
looks an almost improbable proposition 
to reintroduce this fancy priced article 
to the trade. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


The Australian Wheat Committee has 
not been offering Australian flour for 
—_ time, for which the trade can be 

atulated, as buyers undoubtedly 
ww d have been tempted to purchase, 


and the losses would have been consider- 
able. Arrivals of Australian flour this 
week have been fairly large, and it is 


doubtful whether there is much more to 
come along. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The cheapest offers received still come 
from Canada, Canadian straights have 
been offered at 42s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for 
October to December shipment from the 
seaboard, and although there have been 
offers from Minnesota and Kansas mills 
at much lower prices than recently asked, 
they are still out of line with Canada. 
Canadian straights on spot are worth 
57s, ex-granary, and Minnesota export 
patents about the same price. Kansas 
straights, for which there is practically 
no demand, are offered at 55s, ex-store, 
but sellers would be willing to take less 


question. Of course, the onus of the 
trouble is laid on the government, which 
is accused of short-sightedness and dilly- 
dallying. Its sins of commission and 
omission are piled high. Some are prod- 
ding it to make larger unemployment al- 
lowances, and others insist that there 
should be no unemployment whatsoever, 
so it is indeed between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. 

The prime minister set the ball roll- 
ing on the second day of the new ses- 
sion by laying before it the new schemes 
that had been formulated to alleviate the 
situation. He spoke to a crowded house, 
reviewed the causes of the present crisis 
of unemployment, denied the charges 
cast at the ministry, and finally made 





it is naught.’ 


which a high price was asked. 


and possibly even to show a profit 


were entered into. 


not to smile. 





“THE GOOD OLD TIMES” 


The Northwestern Miller acknowledges the following interesting letter 
from a Glasgow correspondent signing himself “Importer”: 

“It is just about 10 months ago since the flour importers of Glasgow 
resumed the free importation of flour after three and a half years of con- 
trol, and it has taken us just that period of time to arrive at the ‘Good 
Old Times’ when spot flour is always sold at a sacrifice, when the buyers 
never appear to be buying, when the other fellow is always a little cheaper 
and his flour always a little better, and when the buyer saith, ‘It is naught; 


“How this has come about is rather interesting. When the free impor- 
tation of flour was resumed in November, 1920, we flour importers found 
ourselves in an interesting and unparalleled position in respect that we 
had to start ‘ab initio’ with only the Wheat Commission as a competitor, 
and it holding only very small quantities of desirable grades of flour, for 
It is true, we had to take considerable risks, 
starting as we did with a c.i.f. price of over 90s for straight-run hard wheat 
flours, but always there was that insistent demand that swallowed arrivals 
as fast as they came in, and created a spot premium. This enabled im- 
porters to continue bringing in moderate quantities even in the face of 
steadily and sometimes dramatically falling markets, without serious losses 
on a period of trading. When, how- 
ever, prices fell, on the advent of the new crop, to between 50s and 55s, 
c.i.f., a bolder policy commended itself to many, and extensive transactions 
Buyers took hold freely, and importers, having gaily 
filled them up, then proceeded to fill themselves up. 

“These supplies are now pouring in; spot premiums have disappeared, 
flour is going to store, and store keepers are smiling as store keepers ought 
We are wearing ‘rue for remembrance’ and peacocks’ feath- 
ers (idiocy), and—and—Oh, yes! the ‘Good Old Times’ have come again.” 








to get rid of their stocks. Australian 
flour is not worth more than 50s, ex-store, 
and home milled is quoted at 56s 3d, net, 
ex-mill. Minneapolis second clears are 
offered at 33s, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


Home mills are still working on short 
time, and the quantity of millfeed for 
disposal is necessarily small. The price 
for middlings remains unchanged at £11 
10s per ton, ex-mill. Bran is 10s lower 
than last week, and can be purchased at 
£8, ex-mill. These prices are high, com- 
pared with offers for millfeed from the 
Continent, and directly the home mills 
find a better trade for flour and their 
output of millfeed is higher, the price 
must be reduced. Plate middlings on 
spot are valued at £8 5s, ex-mill, and 
£7, cif. 


OATMEAL 


There is absolutely no call for oat- 
meal or rolled oats, and the following 
prices are the approximate values: Mid- 
lothian, 60s per 280 lbs, ex-store; Aber- 
deen and American, 47s 6d, ex-store; the 
latter, 45s, c.i.f; rolled oats, 55s ex-store 
and 47s 6d, c.i.f. 


PARLIAMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Parliament reopened this week after 
a recess of some six weeks, and one of 
the first things with which it had to 
come to grips was the unemployment 


his great appeal to all classes to unite 
in bringing about increased production 
and a revival of trade, which is the only 
possible solution to the whole trouble. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, referring to the 
feverish activity abroad, said the fever 
had gone here and that the British people 
were subnormal. What they had to do 
was to build up their strength, which 
could not be done on patent medicines. 
Trade must be re-established, and in 
order to bring this about there must be 
peace, good will and co-operation be- 
tween nations as well as between all 
classes of the community. 

Last week the London unemployed, 
some 9,000 strong, made another great 
demonstration, and a number of the dem- 
onstrators came into conflict with the 
police. Quite a little mélée took place in 
the neighborhood of Piccadilly, causing 
a good deal of consternation among pe- 
destrians and shoppers. 

The demands for maintenance put for- 
ward by the unemployed, to uphold which 
the demonstration was made, are as fol- 
lows: 36s ($7) per week for a man; 5s, 
or about $1, for each child up to 16 
yaers; rent up to 15s; 110 lbs of coal or 
its equal in gas; 30s for a single person 
of 18 and over. Where the money is to 
come from is not taken into account, 
the popular idea being that the govern- 
ment has a deep pocket to which there 
is no bottom. The taxpayers know other- 
wise, and look with blank dismay at all 


these demands and schemes, seeing that 
they have to foot the bill. 


ELEVATORS FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


It is reported that a contract for 36 
grain elevators has been placed with a 
Canadian firm for erection by the South 
African government. Most of the ma- 
chinery, it is said, is to be purchased 
from Great Britain. No further par- 
ticulars are available. 


AN INDIAN SUMMER 


Wonderful weather has continued in 
the south of England up to the end of 
this week, and on some days 76 degrees 
in the shade were registered. In conse- 
quence of the unusual warmth, violets 
have begun to ~ up in the woods 
again, in favored places chestnut trees 
are bursting into bloom, and even ripe 
strawberries have been gathered. Some 
very striking exhibits of fruit and vege- 
tables were made at a horticultural ex- 
hibition in London the other day, the 
excellence of which is attributed to the 
weather, and some pomegranates have 
ripened in the open, which is a most un- 
usual occurrence in England. 

The flour trade, however, would like to 
see some frost, so that the demand for 
bread might be stimulated. People are 
not hungry enough, under present con- 
ditions, to suit those who deal in wheat 
flour. 

THE FALL OF THE MARK 


The very heavy and serious decline in 
the mark during the past week has had 
a disastrous effect on the trade in flour 
and like commodities in the German mar- 
kets, and all import business is at a 
complete standstill. On the other hand, 
there is a frenzied scramble on the part 
of the general public to buy at any cost, 
and the retail shops are crowded with 
customers. The seller, however, is re- 
luctant to part with his goods, as he will 
only be able to replace them at his own 
disadvantage. 

All other continental currencies have 
been upset by the fall of the mark, 
which is attributed to the widespread 
anxiety on the part of Germans to 
escape or minimize the disastrous effects 
of inflation and heavy taxation. It is 
generally understood that considerable 
anxiety exists regarding the payment of 
grain contracts. The weakness of wheat 
during the last few days is believed to 
be largely due to these rumors. 


AMERICA’S HOMAGE 


The gracious act of the United States 
Congress in bestowing the Congressional 
Medal on the “Unknown Warrior” has 
been commented upon with much warmth 
of feeling, both in the press and by man 
to man. The ceremony of placing the 
medal upon the tomb of the “Unknown 
Warrior” was carried out with great 
solemnity and impressiveness, and a vast 
concourse of people gathered both out- 
side and inside Westminster Abbey. 
The tomb is in the pavement of the 
great nave of the Abbey, just within the 
west door, and among the other em- 
blems that mark the resting place of the 
glorious dead General Pershing laid the 
little star of gilt and enamel, America’s 
tribute and homage to the sacrifice of the 
“Unknown” and his companions. 

Most of the leading Americans in Lon- 
don were present, including Ambassador 
and Mrs. Harvey, Consul-General Skin- 
ner and Mr. Vanderbilt, while Britain’s 
representatives included field marshals 
Earl Haig, Earl French, Viscount Allen- 
by, Sir Henry Wilson and Sir William 
Robertson. In placing the medal upon 
the tomb General Pershing spoke the 
following words: 

“Now, in this holy sanctuary, in the 
name of the President and the people of 
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the United States, I place upon his tomb 
the Medal of Honor conferred upon him 
by special act of the American Congress, 
in commemoration of the sacrifices of 
our British comrade and his fellow- 
countrymen, and as a slight token of our 
gratitude and affection toward this 
people.” 

The dean of Westminster accepted the 
care of the gift in fitting remarks, and 
Mr. Lloyd-George acted as spokesman 
for the British people in expressing 
gratitude to the President, Congress and 
the people of the United States for their 
striking act of homage to the valiant 
dead. The ceremony ended by a prayer 
that the two great peoples of America 
and Great Britain might ever go forward 
charged with the high privilege of their 
stewardship for the liberties of mankind, 
and after the singing of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” and the blessing, 
the familiar and touching notes of the 
“Last Post” were sounded by the bugles, 
followed by the national anthem. 

On leaving the Abbey General Per- 
shing proceeded to the Cenotaph in 
Whitehall, and placed a large wreath of 
laurel, tied with the American colors, 
among the profusion of flowers that sur- 
rounded the plinth. 


NOTES 


Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, was in London 
for a few days this week in the interests 
of his firm. 

R. F. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, returned from the Conti- 
nent this week and spent a few days in 
London. He is now visiting the northern 
markets, and will sail for home on Nov. 
5, aboard the Baltic. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 17 


The winding up of the Scottish section 
of the Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies was not allowed to pass without 
formal yet spontaneous recognition on 
the part of members of the corn trade in 
Glasgow of the services rendered during 
the existence of control by James Begg. 

Mr. Begg, who is the head of the firm 
of John Jackson & Co., wheat importers, 
Glasgow, was in charge of the commis- 
sion’s work in Scotland, his official posi- 
tion being chairman of the landed grain 
committee for Scotland and_ resident 
commissioner in Scotland for the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies. In his 
own business Mr. Begg is recognized as 
one of the most alert men in the grain 
trade, and in his work under the control 
régime he handled the government’s af- 
fairs with the skill and promptitude that 
one would expect from such a master. 

The presentation to Mr. Begg was ar- 
ranged by the Glasgow Corn Trade As- 
sociation. It was very appropriate that 
James McD. Black, of Cochrane & Black, 
flour importers, should preside at the 
function, as he was a colleague with 
Mr. Begg in the Scottish department of 
the commission, being engaged on the 
imported flour side of the werk and re- 
tiring from it before decontrol took final 
shape, in order to take up his own firm’s 
business when private importations of 
flour were again allowed. It is the cus- 
tom, in corn trade presentations in Glas- 
gow, to select a painting by a prominent 
artist as the gift, and this course was 
adhered to in the case of Mr. Begg. 

The chairman paid a high tribute to 
the management of the affairs of the 
commission in Scotland by Mr. Begg, and 
expressed the view that his efficiency had 
saved the state hundreds of thousands 
of pounds that might otherwise have been 
wasted. James T. Farquhar, of Far- 
quhar & Pearson, grain merchants, and 
James McKim, of J. & R. Snodgrass, 
millers, also expressed the high opinions 
held among the trade as to Mr. Begg’s 
services in his official capacity. 


IMPORTED FLOUR SITUATION 


Prices of flour continue to recede, 
though the view of the trade here is that 
Kansas at 56s is still too dear. Canadian 
and Australian flours are making the 
pace toward cheapness. High grade 
Manitoba flour for November shipment, 
which should arrive here by the end of 
November or the middle of December, is 
being offered at 49s per sack. From 
prices at which Manitoba No. 1 wheat 
has been sold recently at London and 
Liverpool, it is estimated that home 
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milled flour from this grade can be made 
at about 48s. There is a good deal of 
flour offering at under 50s, with nearly 
70,000 sacks in store in Glasgow, and the 
tendency is for the forward price to 
approximate that of spot goods. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 17 


The flour situation is practically un- 
changed. Some millers have cabled lower 
prices for forward shipment, which is 
not tending to induce consumers to buy 
large quantities ahead,’ although there 
have been isolated parcels bought for 
November shipment from the seaboard. 


HEAVY STOCKS IMPEDE BUSINESS 


On spot the demand is very poor, and 
fresh business is almost at a standstill. 
Belfast and Dublin are overburdened 
with flour, as arrivals have been out of 
proportion to the consumption.: These 
heavy stocks are of the Minneapolis 
class, which is difficult to sell at present, 
despite the fact that importers are will- 
ing to sell at a figure which will show 
them a considerable loss, 60s having been 
accepted, full landed terms. 

For shipment 54@55s, net, c.i.f., has 
been cabled for November seaboard, but 
it is difficult to induce consumers to 
operate at any price in the forward posi- 
tion. Secondary Minnesotas are offered 
around 52s, net, c.i.f., and lower grades 
at 45@46s. 

Manitoba export patents have been sold 
as low as 47s, net, c.if., Belfast, No- 
vember seaboard, but the general price 
runs about 48s. On spot Manitoba ex- 
port patents are obtainable at 62s, and 
53@54s, full delivered terms, has been 
accepted for a good straight run Mani- 
toba flour. Kansas mills are offering 
export patent grades in the neighbor- 
hood of 49@50s, net, c.if., Belfast and 
Dublin. 

Soft winters are still out of line, for 
the mills are asking 52@453s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 54s, Dublin, for export pat- 
ents, which prices cannot compete with 
the home millers, who are offering a good 
home milled flour on the basis of 55s, 
full delivered terms. There have been 
offers of soft Canadian export patents 
at 50s, full delivered terms, Belfast, but 
the flour is not a free seller. 


OATMEAL 


The market has been very weak: A 
further decline in home grown oats, 
coupled with beautiful weather, bringing 
about a reduced consumption for feed- 
ing, has upset all calculations. Best 
Irish oats have sold as low as £9 ton, de- 
livered, Belfast, and in country districts 
millers have been able to secure what 
they want in the neighborhood of £8 or 
less. The season opened with fair stocks 
of Canadian oats in merchants’ hands, so 
the market was not able to absorb new 
Irish oats as quickly as usual, with the 
result that prices have been forced down 
very quickly. 

Irish flake is unchanged at 58s per sack 
of 280 lbs, although foreign millers have 
been willing to accept 50@52s, c.i.f. 
Medium has not changed in price, al- 


though there are indications that millers 
would accept 38s if they could meet a 
quantity buyer. Foreign made meal is 
completely out of line, and there are in- 
dications that the situation will not soon 
improve. ; 

FEED 

Owing to limited manufacture by home 
millers, who are not running full time, 
demand is about equal to the supply, 
and prices are unchanged on the home 
makes. Broad white bran is about £10 
ton, full delivered terms, less the usual 
discount; red bran is around £8@9. The 
demand for imported brans and pollards 
is poor, the market being only able to 
absorb the home made. 

The demand for feedingstuffs is sim- 
ply wretched. Millers are not only los- 
ing money on Indian corn, but it is im- 
possible to get rid of it in such quanti- 
ties as would enable them to run even 
half time. Millers both north, south, east 
and west find it impossible to dispose of 
their output. For ordinary meal for cat- 
tle feeding the price in the north of Ire- 
land has been forced to under £9 ton. 
The figure in Dublin and the south has 
not been below £9 10s. For cooked food 
of the flaked variety the price runs £11 
@12 ton, according to mill and quality. 

Linseed cakes have shown some evi- 
dence of a better demand, although noth- 
ing like what it should be. The nominal 
price, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, is 
£16 10s@£17 ton. Decorticated cotton- 
seed meal is quoted at about £14@£14 
10s ton for shipment, and for decorti- 
cated cake, home made, the price is nomi- 
nally about £16. 


HARVESTING IN AUSTRALIA 


New Grain Deliveries in South Australia— 
Considerable Industrial Expansion in 
the Commonwealth 


MeEtpourneE, Vicrorta, Oct. 4.—Al- 
though nearly three months will elapse 
before the harvesting of the current 
wheat crop is general in Australia, a 
start has already been made in South 
Australia, in the early districts of which 
several loads of new grain have been de- 
livered to agents. Reports have been re- 
ceived to the effect that South Australian 
_new wheat has been offered at 5s@5s 3d, 
f.o.b. port of shipment, and it now ap- 
pears that a few large parcels have been 
sold at the lower price. The wheat is 
to be shipped abroad, the necessary spe- 
cial permits having been obtained. 








VICTORIAN MILLERS ANXIOUS 


As a rule, Victorian millers are not in- 
clined to meet troubles half way. There 
is, however, some anxiety in their minds 
regarding the immediate future in con- 
nection with the harvesting of the new 
wheat crop in South Australia. 

Last week representatives of the Mill- 
owners’ Association had an _ interview 
with the minister in charge of the Wheat 
Scheme, and expressed the conviction 
that complications will arise at once. 
South Australian wheat and flour, it was 
stated, has already been quoted to mill- 








.World’s Rye Crops 
Estimates of the rye crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 


Agriculture, 


the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of 


information, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of 
war conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 


seven years is approximately unchanged. 








1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

United States .........+. 69,318 88,909 91,041 62,933 48,862 54,050 
COMBED. sccrcccsecvcecvece 11,306 10,297 8,496 3,857 2,876 2,393 
BPMORTIOR ccc cccrcevesces *1,000 *1,000 *1,000 858 2,008 1,811 
CHE cee boeecccésivensnes 53 176 92 187 185 * 161 
P| Pere rrrre re rere 9,898 9,035 10,604 10,992 *12,000 *12,000 
TE, o.c.s's cevence 18,169 13,681 5,132 5,008 *6,000 18,000 
eee 9,798 6,490 4,427 5,901 5,306 7,107 
Czecho-Slovakia ... eke 32,941 Ss. sivn - <asgeus cebea” — eeben 
TROMURBTE cc ciccccvecceses 12,586 14,909 12,726 8,870 10,569 13,001 
Peer 9,173 10,505 11,031 *10,000 *10,000 10,000 
PHGMCO co ccccccccccccesce 34,492 28,736 28,935 24,768 $3,351 33,148 
co PEPeeerre eer r i 260, 195,732 240,120 315,301 274,677 350,486 360.310 
GROEGD: .c6 cccccccceccevess 1,351 1,081 1,012 69 *500 *500 
CRONE ce ccoscscenseses 20,564 *30,000 *45,000 *60,000 *70,000 88,286 
OO Eero ere ree Tr 4,539 4,571 4,724 4,460 5,582 4,362 
Jugo-Slavia 66,161 *50,000 *1,000 *1,000 *1,000 800 
Netherlands 14,222 14,057 13,022 11,958 12,391 13,726 
Norway ........... ‘ 970 1,063 1,012 1,159 943 82 
i, PT TETTTRITT EE 82,082 + ee ee mn ye ee 
ROUMABIA 2. ccccccccsere 11,169 3,430 1,694 *1,880 1,694 2,911 
RRUBBIR ccc ccesaccvesseses *450,000 *500,000 *600,000 683,000 843,740 902,792 
CE bc aed ee dedsesestws 27,830 23,296 30,445 24,365 28,782 26,012 
BUOBOM ces vcsecveceseues 23,055 23,074 19,793 14,080 22,929 23,133 
Switzerland ..........++. 1,622 1,748 1,850 1,752 *1,700 *1,700 
United Kingdom *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 1,700 1,800 
AUBtFAHA 2... cccrcscccces *100 *100 *100 97 127 67 
Totals, 26 countries. .1,160,351 1,109,631 1,245,229 1,209,937 1,213,997 1,472,731 1,578,889 


*Conjectural, 
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ers in Victoria, and although it is pos- 
sible to prevent trade in wheat within 
the state under the wheat marketing act, 
it is not possible to prevent trade in 
flour. 

Hence, in the opinion of local millers, 
there is every probability that, in a short 
while, South Australian flour will be 
quoted on a basis which will render it 
impossible for Victorian millers to grist 
old wheat for Victorian consumption, 
and mills in this state, therefore, will 
have to close temporarily. To obviate 
this the members of the deputation asked 
that from Sept. 30 all wheat shall be 
sold at world’s parity. 

The minister, in reply, indicated that 
he could make no definite promise, as 
the matter must be considered by the 
cabinet and the Australian Wheat Board. 
It has been pointed out, however, that a 
reversion to over-sea parity prices on 
Sept. 30 is out of the question. In view 
of the agreement existing between the 
several states to maintain the price of 
local wheat at 9s per bu to the end of 
the year, it is considered by many to be 
extremely doubtful whether South Aus- 
tralian millers will be permitted to grist 
new wheat for local consumption at new 
season’s prices. 


FURTHER FLOUR FOR EGYPT 


Recently tenders were invited for the 
gristing of 6,000 tons of flour for Egypt. 
There was keen competition between the 
millers of Victoria and those of West- 
ern Australia, but the South Australians 
were hopelessly out of it. The contract 
for about 3,000 tons of 80 per cent flour 
has come to Victoria, but that for the 
best Australian flour has gone to West- 
ern Australia, as the higher price ruling 
for mill offal in that state at present 
gives the millers there a decided ad- 
vantage. 

VICTORIAN PRICES ALTERED 


Last week the Victorian Millowners’ 
Association reduced the price of bran 
and pollard 10s to £6 per 2,000 lbs, net, 
delivered in Melbourne and suburbs, and 
advanced the price of flour 5s to £21 10s 
per ton. The reduction in the price of 
offal was made owing to the poor de- 
mand and to meet competition from the 
neighboring states. 


TO END DOUBLE TAXATION 


A scheme for the elimination of double 
taxation within the empire is to be adopt- 
ed, and the incomes of primary produc- 
ers will be taxed at a rate applicable to 
an average income over a period of five 
years. Exemption from income tax will 
be granted to all shareholders in com- 
panies in respect of distribution, whether 
in cash or in shares, of value represent- 
ing profit on the sale of capital assets, 
or writing up of value of capital assets. 
This amendment will be retroactive. 


AUSTRALIA’S GROWING DEBT 


The total public debt now stands at 
the colossal amount of £831,812,872, 
which shows an increase in the last 12 
months of £25,444,623. Considering that 
the population of Australia is only about 
5,500,000, it is not surprising that people 
are wondering whither the country is 
tending. The public debt of the Common- 
wealth, as distinct from that of the sev- 
eral individual states, was, on June 30, 
£401,720,025, compared with the states’ 
£430,092,847. 

Of the Commonwealth indebtedness 
£359,606,719 is due to war activities, and 
the remainder represents other debts. 
The increase of the Commonwealth debt 
last year was £38,697,071, but there was 
a redemption of £16,286,950, and a re- 
duction in the estimated indebtedness for 
war gratuities of £2,000,000. Hence the 
net increase aggregated only £20,410,121. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Although Australia, in common with 
other countries, has been experiencing 
the effects of the aftermath of the war 
period, figures published by the bureau 
of commerce and industry reveal exten- 
sive industrial development during the 
last 18 months. The new companies reg- 
istered in 1920 totaled 2,082, and the ac- 
tivities of existing companies were ap- 
preciably extended. In the first half of 
the present year 737 new companies were 
registered, the best record having been in 
Victoria. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 
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Regardless of how much one might de- 
sire to inject a note of optimism into 
flour market reports these yo te it is 
im ible to do so without adding false 
color and incorrectly presenting the situ- 
ation. The facts are that, for the past 
two weeks,- while there has been some 
small buying, the general situation is as 
bad as it has been any time in the past 
year, principally for the reason that, in 
order to avoid the threatened railroad 
tie-up, buyers of all classes booked flour 
somewhat beyond their immediate needs. 

When the strike was declared off, a 
downward tendency of the market al- 
most immediately manifested itself, and 
the break of about 6c in wheat prices 
during the week just closed has been 
about the last straw, representing the 
third time within recent months that buy- 
ers have made purchases, only to see t 
market decline rapidly thereafter. 

As the situation stands now, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to sell flour at any 
price, because, no matter how low it is 
offered, buyers are afraid it will be 
lower before delivery, particularly in 
face of the fact that a large grain 
operator like Patten has come out with 
a statement that the wheat market may 
go considerably lower. 

The trouble with domestic markets is 
due largely to the Canadian mills, which, 
owing to generous supplies of wheat, are 
able to dominate the export situation. In 
consequence, American mills are practi- 
cally out of it and their entire product 
forced upon the domestic market. The 
pressure so caused has naturally borne 
prices below the level to which they 
might have been expected to go., Sales 
have been made through here for export 
by Canadian mills during the past week 
at $4.90, jute, for straight flour, which, 
taking into consideration the duty of 20 

er cent, would make the same flour 
ere, duty paid, $5.88. This is an ex- 
tremely low price, and lower than Cana- 
dian mills are generally quoting for do- 
mestic stuff, as in fact the general low 
level of Canadian quotations for the do- 
mestic trade has been around $6. 

The strong desire on the part of 
American mills to do business and com- 
pete with the Canadian mills has forced 
some of their prices down to an extreme- 
ly low level, while other and _ stiffer 
backed concerns have maintained their 
levels, which accounts for an extremely 
wide range in prices. For example, there 
was one sale of spring wheat bakers pat- 
ent made at $6.50, which represents the 
low level, while other mills are holding 
at $7.80 for the same grade of flour, 
thus making the range $1.30. It can be 
readily seen that business, on a profitable 
basis at least, was extremely difficult. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents, $8.50@9.25; standard patents, $6.75 
@7.25; first clears, $4.75@5.50; soft win- 
ter straights, $5.50@6; hard winter 
straights, $6.25@6.75; clears, $4.75@5.50; 
rye, $5.25@5.75,—all in jute. 


FREIGHT REDUCTION 
Confusion regarding the application of 
freight reduction on flour purchased be- 
fore this reduction became effective is 
not lessening, principally because there 
seems to be a tendency on the part of 
some mills, even though contracts cov- 
ering purchases + pmo provide for 
the contingency of altered freight rates, 
to refuse buyers the advantage of the 
reduction, basing their objections on the 
toga that the wheat purchased to cover 
our sales did not move on the reduced 
rate basis. 


Flour distributors point out that, when 
freight rates advanced so substantially 
in 1918, millers were practically of one 
mind as to who should pay the advance, 
and now that the shoe is on the other 
foot, distributors feel that millers should 
not hesitate to allow them the advantage 
of the decreased rate, which their buyers 
will all claim. 

Here is an instance in which the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation contract is so 
explicit that buyers who have made pur- 
chases based upon it should feel that 
their interests this matter are per- 
fectly protected. In substance it states 
clearly that any change in freight rates 
subsequent to date of sale is to be re- 
flected in the price of the flour at desti- 
nation. 


EXPORT TRADE MEETING 


A second meeting of the export trade 
was held in the Exchange, Thursday, with 
a somewhat larger attendance than the 

revious week. The proposals submitted 

y the Railroad Claim conference were 

discussed. There was a general feelin 
that these were unfair to exporters, an 
should be rejected. A new committee of 
10 was appointed, with W. S. Harrison 
chairman, to prepare and present a coun- 
ter proposition that would more nearly 
embody the wishes of the entire trade 
with reference to claims. This new com- 
mittee has among its members repre- 
sentatives from the larger export houses 
as well as the small ones, and the pro- 
posal they frame up will doubtless be 
acceptable to all branches of this trade. 


NOTES 

Aage Christian Wassard, of the Port- 
land (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., was in 
New York this week on his way home 
from a tour of the Orient. 

Michael Toomey, of the Raymond- 
Hadley-Toomey Co., and F. W. Peach, 
of Mardorf, Peach & Co:, London, sailed 
for home today on the Olympic. 

Edgar O. Challenger, New York flour 
broker, who has for 21 years occupied 
an office at 437 Produce Exchange, this 
week moved to larger quarters at 213 in 
the same building. 

A. J. Gardner, New York representa- 
tive of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., whose’ 
offices were at A-4 Produce Exchange, 
has moved to larger quarters at 437 in 
the same building. 

Robert Siglow, of Siglow, Deming & 
Co., New York flour exporters, will sail 
from New York on Nov. 13 on the steam- 
ship Orbita, of the Royal Mail Line, 
on a European trip. 

Millers visiting New York this week: 
O. F. Oleson, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; M. A. Pol- 
lock, manager Canadian Flour Export 
Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ont; Paul C. 
Guignon, secretary and manager Aviston 
Milling Co., St. Louis. 


D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, 
Md., recently enpped a carload of flour 
for Near East Relief. This flour was 
made from B tee contributed by the 
farmers of Washington County, Mary- 
land, D. A. Stickell being chairman of 
the committee for that county. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Nov. 5.—Flour was 
demoralized this week. Most buyers got 
panicky when Chicago December wheat 
went below the dollar mark, fearing that 
the cereal was on its way to 50c and fail- 
ing to realize that right then was the 
time, the golden opportunity, to increase 
stock and reduce averages. It is much 
easier to go with the tide and buy on 
the bul but the road to success leads 
in a different direction. 

The farmers in this section have sud- 
denly come to the conclusion that they 


will sell no wheat at current rates; con- 
sequently, have locked their barn 
doors and hidden the keys thereof. They 
generally unload on the breaks, but if 
they really have any wheat, it is likely 
either moth eaten or weevil or fly cut, 
and will soon walk away or blow away. 

Springs were lower and dull, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $7@7.25; stand- 
ard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@10 less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. There 
were some very low prices quoted, in- 
cluding short patents at $7.25, or less, 
cotton, but no one would consider buying 
anything, regardless of the price. 

Hard winters were weak and slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $6.75 
@7; straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 98-lb_ cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@1l5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Some 
Oklahoma mills were quoting at fully 
25c under Kansas mills, and were making 
a special drive to sell short patent at 
pretty close to $6, bulk. Several bids 
were put out for round lots, but nothing 
was done. Ordinary straights were of- 
fered as low as $6, cotton, without at- 
tracting attention. 

Soft winters were easier and neglect- 
ed, short patents closing nominally at 
$6@6.25; near-by prvere Fy $5@5.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 
5@lic less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Patent was not in demand at all, 
though fine near-by short stock could 
be had at $6 or less in good secondhand 
cottons. Near-by straights sold in one 
instance as low as $4.90 in secondhand 
cottons, guaranteed free from weevil and 
fly, though many of the good offerings 
were held at and around $5, bulk. 
Trading was unusually light. 

City mills ran moderately and found 
trade unsatisfactory, domestic and ex- 
port. They reduced flour 25c bbl, but 
made no change in feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 33,056 
bbls; destined for export, 5,723. 


NOTES 


The drouth in this section has been 
broken by a splendid rainfall. 


Baltimore Chamber of Commerce mem- 
bership certificates are selling at $225. 

Exports from here this week included 
5,256 bbls flour and 878,459 bus grain— 
767,030 wheat, 77,143 corn and 34,286 
rye. 

John A. Peterson, superintendent 
Western Maryland elevator, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

E. J. White, Philadelphia manager 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was here this week conferring with J. 
Ross Myers, the company’s local dis- 
tributor. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Nov. 5, 1,116,015 bus; same 
period last year, 1,284,731.. Range of 
prices this week, 90c@$1.08; last year, 
$1.65@2.131,. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., of New 
York, has consented to become a member 
of the. directorate of the Export and 
Import Board of Trade of Baltimore. 

While the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
has given up its local offices, it will here- 
after be represented here by the Balti- 
more Oceanic Steamship Co., and will 
continue to make Baltimore one of its 
ports of call. 


The difference between No. 2 red win- 
ter and No. 2 red winter garlicky wheat 
at the close today was only 3c, showing 
the superiority of the latter when free 
from weevil and fly, as it has to be in 
order to grade. 

The National Brokerage Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, with $30,000 capital stock, to 
do a general brokerage, commission, for- 
warding and export business, has been 
incorporated by George E. Linthicum, 
Henry L. Miller and Robert E. Volkmer. 

The Kiwanis Club, of Baltimore, held 
its fifth anniversary, Thursday evening, 
at the Merchants’ Club. George H. Ross, 
finance commissioner of Toronto, Ont., 
and a Kiwanis international trustee, was 
the guest of honor and principal speaker. 

Farmers of Maryland, chafing under 
their hardships of short crops, low prices 
and high labor, will hold a conference 
at Baltimore on Jan. 10-12 for the pur- 
pose of discussing co-operative market- 
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ing and purchasing, organization and 
legislation. 


It is announced that Furness, Withy 
& Co. Ltd, steamship owners and 
agents, will operate a monthly steamer 
to Norwegian points on the Norway, 
Mexico, Gulf Line, and that Seiler & 
Co., of this city, will inaugurate a bi- 
weekly service to Rotterdam, Hamburg 
and Bremen on the Blatt Line. 


The Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain 
exporters, cleared from here last Sat- 
urday, in the Aritz Mendi, 260,000 bus 
wheat for Genoa, Italy. An interesting 
feature of this shipment is the fact that 
200,000 bus of the grain were loaded 
from the old Baltimore & Ohio elevator 
C, built over 40 years ago, in exactly 
four hours. 


The first golf tournament by members 
of the Chamber of Commerce came to 
an end yesterday, when Ferdinand Mey- 
er defeated W. Leroy Snyder, thus win- 
ning the silver loving cup donated by 
George S. Jackson, president of thx 
chamber. The consolation prize, con- 
tributed by A. W. Mears, vice presiden! 
of the exchange, was captured earlier i) 
the week by J. Murdoch Dennis. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuesrern, N. Y., Nov. 5.—It has 
probably been the poorest week of the 
year, gauged by flour sales. There hasn't 
been even the usual inquiry, stimulated 
more by curiosity than by intent to buy. 
Mills that have made sales have done so 
by going out after the business, not by 
waiting for regular customers to come 
in with their periodic orders. 

With the wheat market sagging lower 
and lower, jobbers and the retail trade 
have been buying from day to day. Bak- 
ers are following the same policy, and 
with bread sales light, despite a 6c loaf 
offered by many stores and bakeries, de- 
mand from that quarter has not been 
up to normal. 

To make a bad matter worse, demand 
for clears; which has been one of the 
mainstays of what little market there 
was left, has slumped, and, small as the 
output of flour is, some mills find their 
clears accumulating and have the choice 
of putting a bargain price on them or 
hanging on. With the grain market 
touching new low levels almost daily, 
flour has been dragged along. Patents 
are 25@40c lower, with some millers 
marking clears down $1 under previous 
levels. Low grade is offered at $4, the 
lowest price in several years. Quota- 
tions, low as'they are, would probably 
be shaded if it meant a fair-sized order. 

Here are the going prices, somewhat 
nominal in the absence of real business: 
spring patents, $8@8.25 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $8.60; spring 
straights, $8.25, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $7.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $5.50@6.75, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6; low 
grade, $4@4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

What has been said about hard wheat 
flours applies in general to the trade in 
soft wheat products here. Inquiry has 
been light, and sales have shrunk. Un- 
less. some new business shows up in the 
next few days, output will be restricted. 
Wheat prices are still abnormally high 
here, shippers asking around $1.20, f.o.b., 
loading station. armers are not at- 
tracted by $1.10 to a shade higher for 
wheat delivered at the mill door, so that, 
between what amounts to firm wheat 
prices and flour prices working lower, the 
soft wheat miller has his troubles. Go- 
ing prices: winter straights, $6.10@6.20 
bh, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6.75. 

There is a drizzling inquiry for both 
entire wheat and graham. Orders are 
mostly for 10-bbl lots, with entire wheat 
flour offered at $7.50@7.60 bbl, cotton 


98's, and graham at $6. 


There has been little doing in rye 
flour. Prices are 15@25c lower on best 
white brands, now offered at $6.25@6.35 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern brands slow, with prices barel 
steady. Light is quoted at $7.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, medium at $6.75, and dark 
at $6.25. 

Millfeed, particularly bran, is a little 
easier. However, some mills are sold 
ahead, and with the light output there is 
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0 t accumulation. Spring bran is - 
pa os at $21.50@22.50 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $#26@28; winter bran, 

@24, sacked, mostly local; spring 
middlings, $26@28.50, sacked, car lots, 

Boston; local, $27@29, sacked; winter 
middlings, $27@28, sacked. Rye feed is 
sold up, and nothing offered. Western 
feeds rather slow. round oats steady 
at $33 ton, and corn meal lower at $26, 
both bulk, jobbing basis. Corn meal, 
table quality, weak at $1.30@1.40 per 
100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester, mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
his Week ...cscerereeceee 7,900 2 
test 9,600 61 


Last Week ...--eeereresses 

Of this week’s total, 6,400 bbls were 

spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 400 

rye. 
- _ 

The first frost of the season, which 
took the shape of a “black” freeze, oc- 
curred Oct. 26, more than a month be- 
hind the average date here. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., Nov. 5.—The flour 
market opened this week about the same 
as it closed last Saturday, with buyers 
showing little interest. Some business 
was done, but at lower prices, and as 
soon as the smash came in Chicago fu- 
tures it was all off, and the general opin- 
ion now is that there will not be suffi- 
cient confidence in flour prices to create 
more than a hand-to-mouth trade until 
after Jan. 1. Flour buyers will be look- 
ing for slumps and expect them for the 
next two months, while wheat dealers 
believe there is going to be a sharp reac- 
tion in the meantime. 

Flour buyers have some high-priced 
stuff on hand, and until some of it is 
cleaned up it will be difficult to stimulete 
business, as. every purchase made has 
been ‘followed by lower prices. At the 
same time it is believed that stocks in 
the hands of dealers are lighter than 
they should be at.this season of the year. 

Shipping directions were rather slim, 
but unfilled orders have been cut down 
considerably this week. Although one 
mill has run steadily on bonded wheat, 
the production shows a falling off, and 
it looks like a. further decrease next 
week. The majority of the mills will 
be able to work along this month at a- 
fair rate, but see nothing promising for 
December. 

The discouraging feature this week 
was the extreme Suliones in first and 
second clears. All the mills have con- 
siderable stock on hand. Although a 
few good-sized lots were moved for ex- 
port at very low prices, quotations would 
be gladly accepted for the remainder. 

Prices of patents did not decline as 
sharply as was expected on the break in 
wheat, as cash premiums remained fairly 
steady, and quotations today represent 
the market for the finest spring patents. 
Winter wheat flour was higher the past 
two days, and millers in the market for 
soft wheat at strong prices. Rye flour 
quiet and irregular. 

Prices of family patents to retailers 
were cut only about 25c, making the 
best, in cotton 96's, $7.75, and bakers 
$7.50, while pastry was held at $7.25, an 
advance of 75c over last week. The de- 
mand this week was light, although gro- 
cers look for an improvement next week, 
as the weather is decidedly wintry. 

Kansas mill representatives here are 
advising their customers not to get ex- 
cited over the decline in wheat, as prices 
of flour are low, compared with four 
years ago, considering the increased cost 
of production, higher freight rates, sacks, 
and greater selling expense. The best 
short patent was shaded only l5c, but a 
fairly good business was done at that 
decline. The range for short patent was 
$6.90@7.35, and standard $6@6.75, Buf- 
falo rate points. There is nothing doing 
in Canadian flour in this section. 

Millfeeds show no improvement in de- 
mand, bran selling better than other 
feeds, but all are considered slow for 
the season of the year. There has been 
a heavy fall of snow throughout the 
northern section of this state, and the 
indications are for cold weather before 
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the month closes. Stocks of feed in the 
hands of millers are reported only fair. 
At the same time there are a few who 
would like to clean up and are shading 
last. week’s outside prices. There were 
no Canadian feeds offered here this week. 

Corn-meal coarse feed steady, with a 
fair demand. Hominy feed dull and 
offerings light, with higher prices asked. 
Gluten feed is offered quite freely on 
spot, and prices are easier; no change for 
shipment. Cottonseed meal lower for 
shipment, and there were a number of 
cars on track. Oil meal higher, the mills 
holding for $1 advance, but demand is 
limited. Distillers’ grains were offered 
at $42, track, Buffalo, in 100’s. Milo, 
No. 3, dull, and offerings liberal at lower 
prices. Buyers are holding off for the 
new crop. ; 

Buckwheat took a sudden turn and 
advanced 15@20c, with offerings reported 
light at the advance. It is claimed that 
the crop has been well sold up, and that 
little more will come out under $2 per 
100 Ibs. Buckwheat flour quiet, with 
offerings at 20@22c in 5-lb paper bags. 

Rolled oats quiet and lower. Re- 
ground oat hulls are scarce and higher, 
with more inquiry. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ....... “oeoccece 150,362 90 
LMGt WOOK .cccccccccccces 165,445 99 
VOOR OBO cccccccccccccces 131,050 79 
Two years AZO ....-seeees 128,050 77 
Three years ago .......+.. 109,200 65 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat in store are 4,880,000 
bus, compared with 2,386,000 last year. 

It is expected that the new baking 
establishment of the National Biscuit 
Co. in Buffalo, for which the general con- 
tract has been let, and that will eventu- 
ally cost about $1,000,000, will be occu- 
pied next fall. 

The fleet of vessels with winter storage 
cargoes aboard here is increasing daily. 
Today’s report. shows 1,839,986 bus 
wheat, 2,533,412 bus corn, and 1,283,250 
bus oats. Of the wheat afloat, 1,106,818 
bus are Canadian. 

A fine crop of Japanese millet, meas- 
uring three to five feet, was harvested in 
this county last month. It was planted 
as a second crop, following the hay 
crop, the millet growing to maturity in 
less than 10 weeks. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 7,790,488 bus, of which 5,713,- 
839 were wheat, 3,982,972 coming from 
Canadian ports. Last year, receipts were 
7,985,000 bus grain, of which 5,793,000 
were wheat, 5,146,800 from Canadian 
ports. 

The Ontario Milling Co., Oswego, 
which took over the equipment of the 
defunct Oswego Milling Co., will build 
a railroad spur to the barge canal in 
connection with its new plant. The man- 
ufacture of poultry feeds will start next 
month. 

Shipments of grain this week from 
Buffalo elevators to New York by the 
barge canal were 7,834 tons wheat, 2,560 
tons corn, 800 tons oats and 1,314 tons 
barley. Last year the shipments for the 
same week were 3,060 tons wheat and 
1,278 tons rye. 

Although there have been rains in this 
state the past week, more is badly needed 
in some sections, where it is still too dry 
to plow, but the condition of the ground 
on the average has been excellent. After 
two months of dry weather, farmers fear 
a recurrence of scarcity of water such 
as they experienced two years ago. 

E. BanGasser. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—The local flour 
situation during the past week has been 
depressed, on account of the slump in 
wheat and a corresponding decline in 
prices of flour. When the threatened 
railroad strike was a probability, the 
local trade purchased quite freely, in 
fact some overbought, not only of spring 
wheat brands, but of hard winters. The 
result is that the trade here and at other 
New England points is well supplied 
with flour for some weeks, and is not 
likely to be interested in flour until stocks 
become materially reduced. 





Receipts of flour during the past week 
or 10 days were nearly double what they 
were a month ago, and many have flour 
on hand and arriving daily for which 
there is no immediate use and which they 
find it difficult to take care of financially. 
The big bakers. are reported to have 
enough on hand to meet their require- 
ments for several weeks, and they will 
not be in the market for some time. 

A peculiar feature of the local situa- 
tion is that, where local stocks were ex- 
pected to show a material increase over 
the previous month, due to the liberal 
arrivals, the opposite was the case, much 
to the surprise of the trade. 


STOCK OF UNSOLD FLOUR 


According to a report issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce, there remained 
unsold in the hands of local jobbers and 
other large distributors, on Nov. 1, 26,- 
110 bbls flour, compared with 27,889 on 
Oct. 1 and 25,023 a year ago. These 
figures would indicate that the retail 
trade during the past month has pur- 
chased much more liberally than previ- 
ously, owing to the heavy increase in 
demand from the family trade. 

It was the old war scare over again. 
Where ordinarily the householder had 
been buying 25 or 50 Ibs, it was not 
unusual for him to purchase one or more 
barrels. The old scheme of “hoarding” 
flour, as well as other food products, 
has been practiced to a considerable ex- 
tent, with the result that the “hoarders” 
are loaded up with food products which 
will last a long time. 


CANADIAN FLOURS 


Canadian flours, although offered free- 
ly and at unusually attractive prices, 
have not been much of a factor in the 
local demand, on account of the low 
prices quoted for the domestic product. 
Standard spring wheat patents are of- 
fered today at $6.90@7.50 bbl, in sacks, 
with Minneapolis patents openly quoted 
at $7.90, and it ge being intimated 
that any reasonable bid under this price 
would be considered. 

Standard hard winter wheat patents 
are quoted today at $6.15@6.75 bbl, with 
short patents ranging $7@7.50. 

Soft winter wheat flours are held con- 
siderably firmer than springs or hard 
winters, on account of the scarcity in 
obtaining suitable milling wheat. Ohio 
patents are quoted at $6.50@6.90 bbl, in 
sacks, with fancy brands ranging up to 
$7.30. Offerings of these flours are light, 
and agents are not trying to force sales. 

Corn meal is offering at lower prices, 
with only a moderate demand reported. 
Oatmeal selling more freely, with a 
slightly lower range. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 5.—There was 
little trading in flour this week, buyers 
lacking confidence, and limits were fur- 
ther reduced about 25c bbl. Supplies in 
the hands of bakers are fairly liberal, 
and they show no disposition to purchase 
for future requirements. Even price 
concessions had little effect in attracting 
business, as jobbers and bakers were not 
disposed to operate at any reasonable 
figure. Export demand was slow. 


NOTES 


The Megee-Steer Co., steamship a 
and freight contractors, has applied for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 


The stock of flour in public warehouses 
here on Nov. 1 was 153,292 bbls, against 
114,761 on Oct. 1 and 260,864 on Nov. 1, 
1920, 

The Commercial Exchange will be 
closed on Tuesday, election day, and 
business in flour and grain will be sus- 
pended. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week was Christopher Brazer, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., brother ‘of William P. 
Brazer, grain merchant of this city. 

James T. Kernan, secretary of the 
Maritime Exchange, on Nov. 1 began his 
thirtieth year of service with that insti- 
tution. He entered the employ of the 
Maritime Exchange in the capacity of 
telephone boy in 1892 and continually 
advanced until he was a few years ago 
appointed to the position which he now 
holds. 

SamveL S. Danrets. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., Nov. 5.—There was 
considerable activity in the flour market 
this week, and sales to bakers as well as 
to family trade purveyors were of more 
than ordinary volume. It is stated that 
a number of bakers have made pur- 
chases covering their requirements for 
some time ahead. There were offerings 
of a large amount of Kansas flour, and 
some sales were made at figures consid- 
erably below the prevailing rates. The 
soft wheat flour market has been rather 
sluggish and the same can be said of 
rye flour. There was a fair demand for 
clears, and there was a report that some 
were sold at rather low figures. 

The city retail trade is picking up well, 
and family patent flour is in good de- 
mand. Pancake and buckwheat flours 
in packages are also looming up as im- 
portant factors in the market. 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
wheat patent $6.75@7.75, hard wheat 
patent $6.25@7, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.50@5, bulk; 
pure white rye $5.25@5.75, pure medium 
rye $4.25@4.75, pure dark rye $3.75@ 
4.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; 
clears, $4.75@5.25. J 

The millfeed market showed more life 
than for some time. Bran was in strong 
demand, and commanded good prices, 
while the coarse grains had a fair sale. 
Corn is somewhat of a drug on the mar- 
ket, while oats have a fair demand local- 
IV. Prices prevailing: standard mid- 

lings, $22.50@23; flour middlings, $29@ 
30; red dog, $38.50@39.50; spring wheat 
bran, $22@22.50. 


NOTES 


R. E. Williams, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
representing the Chippewa Milling Co., 
was a recent business visitor to Pitts- 
burgh. 


James Leo, of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
representing the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., was a recent business visitor to 
Pittsburgh. 


W. A. Gooding, of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis, was a business caller 
on Herman Koch, of Charles D. Koch 
& Co., this week. 


Fred C. Haller, president of the Hal- 
ler Baking Co., and inventor of the 
Haller Travelling Oven, will install one 
of these ovens in the plant of the Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) Baking Co. 


The Osceola Trading Co., of Lancaster, 
Pa., has been incorporated with $5,000 
capital, to deal in grain, etc., by John S. 
Zimmerman, of Lancaster, and Jacob S. 
Shirk, of Gordonville, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh offices of the Ladish 
Milling Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., are lo- 
cated at 209 Bessemer Building, with 
H. H. Ladish in charge as district man- 
ager. Fred S. Porter is in charge of the 
flour sales department. 

J. Wood Clark, clerk of the United 
States district court, has notified credi- 
tors of Anton Krall, a baker of Carne- 
gie, Pa., that a hearing will be held on 
Dec. 2, on the petition of Krall to be dis- 
charged as a bankrupt. 

The second of the weekly luncheons of 
the Flour Club of Pittsburgh was held 
Nov. 4, at Kramer’s restaurant, from 
12:30 to 2 p.m. The next will be held 
Nov. 18. As the luncheon on Nov. 18 
will be without charge, an extra large 
turnout of members is looked for. 


Jennie Black and Samuel Moskivitz, 
doing business as the J. Black Co., bakers 
and restaurateurs, Pittsburgh, who are 
involved in involuntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, have sold the cafeteria in the 
Hacke Building, Pittsburgh, to Joseph 
H. Sauers for $8,200, John A. Sharp, 
the receiver, recommended to the court 
that the sale be made. The receiver was 
authorized to continue the present busi- 
ness of the J. Black Co. for 30 days. 

The United States district court has 
declared the H. L. New System Bakery, 
Inc., of Avalon, Pa., bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties, $13,771; assets, $5,750. W. B. Adair 
was named as referee in bankruptcy. E. 
L. Heims is owner of the property. 
Among the flour concerns that had 
claims against the bakery were the New 
Prague Flouring Mill, Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Red 
Wing Milling Co., and Charles D. Koch 


& Co. 
C. C. Larus, 
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DOLLAR WHEAT 


At last, dollar wheat! What once, 
many years ago, seemed like a fond and 
futile dream, as the Chicago Tribune 

uts it, has now become a sad and ca- 
amitous reality, and therein lies the 
tragedy and comedy of wheat. Thus the 
course of the market doth make fools 
of us all, and the tragic muse must sit 
and grin in amusement at our undoing. 
The confident predictions of higher 
prices, such as a dollar and a half, for 
the December future, seem to have come 
to naught. 

For the first time since October, 1915, 
wheat sold below a dollar at Chicago, 
when the December future touched nine- 
ty-eight cents this week, yet the decline 
brings comfort and pleasure to very few 

eople in the trade. On the floor of the 
Toledo Produce Exchange, of late, a 
loud cheer goes up whenever wheat shows 
strength and advances, as for a doughty 
fighter who has been getting the worst 
of it, and shows unexpected signs of 
recovery. The prices of all grains are 
regarded as too low for the good of the 
country, for industrial as well as agri- 
cultural interests. 

Everybody now recognizes clearly what 
has brought about the decline and drastic 
liquidation. It has been impossible for 
the market to stand up without adequate 
buying support, furnished either through 
domestic or export consumptive require- 
ments. It is not clear, at the moment, 
from where or when this support will 
appear. It should not be overlooked that 
all the hedging sales from Winnipeg and 
elsewhere, and all the short sales, must 
be bought back some time, and the total 
of them is a huge one. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The weakness in the wheat market this 
week contributed to further unsettle- 
ment in the trade, and is reflected in 
milling conditions. The decline in wheat 
prices has been greater than anticipated, 
and has left many people not knowing 
just what to expect or to do. There is 
naturally, therefore, an inclination to be 
conservative, particularly as many buy- 
ers have flour on hand, or under con- 
tract, at materially higher prices than 
those now prevailing. 

Some sales of flour were made this 
week, but business is not good. One 
miller put through a sale of 21,000 bbls 
to a big buyer, but this is not indicative 
of the situation beyond showing that the 
decline has made prices attractive to 
large users. The other millers made scat- 
tered sales to established trade, although 
one other reports having sold his output. 
Further curtailment of production has 
been found hecessary, and it probably 
will be some time before any mills are 
able to reach capacity operation again. 

Only one export sale was made this 
week, 100 bags to Glasgow at 45s, re- 

arded as.a very low price. That mar- 
Ket is said to be glutted with flour, con- 
signed stocks unsold, with Australian 
straights offered as low as 38s, and not 
moving readily. The outlook for export 
business is not bright. 

Some very low prices are being ac- 
cepted by the mills. It is a buyers’ mar- 
ket, with the millers not in a position 
to turn down any reasonable offer. Some 
of them laughingly say that they have 
no price, that it is just a question of 
what they can get or are offered. Pos- 
sibly some improvement may come, be- 


cause the impracticability of attempting 


to run full time is now being generally 
recognized. It is clear that millers must 
be resigned to a deep cut in their opera- 
tions. 

Soft wheat prices gave way this week 
at Toledo, and the bid price went as low 
as $1.08 for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, the lowest on the crop. Not 
much wheat is coming out, so this price 
is rather nominal. 4 cargo of 350,000 
bus red winter which was shipped from 
Toledo to Montreal some time ago has 
been brought back because there was 
no sale for it there. This wheat is being 
offered to millers, but they seem rather 
indifferent, as, being intended for ex- 
port, they think it Soubtless represents 
the bottom of the grade. No. 2 red from 
this cargo was offered at 14c over Chi- 
cago December, equal to $1.13, f.0o.b., 
Sandusky, but none was bought by To- 
ledo millers. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.09@1.10 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, Nov. 
4, compared with $1.20 a week ago. Soft 
winter wheat standard patent was quot- 
ed at $5.60@6.10, local springs $6.65@ 
7.10, and local Kansas $6.50, 98’s, f.o.b. 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
held at $18@18.50, mixed feed $20@21.50, 
and middlings $22@24.50. There has not 
been much change for the week in the 
price of feed, but it is maintaining its 
ogee fairly well and doubtless will 
e strengthened by the diminished out- 
put and the approach of cold weather. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOE ccccccccccsccsce 24,200 50 
EMG WOE cc cccccecccccene 37,500 75 
BORP BHD coccccvccgcecaecs 14,300 30 
Two years ago ...........:. 26,900 56 
Three years ago :........-. 38,900 85 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 19 111,960 59,549 53 
Last week ...... 21 133,500 938,368 70 
Year ago ....... 27 140,010 46,122 33 
Two years ago... 8 69,600 40,692 59 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


It looks here as if the activity of 
outside hard wheat mills selling flour in 
this section might have been affected and 
stimulated more by the decline in the 
wheat market than was the case with 
soft wheat mills. Some business of fair- 
ly good volume appears to have been 
put through, and prices quoted have been 
the lowest on the crop. For example, 
it has been possible to buy a Kansas 
straight as low as $6, .jute, and good 
brands of short patent as low as $6.40@ 
6.50, jute. Standard patents for bakers 
from the Northwest were available 
around $7, with some mills cutting the 
price to $6.50@6.60. There has been 
quite a range in prices, with a disposition 
on the part of mills to cut liberally for 
business. 

Probably considerable more business 
would have been done on this break but 
for the fact that a great many bakers are 
already bought ahead at higher prices 
and, consequently, are hampered in mak- 
ing new purchases. However, where 
bakers and others have not been too 
heavily overloaded, there has been an 
inclination to take on a little more flour. 
There is quite a bit of pressure being 
exerted by mills for shipping directions 
since the decline in the market. 


COMMODITY RATE ON OHIO GRAINS 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, in a 


recent circular to the membership, is 
authority for the statement that the 
establishment of a commodity rate for 
the shipment of grain and grain prod- 
ucts from all parts of Ohio will become 
effective at once on 10 of the principal 
carriers operating in Ohio, according to 
an announcement from the state public 
utilities commission and Harry F. nig 
manager of the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

This means, according to Donig, that 
the small farmer may now ship his grain 
and grain products at the same rate that 
the big elevator operator enjoys. Here- 
tofore, the small farmer paid the sixth 
class rate, and the new rate is 83.3 per 
cent of the sixth class, Donig said. Ac- 
tion of the carriers temporarily halted 
a hearing of the utilities commission 
which was to have been resumed, and has. 
now been postponed. The saving to the 
farmer will be substantial, but it is im- 
possible to compute it, as it will be dif- 
ferent at different points, he said. 

“If the above is in favor of the farmer, 
it must necessarily be favorable to any 
miller who ships in less than car lots. 
In southern classification territory less 
than carload and carload rates are the 
same from Virginia gateways. It would 
seem that the utilities commission had 
been converted to the southern classifica- 
tion theory of rates.” 


UNFORTUNATE EXPORT EXPERIENCE 


A central states miller contributes an 
experience on a recent export transac- 
tion which may be useful to others. He 
writes: “We have had a rather unfor- 
tunate experience recently in shipping a 
certain lot of flour for export. The flour 
was sold, payment in New York against 
credit established by the buyer. This 
credit expired on a certain date. We 
had the flour alongside ship in plenty 
time to load, but the longshoremen’s 
strike prevented the loading of the flour, 
with the result that our credit was can- 
celed and we still have the flour.” 


STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 


According to an Associated Press re- 
port from Columbus, Ohio, flour pur- 
chases made by E. H. Shattuck, former- 
ly state purchasing agent, are being in- 
vestigated by W. S. Peeler and Randolph 
Watson, attorneys for M. E. Thrakill, 
who recently brought injunction suits 
against the state coal contracts. Ohio 
millers have complained in the past be- 
cause state institutions bought flour out- 
side the state. It is now claimed that 
Kansas flour was bought by Shattuck at 
higher prices than soft winter wheat 
flour, of like grade, milled in Ohio, was 
offered at. 


NOTES 


R. J. Mansfield, with the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., grain, Chicago, was on the 
Toledo Produce Exchange this week. 


R. R. Cook, who represents the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. in northwestern 
Ohio, returned recently from a visit to 
Oklahoma. 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing the 

Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, in Ohio, visited the Toledo dis- 
trict sales office late in the week. 
’ R. P. Sanborn, flour broker, Cleveland, 
and William A. Fuerst, Cincinnati, who 
represents the Empire Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, in Ohio, called at this office 
this week. 

L. R. Hanna, who represents the New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. in 
Indiana and Ohio, and W. F. Steele, with 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., in 
Ohio, called at this office this week. 

The executive committee of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry met 
at Columbus, recently, and decided to 
hold its annual convention there Jan. 
17-18, with headquarters at the Chitten- 
den Hotel. 

The Makoff Baking Co., Woodland 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, conducting a 
large Jewish bakery, has failed. Mr. 
Makoff sold this bakery a few years ago 
to some of his employees, and is not 
involved in the failure. 

Jacob Theobald, Jr., Cleveland, for- 
merly of the Theobald Milling Co. and 
the Theobald Flour Mills Co., is han- 
dling flour from Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn., and the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
on a brokerage basis. 
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Holaday & McIntosh, mill representa- 
tives and brokers, handling flour and 
feed, Columbus, Ohio, have moved their 
office from 616 to 411 Commerce Build- 
ing, which gives them larger quarters and 
improved facilities for taking care of 
their growing business. 


Two cargoes of Canadian wheat were 
received at Toledo this week, one of 
95,000 bus for the Mennel Milling Co., 
and the other of 100,000 bus for the 
National Milling Co. These are the first 
cargoes of Canadian wheat for the mills 
to arrive, although other spring wheat 
has been brought in from the Northwest. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., Nov. 5.—Liquida- 
tion in wheat values failed to deter buy- 
ing of flour this week as much as might 
have been expected. Business for the 
most part was of about the same volume 
as it has been for the last month, though 
there was no disposition to discount the 
trend of events, and buying was in small 
quantities. 

Notwithstanding the break in wheat 
futures, the cash market for soft winters 
has been good in Indianapolis, especially 
so the first part of the week. The de- 
cline, of course, was reflected in quota- 
tions, but not to the extent that it was in 
futures. Grain of good milling variety 
has been in demand in this territory ever 
since the 1921 crop began to arrive. 

Flour quotations at the end of the 
week were lower, compared with last 
week. Soft winter patents were priced 
for shipment in car lots at $5.75@6.60, 
98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis, a 
decline of 25c in the minimum and lic 
in the maximum. Hard winter patents 
ruled $6@7, a drop of 40c in the mini- 
mum and l5c in the maximum. Spring 
patents were offered at $6.25@7.25, a 
reduction of 40c in the minimum and 
25c in the maximum. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOOK ccccccsicciccccs 8,798 38 
BOS WEE 8 ho vied e ct eteces 10,729 47 
CO ee 3,675 16 
ee Pees OOO .nccececvens 10,099 44 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
NE .6i:05:0'0 9:40.5.05:0908 40 23,000 13,000 
SEE won 6. Vive Rees ta eee teen 428,000 110,000 
CORR oc bv cteccnecaseecees 250,000 154,000 
BPO cavericdvervendecesoas 6,000 3,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Nov. 5, 1921... 370,270 164,980 349,710 15,640 
Nov. 6, 1920... 271,420 422,870 519,770 1,500 
Nov. 8, 1919... 597,040 176,600 289,740 66,830 


NOTES 


Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, was in 
Louisville on business this week. 

The Lapel (Ind.) Grain & Lumber 
Co., with $60,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated r! H. H. Bushong, J. R. 
Gobey and C, G., Fisher. 

The Grant County (Ind.) Agricultural 
Association has been incorporated, its 
purpose being the co-operative marketing 
of grain and other farm products. 

Charles Dennis, driver of a motor 
truck for the City steam bakery at Alex- 
andria, jumped to save his life Wednes- 
day afternoon. when the machine skidded 
into a ditch. 

Millfeed is moving fairly well, with 
only minor changes in prices as compared 
with the level of the last fortnight. Corn 
products have been moving in rather 
large volume. The undertone of the lat- 
ter market is slightly weaker. 

Three of the larger baking companies 
at Terre Haute have announced a re- 
duction in the wholesale price of bread. 
A 1-lb loaf, which formerly sold to the 
retailer for 8c, will now be furnished for 
7c. Retailers in that Indiana city will 
make a corresponding reduction in their 
price. 

Field agents, working in Indiana on 
behalf of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., met in Indianapolis, Monday, 
to discuss the general attitude of Hoosier 
farmers toward the organization. John 
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G. Brown, of Monon, president of the 
Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Asso- 
ciations, presided. 

Epwarp H., Zrecner. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotx, Va., Nov. 5.—Flour sales in 
this territory this week have amounted 
to almost nothing, since the rapidly de- 
clining market has frightened out prac- 
tically every buyer, except those forced 
to come into the market for their actual 
necessities. Mills have reduced their 
quotations to conform to the lower op- 
tions, and in many cases have made their 
figures far below the cost of cash wheat, 
in order to secure business. No effort at 
stimulating the market, however, appears 
to have any effect in increasing sales 
this week. Northwestern spring wheat 
top patents are materially reduced, be- 
ing offered this week at $6.75@7, with 
advertised brands held a little higher. 
Kansas hard wheat patents are quoted 
at $6.65@7, winter wheat patents at 
$6.50@6.75, and standard patents at 
$5.75@6.25. 

No change is apparent in the feed 
situation, the market continuing dull. 
Standard bran is quoted at $21.75, stand- 
ard middlings at $22@22.50, flour mid- 
dlings at $27.50@28, and red dog at $41 
@42, with no demand whatever for the 
latter. 

NOTES 

Norfolk bakeries are in keen rivalry in 
their exhibits at the 1921 Pure Food 
Show, held here under the auspices of 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ 
Association. Gardner’s bakery and the 
Merchants’ bakery have large exhibits, 
and are offering attractive prizes to vis- 
itors to the show, as well as distributing 
to each visitor gifts from their stocks. 


Business conditions in this section 
have shown a pronounced upward trend 
within the last 10 days, liquidation of 
many old accounts in the cotton and 
tobacco districts contiguous to Norfolk 
having taken place, with a wholesome 
effect on the trade. Many flour and 
feed brokers, who have carried on their 
hooks many of these accounts, are now 
receiving payments in whole or in part. 

H. A. Allen, commercial agent of the 
city port commission of Norfolk, which 
operates the municipal terminals, is on 
a month’s tour of the Middle West 
soliciting flour shipments for export 
through Hampton Roads. He is meeting 
with success, according to information 
received by wire from him. Already 
shipments of flour from the Middle West 
for export through the city piers here 
are in prospect, and the flour machinery 
here is equipped to handle the business. 

Josern A, Leste. 


GEORGIA 

Atianta, Ga., Nov. 5.—The flour trade 
has had another dull week, with business 
slow and_ collections disappointing. 
Standard soft patents are quoted freely 
at $6.10 from Pacific Coast to $6.70 from 
Indiana and Illinois mills, Kansas hard 
wheat flour at $6.70, and Nebraska at 
$6.25. The trade is indifferent to other 
than small lots to meet immediate de- 
mand. The retail trade is fairly good, 
although buying is limited to smaller 
orders than heretofore. 

The decline in grain had a depressing 
effect on flour and wheat millfeeds, as 
well as generally in all lines of trade 
and traffic. Wheat millfeeds are bein 
offered freely at lower prices, with smal 
business moving, as a result of the gen- 
eral declines and bad collections. Job- 
bers are small buyers, and are shipping 
only to customers who pay cash or remit 
promptly for previous shipments. 

High freight rates are mostly respon- 
sible for the unfortunate conditions that 
prevail in trade circles. Shippers and 
producers take more losses than profits. 
Many old line brokers and dealers are 
closing out their businesses, claiming 
that they are losing too much money 
trying to keep going. Others are going 
into bankruptcy. 

Cottonseed meal is quiet at unchanged 
prices. The oil mills are crushing and 
increasing stocks. The crush will be the 
smallest on record, and there will be a 
shortage of this feed if normal trade 
prevails. Cottonseed hulls are lower, on 
account of the accumulated stocks at 
mills and the dull movement. Hominy 
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feed prices are lower, and movement 
very slow. Hay receipts were 58 cars, 
all grades, this week, which is better than 
last week, but demand has not improved, 
and prices are easier. 

The local market is receiving scattered 
shipments of Georgia corn. The. crop 
this year is larger than in many sea- 
sons, and it is expected to move freely 
during the next two months. The grade 
and condition are as good or better than 
those of other corn shipped here, and 
the millers claim it is a richer, better 
product. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., Nov. 5.—Demand 
for flour from the Southwest has been dull 
on the decline of wheat, and with fur- 
ther breaks in the market the situation 
has been completely unsettled. There is 
now practically no demand. Consider- 
able flour had been bought and ordered 
out in anticipation of a railroad strike, 
and stocks in the Southeast are ample for 
present needs. Mills look for little re- 
vival of business until the latter part of 
the month. 

Although the Federal Reserve Bank 
at Atlanta has reduced the discount rate 
from 6 per cent to 51%, and money is de- 
cidedly easier, the credit situation is ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory in the South. 
Many farmers have short crops of cot- 
ton, and even at the high price paid for 
the staple are not in position to liqui- 
date their indebtedness. Considerable 
flour is now on the tracks or in ware- 
houses as a result of the inability of 
buyers to pay for it. 

Owing to the fact that good, soft, win- 
ter wheat is difficult to obtain, prices of 
flour have ruled relatively strong, quota- 
tions not having gone down with wheat 
options. Prices: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $7.40@7.90; standard 
or regular patents, $6.30@6.75; straight 
patent, $5.85@6.10; first clears, $4.75@5. 

Demand is slow for Minnesota and 
Kansas flours. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.40@7.80; hard winter wheat pat- 
ent, $6.40@6.80. 

Wheat has been moving in fair vol- 
ume. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.27@1.30. 

Fair demand is reported for millfeed. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $16.50 
@18; standard middlings or shorts, $24 
@26. 

Demand continues light for corn meal. 
Mills with a capacity of 33,000 bus 
ground 9,331 this week, or 28.2 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 4,983, or 9.2 
per cent of capacity, the same week last 
year. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 
100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.25 
@1.30; unbolted meal, $1.20@1.25. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 202,230 124,289 61.4 
Last week ....... 208,830 128,009 61.3 
Year ago ........ 189,090 81,212 42.9 
Two years ago.... 221,490 148,904 67.2 
Three years ago.. 183,390 94,496 61.5 


STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Nov. 5 Oct. 29 


Wiewr, WRs oc ccccccvcses 48,000 44,000 
Wheat, BUS ...ccccccees 216,000 232,000 
Gorm, DOB cescccecscceces 56,000 67,000 
Cate, BUR cccscccccecces 556,000 589,000 


MOTLOW MILLING CO. 
The Motlow Milling Co., which has 
purchased the plant of the Dahnke- 
Walker Milling Co. of Union City, 
Tenn., began operation this week. R. 
Motlow will be in charge, with W. M. 
Waterfield, formerly of Nashville, as 
general manager. The new managers of 
the milling business were given a cordial 
welcome to Union City by prominent 
business men of that place at a meeting 
of the Lions’ Club. 


ELEVATOR SOLD AT AUCTION 
The Hermitage elevator at Nashville, 
formerly the property of the Illinois 
Central and Southern railroads, has been 
sold at auction to Charles D. Jones for 
$27,500. The elevator was built about 15 


years ago, when the two railroads leased 
the Tennessee Central Railroad. This 
lease was later surrendered. The eleva- 
tor is on the Nashville terminals, operat- 
ed by the Tennessee Central, and has 
capacity of about 500,000 bus, The 
plant has modern equipment, and repre- 
sented a large investment when it was 
built. Mr. ki ones is a prominent Nash- 
ville grain shipper, member of Charles 
D. Jones & Co. 


NOTES 

The Pendleton Flour Mills, Shoemaker, 
Ky., are being rebuilt. 

The Consolidated* Flour Mills, Fort 
Smith, Ark., have taken over the Fort 
Smith Roller Mill, and will improve and 
operate same. 

Joun LeErrer. 


ALABAMA 


Mosirz, Ata., Nov. 5.—Local grain 
market conditions are less active this 
week than last, with prices practically 
the same today as a week ago, except 
bran and shorts, which have advanced 
$1@2.50 ton, on a fairly active inquiry. 

The expected demand from ‘the lum- 
ber mills in this section has not yet ma- 
terialized. It is stated that they are 
buying present supplies from the farm- 
ers in their respective vicinities, because 
they get them cheaper, and by grinding 
up the cob and grain together secure 
an excellent feed for steers, which are 
used almost exclusively in hauling logs 
to the mills, and also obtain a larger 
quantity of feed from the same quantity 


of grain. 

Gein and grain products movements 
have been rather light, both to the in- 
terior and for export, dealers reporting 
smaller sales than for several weeks. 

Price reductions at the grain centers 
of the West during the last two or three 
days are not reflected in local quotations, 
lists shown by brokers and wholesalers 
disclosing but slight changes from a 
week ago. Best patent flour is quoted 
at $7.80 bbl, next best at $6.70, and bak- 
ers grades at $6.85. 


NOTES 

Bakers in Mobile have made but slight 
reductions in prices, 1-lb loaves selling 
at 10c and 1%-lb at léc. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
announces a reduction to 18¢c per 100 
Ibs on grain from Tennessee points to 
Mobile, the new tariff to become effective 
Nov. 15. 

Corn at 66c, bulk, is le under last 
week, with meal prices unchanged. Oats 
are quoted at 46c bu in bulk, and 48c 
sacked; mixed feeds at $32@36 ton; hay, 
$27@30. 

Exports for the week ended today: to 
Havana, Cardenas and Caibarien, per 
American steamer Munisla, 1,000 sacks 
flour, 300 sacks corn, 200 sacks mixed 
feed; to Havana and Matanzas, per 
American steamer Tuscan, 5,050 sacks 
flour, 1,050 sacks millfeed, 1,150 sacks 
corn, 690 sacks oats, 400 sacks bran. 

W. J. Boxes. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 5.—Numerous 
inquiries have been reported for ship- 
ments from January to March, but little 
or no business has resulted. Members 
of the trade, especially bakers, are buy- 
ing only from hand to mouth, watching 
opportunities for bargains in spot flour, 
which is being offered here at very close 
figures. ; 

The possibility of a strike helped to 
secure shipping instructions and to book 
some flour for immediate shipment, but 
buyers do not now seem to be inter- 
ested and there is no betterment in book- 
ing of local or export orders. 

Inquiries for bran and shorts have 
been more frequent of late. 

Flour prices, per barrel, quoted to 
dealers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks: spring wheat flour 95 per cent 
patent $6.90@7.40, short patents $7.20@ 
8, fancy clears $6.25@6.60; hard winter 
wheat 95 per cent $6.30@6.55, short pat- 
ents $6.95@7.20, fancy clears $5.15@5.35; 


soft winter wheat flour 95 per cent pat- - 


ent $6.40@6.65, short patents $6.70@7.15, 
fancy clears $5.25@5.50. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by dealers here in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.75@1.85; corn flour, $1.85. 
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Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 64c bu, No. 2 
white 64c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c, 
No. 3 white, new, 44c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, 95c. 

Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 
export, 60 cars; corn, export 86, local 
9; rye, export, 3. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: wheat, 67,404 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,929,000 
bus; corn, 385,000; oats, 7,000; barley, 
165,000. 

NOTES 

O. L. Steele, of the International Mill- 
ing Co., New Prague, Minn., was here 
recently. 

A number of New Orleans bakers on 
Friday announced that prices of bread, 
pie and other bakery products were in 
the process of being lowered. The cut, 
they say, is due to the reduced price of 
wheat and the lowering of the bakers’ 
wage scale. Gerorce L. Ferry. 





PLANS FOR STORING CORN 


War Finance Corporation Has Scheme for 
Warehousing the Crop—Committee 
Will Investigate 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 5.—The War 
Finance Corporation has decided to pro- 
ceed with plans for warehousing corn on 
a large scale. A committee will be ap- 
pointed at once, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to make an in- 
vestigation of the matter. 

“It will be recalled that years ago,” 
the War Finance Corporation says in a 
statement, “when there was a temporary 
large corn surplus, cribbing of corn was 
successfully undertaken in carrying for- 
ward the surplus. It is believed that 
ways and means may be found by which 
a considerable part of the large surplus 
now on hand may be safely stored and 
financed on a sound basis until it can be 
marketed or utilized, with benefit to the 
farmers in the corn belt as well as the 
entire nation. 

“Crop records show that unusual 
yields do not continue indefinitely, and 
the preservation of a surplus against a 
time of diminished production is in line 
with a sound economic and financial pol- 
icy. The membership of the committee 
will be anhounced shortly.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, in 
a statement issued today, suggested that 
in regions where corn is very cheap and 
fuel relatively high corn be burned in- 
stead of coal. “Ear corn at 20c per bu 
is equal in fuel value to a fair grade of 
western soft coal at approximately $10 
ton,” said Secretary Wallace. “In dis- 
tricts where corn is very cheap,” he con- 
tinued, “coal, usually of a rather poor 
grade, is selling at high prices. Under 
such conditions it will pay both farmers 
and people in country towns to use corn 
instead of coal.” 





JoHN MarrINnAN. 


Takes Issue on Corn Burning 

The declaration of Henry C. Wallace, 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
that western farmers would find it profit- 
able to burn corn for fuel this winter 
and that large quantities probably would 
be consumed for this purpose was char- 
acterized as “unfortunate” by J. C. Moh- 
ler, secretary of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture, in a newspaper interview. 

“It strikes me that the statement, 
though true, is unfortunate in that, by 
inference at any rate, it would seem to 
encourage the use of this premier feed- 
stuff for fuel,” Secretary Mohler is quot- 
ed as saying. 

Secretary Mohler has repeatedly de- 
nied rumors that corn will be burned to 
any considerable extent in Kansas this 
winter. Governor Allen, of Kansas, has 
declared that corn has not been burned 
in either Kansas or Iowa to any extent 
for 30 years. 

“Even at equal values for heating pur- 
poses, burning corn in place of coal in- 
volves economic waste,” Secretary Moh- 
ler concluded. “To destroy the value of 
coal by substituting corn as fuel, at the 
same time depriving the world of the 
services that corn may render as feéd 
and food, is ridiculous. The whole ten- 
dency, in a broad way, is to increase the 
cost of living and to add to unemploy- 
ment. To burn up one form of wealth 
to make wealth in another of less value is 
a curious way to add to our resources.” 
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The demand for flour in Pacific north- 
western markets was unfavorably affect- 
ed during the week by the weakness in 
wheat, the lowest prices for the latter 
since 1915 having been reached on Thurs- 
day, with quotations at country points 
of 75c bu for club and forty fold, red 
Russian 72c and Big Bend blue-stem 
80@8lc. 

Flovr business with the East and 
Southeast is waiting until the rate re- 
ductions on flour recently ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are in 
effect, and until it is definitely known 
just what the reductions to the various 
points will be. Many mills, moreover, 
will have to use up old transit engage- 
ments before the new rates can be taken 
advantage of. 

A number of the mills are still grind- 
ing to fill previous oriental export flour 
orders, but new business is not workable, 
excepting for cut-offs (clears), which, 
unfortunately, are very scarce.. Flour 
export demand for the United Kingdom 
is lifeless. 

A fair to demand continues for 
strong north Pacific flour for California. 

First patents, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, 
in straight cars, are quoted: Dakota, 
$7.80@8.30 bbl; Montana, $6.65@7.55; 
Kansas, $6.80@7.50; Washington, made 
from Dakota and/or Montana and local 
hard wheats, $6.80@8. yy bak- 
ers — $6.20@6.40, 98’s;- blue-stem 
family patent, $6.75, 49’s. 

Millfeed is weaker and demand slow. 
Local mill-run is quoted at $19 ton in 
mixed cars; Montana mixed feed, $16.50 
in straight cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 3,434 4 
Last week ........ 52,800 27,749 52 
FORF OBO ceccccees 52,800 17,305 33 
Two years ago..... 52,800 44,682 84 
Three years ago.... 46,800 30,774 65 
Four years ago..... 46,800 38,575 82 
Five years ago..... 40,800 31,880 78 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 4, 78 
Last week .......- 57,000 52,497 92 
Year ago .......+5 57,000 18,250 32 
Two years ago..... 57,000 47,953 84 
Three years ago.... 57,000 15,430 27 
Four years ago..... 57,000 39,749 69 
Five years ago..... 57,000 39,540 69 


Forty-three interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Oct. 29, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 180,240 bbls flour, 
made 122,922, or 68 per cent of capacity, 
against 128,419 made the previous fort- 
night by 34 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 181,680 bbls, or 71 per cent 
of capacity. 

NOTES 


A. J. L. Payne, of Payne & Routh, 
flour and grain importers, of London, 
has spent the past week at Seattle. 

Charles M. Banghart, of Price, Sam- 
uels & Banghart, marine surveyors and 
appraisers, of New York, was in Seattle 
this week. 

Flour and grain rates to the United 
Kingdom, recently reduced to 32s 6d per 
long ton, are now reported offering at 
30s, with no takers. # 


The Spokane mill of the Portland 


Flouring Mills Co., which was damaged 
by fire last February, will resume grind- 
ing next week. The capacity has been 
increased from 500 to 750 bbls. 

A conference of interested parties was 
held at Seattle this week to settle the 
elimination of wharfage and handling 
charges on export and import shipments, 


but no final settlement of the question - 


was reached. 

The Congress Line, which formerly op- 
erated Shipping Board steamers, which 
were seized for alleged violations of 
Shipping Board regulations, is inaugu- 
rating a new intercoastal service of pri- 
vately owned ships. 

Fire, believed to have been of incen- 
diary origin, slightly damaged the 25-bbl 
mill at Baker, Oregon, owned by the Tri- 


. State Terminal Co., last Saturday, and 


destroyed the grain warehouse contain- 
ing about 10,000 bus wheat, with about 
$1,200 damage to the grain. The plant 
was fully insured. 


The Federal Land Bank, of Spokane, 
made mortgage loans in October amount- 
ing to $1,389,100, making the amount of 
loans closed since the Boe started in 
May, 1917, for Montana, Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon, $52,319,185. Accord- 
ing to D. G. O’Shea, president of the 
bank, the government does not furnish 
the funds for the loans, but they are 
received from the sale to the public of 
federal land bank bonds. 


The Spokane Grain Men’s Association 
was formed at Spokane last week, with 
the following officers: Phil. Benedict, of 
Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc., president; J. 
W. Balfour, of the Balfour-Hyde Co., 
vice president; H. C. Gemberling, of the 
O’Neil Grain Co., secretary; R. J. 
Stephens, of the Stephens-Smith Grain 
Co., M. B. Mikkelson, of the Riggs- 
Mikkelson Grain Co., and E. C. War- 
moth, of Warmoth & Thom, executive 
committee. The association, Mr. Bene- 
dict states, will meet once a week for 
the present, and in time will grow into 
a grain exchange. 


The Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
has announced-a large number of pro- 
ae changes in rates, rules and regu- 
ations, including an extensive revision in 
import and export rates via Pacific ports. 
These rates have been approved by the 
western lines, but are subject to the 
approval of the eastern lines and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
reductions average about 20 per cent, 
and are said to have been made to meet 
competition of water-borne traffic via the 
Panama Canal. According to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, the eastbound rate 
reductions will include flour. 


The supreme court of Washington has 
rendered a decision in the case of the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. against 
the Northwest Trading Co., holding, in 
accordance with the decisions of United 
States and British courts, that in a sale 
c.i.f., the title to the goods passes to the 
buyer upon delivery to the carrier. In 
this case it was therefore held that the 
loss on wheat sacks shipped by steamer 
from Calcutta, c.i.f.,. Seattle, through 
damages in transit, must be borne by 
the buyer, on the Dey that the title 
to the goods passed to the latter upon 
the loading of the sacks on the vessel for 
transportation to Seattle. 


In the case of the Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co., of Portland, against the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., brought to recover certain alleged 
overcharges on a wheat shipment, the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, recently published, was in 
favor of the petitioner, holding that the 
Commission had consistently held that 
where a carrier, by its tariffs, specifies a 
certain minimum for a car of a certain 






size, it thereby tenders to the public that 
rate of transportation; and that where, 
for its own convenience, it tenders a car 

of different capacity from that ordered 

by the shipper, the carrier must protect 

ee applicable to the car or- 
ered. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Nov. 5.—There was 
no change in flour prices this week not- 
withstanding the slump in wheat values. 
The mills were not able to buy from 
farmers at the lower level and, accord- 
ingly, did not reduce their flour lists. 
Trade in the flour market was limited. 
Family patents are quoted at $6.75, and 
bakers hard wheat at $6.80. 

Mill-run was cut $1 ton to $21. The 
demand for all classes of wheat feeds 
of late has been smaller. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week .......- 57,000 35,255 6 

Last week ........ 67,000 33,689 59 

Year G80 ..ccccese 48,000 24,980 62 

Two years ago..... 42,600 41,847 98 

Three years ago.... 40,500 23,341 65 

Four years ago.... 33,000 30,201 89 
NOTES 


The Portland Flouring Mills Co. has 
completed the enlargement of its Albina 
plant to 5,000 bbls capacity. 


Closing wheat bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange were $1 for hard white, 98¢ for 
soft white and 98c for white club. 

It was announced on Friday that three 
more wheat cargoes have been sold for 
shipment to India, but this is said to be 
business worked some time ago. 

No offers .were posted in the coarse 

rain market this week, though there is 
nown to be a good demand for white 
and gray milling oats, the supply of 
which is limited. 

Wheat prices this week dropped below 
the dollar mark for all grades and all 
deliveries. As a result, business declined 
to very small proportions. The farm- 
ers are not selling, and no new shipping 
business is being done, according to ex- 
porters. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 5.—Condi- 


tions in the flour market this week have | 


been considerably demoralized, owing to 
further declines in the wheat market and 
prices being named by millers and job- 
bers ranging 25@50c bbl lower. Nat- 
urally, under present conditions bakers 
are considerably alarmed, and reports of 
attempted cancellations are frequent. 

Mill prices, car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, are as follows: Dakota first 
patents, $8.75 bbl; Dakota clears, $6.65; 
Montana first patent, $7.90; Montana 
clear, $5.80; Kansas first patent, $8; 
eastern first clear, $5.50@5.75; hig = 
ton and Oregon straight grade, dock, 
$5.90@6.10; cut-off, $5.50@5.70. 

Millfeed is little changed from last 
week. Jobbers and feeders are buying 
only for their immediate needs. Offer- 
ings from all sections continue liberal, 
with prices as follows: bran and mill- 
run, $26 ton; shorts, $26; middlings, $41. 


RATE CASE REOPENED 


The case of Albers Bros. Milling Co. 
vs. the Southern Pacific, involving rates 
of grain and grain products to Oakland, 
has been reopened by the railroad com- 
mission. A hearing was set for Dec. 7 
before Commissioner Loveland, at San 
Francisco. On June 1 the commission 
found that Oakland was being discrim- 
inated against in favor of South Vallejo 
and Stockton, and the railroad was or- 
dered to remove the inequality by the 
publication of a new tariff. Su uent- 
ly the railroad company equé the 
rates to South Vallejo and Stockton. — 

This brought a pores. from shippers 
at these points, who will now be given 
an opportunity to present their objec- 
tions, and the Southern Pacific is direct- 
ed ee greg its justification of the rates 
offe by it to remove the discrimina- 
tion. The discrimination against Oak- 
land in favor of the other cities was 
1%@5c .per 100 Ibs on grain . moving 
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through Port Costa, the railroad com- 
mission found. 


NOTES 


“Bread week” having proved a tre- 
mendous success, Mayor Cryer, of Los 
Angeles, issued a proclamation on Oct. 
31, announcing the extension of the ob- 
servance of the period another week, be- 
ginning next Monday. 

Hereafter shippers of San Francisco 
may obtain from the traffic bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce complete infor- 
mation regarding proposed changes of 
rates that have been agreed upon in the 
territory west of the Mississippi and the 
Illinois and Indiana state lines. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad will at- 
tempt to make a reduction in its rates 
on grain, grain products and hay in car- 
load lots, to and from as far east as the 
Mississippi River and Chicago, from 
points in California, Oregon, Nevada, 
Arizona and New Mexico. These reduc- 
tions will apply between points within 
the states and from one state to another. 

The Marine Exchange of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce reports the 
following exports of flour for the month 
of September, from the port of San 
Francisco: to Japan, 13 bbls; Hawaiian 
and Pacific islands, 1,479; Mexico, 2,830; 
Central America and Panama, 12,637; 
South America, 1,021; United Kingdom 
and Continent, 34,487; British colonies, 
838; miscellaneous, 305; total, 52,810 bbls. 

An order including all points within 
100 miles of the main railroad lines in 
the milling-in-transit privileges for grain 
was handed down by the state railroad 
commission on Oct. 29. Following the re- 
turn of the railroads to private control, 
South Vallejo, Colusa, Stockton and Los 
Angeles were the only points distantly 
removed from one or more of the main 
lines to be granted the milling-in-transit 
privilege by the carriers. Although San 
Francisco and Oakland are main line 
points, they are “out-of-town” on some 
of the pore grain routes, and there- 
fore did not enjoy the milling-in-transit 
privilege. 





UTAH 


Ocpven, Utan, Nov. 5.—Material slow- 
ing down of the wheat and flour move- 
ment, as well as price recessions along 
the entire line, marked this week’s activ- 
ity. Millers and grain dealers declare 
that the local markets have not followed 
eastern declines in their entirety, al- 
though wheat reached the abnormally 
low level of 60c bu at some country 
points and was only 10c more at its best 
in Ogden, with the usual country price 
range being 60@65c. The movement of 
wheat has been considerably lessened, de- 
spite good weather for hauling, while the 
export demand has dropped off entirely. 

Flour and feed followed very similar 
lines. There has been no noticeable de- 
mand for about a week, and few in- 
quiries. The Ogden prices for flour were 
$5@5.50 bbl for hard wheat and family 
patents, f.o.b. Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton 
bags, the lowest in a number of years 
for this territory. Coast prices were 
somewhat firmer than local, $6.25@6.50 
for hard wheat flours, f.o.b, California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
The Southeast was quoted Ogden flour at 
$6.25 for standards and $6.50 for high 
patents, f.o.b. lower Mississippi points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran receded another notch to $17 ton, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden, and $22@24, 
f.o.b. California common points. 


PROGRESS OF FARM WORK 


Plowing and harvesting have been 
progressing favorably throughout Utah 
according to the United States Weather 
Bureau, and similar conditions have pre- 
vailed in southern Idaho and eastern Ne- 
vada. A hard freeze this week termi- 
nated alfalfa growth. Fall plowing 
continues and grain appears in good con- 
dition in most sections, though lack of 
moisture is reported in others. Thresh- 
ing has been nearly completed through- 
out the state. 

SUGAR COMPANY REORGANIZED 

Reorganization of the Amalgamated 
a Co. was completed today, when 
Ju Henry H. Rolapp, president of 
the United States Beet Sugar Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was elected president 
and general manager of the Ogden com- 
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pany and E. S. Rolapp was made vice 
president and assistant general manager. 
M. S. Browning retired as president and 
Fred G. Taylor as general manager. The 
latter will oocthaed a sugar broker, han- 
dling the sales of the Amalgamated fac- 
tories. Royal Eccles has been offered the 
position of secretary. 

M. S. Browning, who has been the head 
of the sugar company during the time of 
reorganization, was one of the Ogden 
financiers to develop the Utah Cereal 
Food Co., which built the first large mill 
in Ogden, now operated by the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co. Royal Eccles has been 
associated with many industrial enter- 
prises, and an officer in both the Ogden 
Grain & Milling Co. and the Holley Mill- 
ing Co. 

MILLING CONSOLIDATION 


W. W. Percival, manager of the Elko 
Milling Co., has announced a consolida- 
tion of the Elko company’s property 
with the Holley Milling Co. Officials of 
the latter declined to comment on the 
statement, although it has been rumored 
in Ogden for some time that the change 
was contemplated. According to an 
Elko dispatch, the Elko Milling Co. is 
to be refinanced with capital stock in- 
creased to $1,000,000. ‘The present of- 
ficers are J. J. Hylton, president; A. J. 
Lowell, vice president; J. A. Sewell, J. 
C. Doughty and W. W. Percival, direc- 
tors. 

The Elko mill, the dispatch states, is 
to be increased in capacity to 250 bbls. 
Capacity of the Holley mills is as fol- 
lows: Laramie (Wyo.) Mill, 250 bbls; 
Phoenix mill, Ogden, 500; Salt Lake & 
Jordan mill, 600; Riverdale mill, Ogden, 
200. This will give a combined capacity 
of 1,800 bbls. 

NOTES 


Rotarians of Twin Falls, Idaho, have 
pledged 150° bus wheat for Near East 
famine relief, : 


Judgment of $1,600 has been awarded 
to Diana Folkman, widow of George D. 
Folkman, against the Holley Milling Co. 
Mr. Folkman died on June 8, 1921, from 
injuries received in 1919, when he fell 
on a platform while wheeling a truck 
with five sacks of grain. 


Grain representatives from Ogden and 
other intermountain sections will attend 
the hearing at Portland, Oregon, regard- 
ing export through Pacific Coast ports on 
what is known as Portland Chamber of 
Commerce type samples of grain. J. F. 
Welsh, in charge of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange inspection, will be among those 
in attendance. 

A. A. Hinckley, commissioner of agri- 
culture for Utah, has announced that in- 
dications for a higher price on alfalfa 
seed are encouraging, owing to shortages 
in districts other than Utah. Threshing 
is continuing. Seed purchases of the 
week were made at 12@1214c lb in Utah, 
and as high as 14c was paid in the Twin 
Falls, Idaho, district. 

Through efforts of Senator Frank R. 
Gooding, arrangements have heen made 
for creation of an Idaho bankers’ com- 
mittee to handle loans in that state for 
the War Finance Corporation. This com- 
mittee, headed by Crawford Moore, of 
Boise, will have its headquarters at 
Boise. Previously such loans have been 
handled by a joint Utah-Idaho com- 
mittee. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





RELIEF HAMPERED IN VOLGA 


The Associated Press states that navi- 

gation of the Volga River has been 
closed for the winter, owing to ice and 
low water. This will block steps taken 
to carry relief to starving villages far 
from railways or wagon roads that are 
passable. 
_ William H. Haskell, director of work 
in Russia for the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, has agreed to extend first 
aid to adults, and will furnish 30,000 
supplementary rations for bedridden pa- 
tients in the famine regions, it is an- 
nounced by the Rosta News Agency, 
which is under the direction of the Bol- 
shevist government. : 

The new regulations governing the ad- 
mittance of food parcels to Russia from 
abroad have become operative. Each 
person is entitled to receive duty free 
two five-kilogram parcels each month, 





but must pay the 


any weight or number will be 


poston. Parcels of 


admitted 


duty free if addressed to the “Famine 
Relief Commission of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, Moscow,” 
for readdressing to institutions, trade 
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unions and other organizations, but not 
to individuals. 

The drouth in Odessa is said to have 
halted the: winter .sowings, which, it is 
feared, will not exceed 50 per cent of 
the amount planned. 








Western Canada—Lake Shipments 
Tables issued by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, showing lake shipments 


of grain from Fort William and Port Arthur during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 


with comparisons: 


LAKE SHIPMENTS, 1920-21, BY DESTINATION 


1921, 











Screen- 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
To Canadian portse— bus bus bus bus bus grain, lbs tons 
GeGeTIGR cccccccccssocce 7,988,771 4,960,109 505,087 441,692 44,5663 2,236,288 ..... 
BEEBE cccccccccccccsce 6,622,573 7,156,217 1,723,643 ...... 369,340 = .nccce «cevee 
Montreal ......ce.eeeeee 880,639 2,283,209 698,601 240,692 84,253 4,266,439 ..... 
Port Colborne ........... 17,486,376 4,962,447 1,225,526 ...... 231,681 18,109,599 ..... 
Port McNicoll ......... + 14,325,477 12,081,658 2,511,489 212,412 145,426 2,891,101 ..... 
THR .ccccee Ceecevccece - 17,967,083 2,767,613 1,058,806 37,845 118,168 = ....+6. «seeee 
Totals to Can. ports. 55,270,869 34,211,253 7,723,152 932,641 993,331 27,503,427 ..... 

To United States ports— 
WORIe ccvccccccccvcccese 57,626,003 3,958,648 2,154,586 1,886,415 1,101,981 3,413,023 982 
CRICRMO scvccccocccceces Rn. e¢6020  . ¢s009 Se 8 § stecve ° .66SIR% 4,174 
Duluth-Superior ........ en? “Codecs > eer de ne: wseete  sepaee 45,955 
WOlORS  ccccccecccccesccs RE TTT ee TT GER 3 tcccce §8=— eevee §=6d veces 
Cleveland ......eseseeees Sk rere ory eee eee ae eee Ce eee 
Detroit ..csccccccccccece Sy) 83=—§s sot caes, 8 8 «— SORE we eeewe peweee envene scenes 
POMOC oc cccccccvccccece 8 ree ee ee eT ee) eee Pee ee ee ee ee YT oe ee 
Milwaukee .......+0+0+5 See evsese § 8 = wb eeee ‘seeene ebesee  eesews casec 
Sandusky .......-..- Pooes e- ateese «<JSessabe onsexe. copace ~~ sedeeq: s4900 
Totals to U, S. ports. 67,788,708 3,958,648 2,154,586 2,675,717 1,101,981 3,413,023 61,111 
Grand totals ........... 123,059,577 38,169,901 9,877,738 3,608,358 2,095,312 30,916,450 651,111 


LAKD SHIPMENTS, SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1921 


Of the 1920-21 lake shipments shown in the foregoing table, shipments made to Canadian 
and United States ports from the opening of navigation to Aug. 31, 1921, were as follows: 
































Screen- 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
bus us bus bus bus grain, lbs tons 
To Canadian ports ..... 27,438,899 27,797,472 4,756,071 399,154 510,829 27,503,427 ..... 
To United States ports... 10,092,293 3,253,364 1,523,072 1,855,421 170,114 3,413,023 9,170 
Potale § ccaccscvecses +. 37,531,192 31,050,836 6,279,143 2,254,575 680,493 30,916,450 9,170 
LAKE SHIPMENTS FOR EIGHT CROP YEARS 
Screen- 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
1913-14— bus bus bus bus bus grain, lbs tons 
To Canadian ports ..... 61,530,036 24,517,904 5,799,608 1,731,023 ...... 25,929,914 8,181 
To United States ports.. 63,956,333 15,109,584 4,109,724 10,271,847 ... 146,710 57,616 
Lost in wrecks ........ 740,463 ........ 64,331 142,365 R6S0ae Lan6easee 26053 
Totals .....++++e+++126,226,822 39,627,488 9,973,824 12,145,237 ...... 26,076,624 65,797 
1914-15— 
To Canadian ports ..... 55,326,874 15,067,942 1,758,355 1,071,928 ...... 17,292,247 6,419 
To United States ports.. 22,219,529 1,446,376 769,620 3,412,796 ..ceee  ceveee 25,149 
To England direct .....  «.ss.«s | er rr TT » e80686  eo0e00  s06e0 
Totals ccccsceccece 77,546,403 16,635,800 2,527,875 4,484,724 ...... 7,292,247 31,568 
1915-16— 
To Canadian ports ..... 91,082,702 40,136,467 6,815,775 843,352 ...... 11,896,310 418 
To United States ports. .165,949,985 19,658,043 3,139,039 3,841,296 ...... 562,523 73,807 
Lost in wrecks ......... 97,000 eecece eebeue echte sé. 400400, .seeaes occee 
BOCAS cocccscccceces 257,129,687 59,794,610 8,954,815 4,684,648 ...... 12,458,833 74,225 
1916-17— 
To Canadian ports ..... 63,308,901 29,744,567 3,342,859 774,794 ....+. 12,095,040 1,031 
To United States ports.. 75,107,855 17,942,117 3,467,974 6,583,301 ..... - 9,039,386 24,232 
Lost in wrecks ....... ° 167,280 = aceoe ° ecccce Ceeeee eeecce seeee ° evece 
Totals ............-138,574,086 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095 ...... 21,134,426 25,263 
1917-18— 
To Canadian ports ..... 58,301,499 15,410,450 4,468,843 633,616 ...... $3,600,056 ..... 
To United States ports.. 41,193,515 2,431,658 660,126 2,697,926 63,585 1,161,598 45,345 
Lost in wrecks ........ 234,843 cocce cocee = ev ove © eerec ¢. eben ° eoece 
Totals -..........++- 99,729,858 17,842,109 65,028,969 3,331,542 63,585 4,761,654 45,346 
1918-19— 
To Canadian ports ..... 86,076,634 6,176,487 8,268,763 720,947 391,697 16,171,288 162 
To United States ports.. 3,964,996 1,406,418 833,313 713,230 303,421 covcce 37,766 
Lost in wrecks ........ 390,151 ecccce seeecee cooeee eeesce eee seeee 
Totals ........++.++ 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 695,119 16,171,288 27,928 
1919-20— 
To Canadian ports ..... 79,436,573 11,015,981 6,067,742 176,419 1,068,677 7,264,058 ..... 
To United States ports.. 1,367,387 5,379,151 602,578 656,641 212,191 56,884,353 26,567 
Totals .............- 80,803,960 16,395,132 6,670,320 733,060 1,280,868 13,148,411 26,567 
1920-21—. 
To Canadian ports ..... 55,270,869 34,211,253 7,723,152 932,641 993,331 27,503,427 ..... 
To United States ports.. 67,788,708 3,958,648 2,154,586 2,675,717 1,101,981 3,413,023 61,111 
Detals cvcccscccvces 123,059,577 38,169,901 9,877,738 3,608,358 2,095,312 30,916,450 61,111 


LAKE SHIPMENTS BY NATIONALITY OF VESSELS 























Screen- 
1913-14— Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
Cargoes bus bus bus hus bus grain, lbs tons 
788 In Canadian vessels 64,121,076 25,276,164 6,942,638 2,218,179 ...... 26,076,624 16,855 
350 In U. S. vessels .... 62,105,746 14,351,323 4,031,185 9,927,058 ..... ° ccsece Gnee 
1,188 cargoes ......126,226,822 39,627,488 9,973,824 12,145,237 ...... 26,076,624 65,797 
1914-15— 
617 In Canadian vessels 68,732,476 15,605,597 1,837,021 1,448,747 ...... 7,292,247 14,321 
95 In U. S. vessels .... 18,813,926 1,130,202 690,854 3,035,977 ...... soceee 29,847 
712 cargoes ........ 77,546,403 13,635,800 2,527,875 4,484,724 ...... 7,292,247 31,568 
1915-16— 
1,019 In Can. vessels...109,516,553 42,622,650 6,852,179 1,038,999 ...... 12,458,833 6,992 
830 In U. 8S. vessels...147,618,134 17,171,859 3,102,635 3,650,649 ...... coccce 67,888 
1,849 cargoes ......257,129,687 59,794,510 8,954,815 4,684,648 ...... 12,458,833 " 74,225 
1916-17— 
683 In Canadian vessels 76,749,071 $2,342,495 4,000,267 1,698,326 ...... 11,167,307 6,007 
451 In U. S. vessels .... 61,824,965 15,344,189 2,810,565 4,659,769 ...... 9,967,119 20,256 
1,134 cargoes ......138,574,036 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095 ...... 21,134,426 25,263 
1917-18— 
390 In Canadian vessels 47,029,045 9,420,106 4,352,101 1,009,618 ..... - 4,761,654 18,045 
270 In U. S. vessels .... 62,700,813 8,422,003 676,867 2,322,023 63,585 coocce 89,800 
660 cargoes ........ 99,729,858 17,842,109 6,028,969 3,331,542 63,585 4,761,654 46,345 
1918-19— 
457 In Canadian vessels 67,808,062 6,266,933 8,268,763 908,524 440,211 16,171,288 9,749 
102 In U. S. vessels .... 22,551,720 315,972 833,313 625,653 254,907 ceoccve 28,199 
559 cargoes ........ 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 695,119 16,171,288 27,928 
1919-20— 
495 In Canadian vessels 80,158,685 13,114,928 6,067,742 813,614 1,068,677 13,148,411 8,957 
33 In U. 8S. vessels .... 646,275 3,280,204 602,578 419,446 212,191 ecocce 17,610 
628 cargoes ........ 80,808,960 16,395,132 6,670,320 783,060 1,280,868 13,148,411 26,667 
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EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1e, Inp., Nov. 5.—Flour mill- 
ing conditions have in no wise changed 
during the week. Millers are doing a 
hand-to-mouth business, most of them 
working about half time. Orders are 
coming in slowly, and these in decreased 
quantities. Prices are unchanged and 
steady. Millfeed remains strong at rul- 
ing prices. Demand is increasing. 

W. W. Ross. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 8, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








ot From ——. 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 
To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen .. cead 0000 setae e¢es 
Amsterdam ... 21.50 21.50 21.50 .... 
Antwerp ... 21.50 21.50 21.50 .... 
Belfast .... coco BB.OO wcce cece 
Bremen ...... . ooee 233.00 23.00 .. 
Briatel .ccsccce . eoee cece cove oe 
Cardifm ........ BO-BE nnn ce cece coves cece 
Bergen ...... -- 30.00 30.00 30.06 30.00 .. 
Christiania .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Stavanger ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 . 
Copenhagen + 30.00 80.00 30.00 30.00 .. 
COP ccccccere © BB.CO secs cece seve cv 
Dublin ........ 22.00 22.00 e ° 
DURECO .00000ce BRO wcce seen seve cove 
Glasgow ...... + 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 coe 
Stockholm ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Gothenburg .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Malmé 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Hamburg ...... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bordeaux .....- 31.60. .... sees coo . 
TRUSS ccccceece 31.60 ...0 ceoe coos o 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 .... «ss. eee » 
Helsingfors .... 32.50 35.00 32.50 35.00 . 
—35 -35 
Gemee, Maples... GR.00 occ coos coos aces 
BEG wcccccces oo BB.00 ccce ceoe cece cove 
Leith ..... ee Dee ocee e608 seer cose 
Liverpool ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ........ 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry ... 232-86 .... .e.2 «sees coos 
Manchester .. -00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 


Newcastle .. 


Gibraltar .... ~ 





BBO co ccccccces A cece ee 

Southampton .. 22.00 .... .... 

Danzig ........ 30.00 .... 30.00 

Pirgwus .....++. BU=BS ccs cece 

Stettin ..cccoce SOOO cece ones eee cove 
The rate from New York, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore and New Orleans to Kingston is 
50c, to Jamaica outports, 60c; from New 
York, Boston, New Orleans to Cartagena, 
Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, Colombia, 
is 65c. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Nov. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,662 760 311 1,956 305 
Boston ..... 50 ose 17 2 eee 
Buffalo ..... 2,727 2,728 6,918 737 753 
Afloat 733 2,533 1,283 ove +34 
Chicago 3,402 5,900 19,242 560 197 
Afloat eee eos 8,687 eee eee 
Detroit ...0. 23 51 151 17 
St. Joseph ..1,037 220 230 6 & 
Duluth ..... 5,250 190 5,455 814 653 
Galveston ...6,099 ves ree 137 vex 
Indianapolis. 370 165 350 16 
Kan. City...9,863 1,767 3,375 70 eee 
Milwaukee... 643 1,253 835 34 215 
Minneapolis 5,612 465 21,724 1,003 1,323 
N. Orleans. . .3,959 419 99 eee 166 
Newp. News. ... np 18 és ean 
New York...2,584 59 1,010 32 259 
Omaha ..... 2,497 365 2,472 724 60 
Peoria ...... 214 97 925 ove ° 
Philadelphia 2,461 304 246 37 1 
St. Louis... .2,739 260 903 87 4 
Toledo ,..... 1,380 84 889 70 1 
Afloat 320 eee ose ee e00 
Canale ..... 715 165 80 eee 45 
EROS. 2 ccces 1,355 1,106 838 17 65 
Totals ...56,595 18,891 69,998 6,319 4,055 
Last year...39,350 9,851 35,193 3,868 3,372 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 2,262,000 bus; oats, 81,- 
000; rye, 314,000. Decreases—Corn, 44,000 
bus; barley, 155,000. 





Mexico—Flour Imports 
The consulate general of Mexico in New 
York City reports the importation of wheat 
flour through Mexican ports, with countries 
of origin, for the calendar years 1918 and 
1919, as follows, in barrels: 








Origin— 1918 1919 
CR 6.66 OnSb 604605000040 40 3,756 71,187 
GH cccccecececcenccsece 23 
United States ............ 83,858 475,700 
DEORED scctccccccccecccces 85 40 
Great Britain ........ oece 50 80 
Guatemala ..... 1,210 90 
TROREUNNAE Se rccccedeciceee 25 75 
BEE cokes cb badendeseene 25 65 

DORN cececcsvccedavcves 89,244 647,832 





The November meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the Fleischmann Building, North- 
side, Pittsburgh, on Saturday, Nov. 12, 
at 8 p.m. The speaker will be Gregory 
Zatkovich, a Pittsburgh lawyer, who is 


- just back from Europe. He will tell 


of his experiences abroad. 


Exports of seeds from the Netherlands 
to all countries so far this year are re- 
ported to amount to only 50 per cent of 
the shipments in the same period of 1990. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


VANCOUVER SEEKS GRAIN TRADE 





Argument Before Board of Grain Commissioners for Lower Rail Rates— 
Complaint Is Made That Coast Exporters Are Being Discrimi- 
nated Against in Favor of Eastern Interests 


Commercial interests in Vancouver 
have been much concerned over a recent 
hearing before the Board of Railway 
Commissioners of Canada on the applica- 
tion of the attorney general of the prov- 
ince, for an order compelling the rail- 
ways to reduce the mountain scale of 
freight charges and thus equalize rates 
between the East and West.. Evidence 
has been submitted to the board from 
leaders in various industries affected, 
and one of the most striking of these was 
the argument of Robert McKee, general 
manager of the Vancouver Milling & 
Grain Co., Ltd. Mr. McKee is excep- 
tionally well versed in traffic matters on 
export and domestic business, and his 
statement showed that coast exporters 
are being discriminated against in favor 
of eastern interests. 

Mr. McKee opened by saying that the 
two flour mills in Vancouver had a pos- 
sible output of 250,000 bbls of flour per 
year, going on to enumerate the several 
grain houses and milling company 
agencies doing business there and the 
part they played in the business of the 

ort. 

: Mr. McKee’s address was in part as 
follows: 

“I think it will be agreed that we now 
possess modern facilities for handlin 
an export movement of grain through 
this port, particularly in view of the 
fact that we have, as a result of the be- 
lief the Dominion government had in the 
feasibility of such a scheme, elevator fa- 
cilities established here in the form of 
the Dominion government elevator, which 
alone could handle upwards of 15,000,000 
bus of grain per year. Elevators at 
such points as Calgary and Edmonton, 
working in conjunction with the elevator 
at Vancouver, would be able to handle 
a much greater quantity of grain than if 
they were farther apart. A comparison 
of the distance from the grain fields as 
between Vancouver and St. John will 
make this more or less apparent: Calgary 
to Vancouver, 642 miles; Winnipeg to 
St. John, 1,905 miles. 

“The reason for taking Winnipeg is 
that it is the center in the eastern 
prairies, having the same relation to the 
grain belt that Calgary holds in the 
western prairies. Fort William is an ac- 
cumulating center at the head of the 
lakes and is in a slightly different posi- 
tion, but even taking Fort William the 
distance to. St. John is 1,485 miles. 
Thus it will be seen that the port of 
Vancouver, owing to its proximity to 
the grain belt, is in a decided position 
of advantage, from the point of view of 
rapid handling of large quantities of 
grain, compared with any of our Atlantic 
ports. 

“I have tried to make clear to your 
board certain facts which I have felt 
were pertinent to a discussion of west- 
bound grain rates for export, and my 
reasons for believing that ions facts are 
pertinent are that it is essential to show 
that the movement of grain is a feasible 
and practicable possibility. I have tried 
to show, first, that we have a nucleus of 
the organization necessary for the han- 
dling of such a grain movement. Sec- 
ondly, that the water route along which 
it should move is a practicable one. 
Thirdly, the shipping tonnage is avail- 
able or will be available. On that point 
I might add that the following lines have 
now established sailings between Van- 
couver and European ports, and are op- 
erating at the present time: Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., East Asiatic Line, 
Furness-Withy Line, Blue Funnel Line, 
Harrison Line, Johnsgn. Line, Holland- 
America Line, Isthmian Steamship Lines 
and Norway-Pacific Line. Several oth- 
ers are in prospect, and would be avail- 
able for a grain movement if it started 
in earnest through this port. 

“Fourthly, that our proximity to the 
wheat belt in Canada would indicate that 


if economy in the Canadian movement - 


of grain is to be desired, the route via 
the port of Vancouver should be de- 
veloped as early as possible. 

“I would like to review now some fur- 





ther reasons favoring the Vancouver- 
Panama route. By referring to the 
comparative mile figures submitted 
it will be noted that-the distance from 
Calgary to Vancouver is approximately 
only half the distance from the same 
point to Fort William, and the mileage 
— Edmonton is relatively as: favor- 
able. 

“It is a well-known fact that water 
transportation is much cheaper than rail, 
and it is therefore a fundamental fact 
that the nearer any commodity is to the 
seaboard the more favorable will be the 
opportunities for export. It is also well 
known that, while rail freights are gov- 
erned by hard and fast tariffs which are 
seldom chan ocean rates are fluctuat- 
ing constantly according to supply and 
demand of tonnage. As a general rule, 
established steamship lines are always 
prepared to meet competitive quotations, 
and in many cases, under certain condi- 
tions, grain and flour are carried for 
less than actual cost to the ship. 

“It will be plainly seen by a compari- 
son of mileage and freight rates that 
Vancouver is being badly discriminated 
against by the Canadian railways, as 
based on the mileage and present freight 
rate from Calgary to St. John, N. B. 
Wheat should be hauled to Vancouver at 
not more than 16.2c per 100 lbs, as com- 
pared with nearly double that rate pres- 
ently charged. If this rate were secured 
it would place Vancouver in a position 
to compete with Atlantic ports on grain 
and flour all year round, while on the 
basis of present rates, business is only 
possible, if at all, while navigation on 
the Great Lakes is closed, which is be- 
tween the middle of December and the 
early part of May. 

“It is common knowledge that there 
exists every year a serious shortage of 
empty cars to move the grain crop of 
western Canada. It is also, I believe, 
admitted by the railway companies that 
there is not enough business through the 
province of British Columbia, and cer- 
tainly advantage is to be taken by the 
Canadian National Railways of the nat- 
ural rights which they claim to have over 
all other transcontinental railways on 
the haulage through the mountains. 

“It would appear that a large ton- 
nage of inward cargoes for points as 
far east as Winnipeg will be developed. 
This would necessitate a western move- 
ment of grain to prevent an undue haul- 
age of empties-westward to take care of 
this business as well as the business of- 
fered by the lumbering, fish, agricul- 
tural and other industries, including a 
substantial industrial community. It is 
obvious that if the Vancouver route were 
extensively used for grain the shorter 
rail haul would enable a more frequent 
loading of box cars, owing to the much 
shorter time each car would be in transit. 

“Railway companies will, I am sure, 
admit that a vast sum of money is ex- 
pended each year by them during winter 
months in clearing the roads of snow, 
as well as in absorbing the expense of 
many costly delays and other difficulties 
consequent upon the severe climatic con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the prairie 
provinces and eastern Canada. This 
trouble would be almost entirely elimi- 
nated by the use of the western route, 
and the saving in operating costs during 
the winter months on account of better 
climatic conditions would go far toward 
reducing operating expenses per mile via 
the western route. 

“Owing to the burden which falls upon 
Canadian banks during the crop moving 
poe any plan which will materially 
ighten such burden should be considered 
of national value. It will be obvious 
that cars of grain which can be actually 
turned into money by being exchanged 
for ocean bills of lading within a space 


.of not more than 10 days from time of 


shipment from country point will go far 
toward relieving the financial burden if 
the western route is used. 

“One of the most important points in 
favor of the western route is the fact that 
the port of Vancouver is open all the 


ear under the most ideal conditions. 
momically this is a tremendous fac- 
tor in its favor. As you are no doubt 
aware, many large and costly terminal 
elevators are constructed at Fort Wil- 
liam for the chief purpose of carrying 
immense quantities of grain in stor 
between the closing of navigation in De- 
cember and the opening of navigation in 
May. The expense entailed in the carry- 
ing of this grain must be borne very 
largely by the producers in western Can- 
ada. In other words, if a farmer de- 
cides to sell his grain in the fall and it 
is impossible for him to secure empty 
cars so as to enable him to make delivery 
before the close of navigation, he must 
sell the grain at the price quoted for 
May delivery, less carrying charges, 
which at present in the case of wheat 
amount to about 6c per bu: 

“Vancouver would also supply steam- 
ers here with regular cargoes all the 
year round, and make it possible for im- 
ports to be brought to Vancouver at 
reasonable rates throughout the entire 
season. As you know, imports brought 
to eastern Canada after the close of 
navigation must be discharged at either 
some American port or at St. John or 
Halifax, and must bear a long rail haul 
before: such goods go into consumption. 
This obviously adds a big load to the 
already heavy burden of the consumer in 
western Canada, to the benefit, very fre- 
quently, of American railways and lake 
carriers. 

“It is well known in the grain trade 
that elevators operate most economically 
when the greatest possible quantity of 
grain is handled in the course of a sea- 
son; in other words, the fixed storage of 
| meg for months at a time cannot pro- 

uce the greatest amount of revenue. 

“Now, gentlemen, in view of all these 
facts there must be some paramount rea- 
son ‘why grain is not moving today in 
any appreciable quantity through the 
port of Vancouver, and the reason which 
is at the basis of the whole question is 
the grain rates to the Pacific Coast. 
Grain will never move from the prairies 
via the port of Vancouver in substantial 
quantities until these grain rates are re- 
duced, and there is one thing sure: if 
you decide not to reduce these grain 
rates, you should recommend to the Do- 
minion government the advisability of 
closing its grain elevator at this port, be- 
cause it will remain just exactly what it 
has been since it was constructed—noth- 
ing more or less than a white elephant, 
and an institution that is an unnecessary 
bill of expense. 

“We appreciate that the longer mile- 
age from the western prairies to the At- 
lantic seaboard justifies, to some extent, 
a lower mileage rate than that which we 
would be entitled to from Alberta points 
to Vancouver, but it is interesting to 
note that if we enjoyed the same rate 
from Calgary to Vancouver as that en- 
joyed from Calgary to West St. John, 
our rate to Vancouver would be between 
19c and 20c. We do not feel that we 
are entitled to a rate as low as that, but 
we do feel that one of 25c per 100 lbs 
from Calgary to Vancouver should be 
the maximum on export business, and 
other rates should be graded accord- 
ingly. 

“In conclusion, I wish to state, as the 
opinion not only of myself but of all 
those interested in the grain business in 
this city, that if these rates were adopt- 
ed Vancouver would immediately com- 
mence shipments of grain and flour to 
the United Kingdom, and to many other 
markets that are otherwise closed to this 
business.” . 

A. R. Dryeman. 





SCOTTISH MILL VALUATION 

Guascow, Scortanp, Oct. 17.—The 
valuation of the flour mills situated in 
Glasgow was completed last week by the 
burgh valuation committee of Glasgow 
Corporation. As our local government 
administration on this side is different 
from the American system, it may be 
explained that the object-of this valua- 
tion is to strike a nominal annual rent 
which shall be the basis on which the 
local rates for municipal and other pur- 
poses will be levied on the owners of 
property. 

The following were the valuations ar- 
rived at for the flour mills: J. & R 
Snodgrass, Ltd., £1,286; John Ure & 
Son, £770; Craighall Milling Co., Ltd., 
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Port Dundas, £2,058; John White & 
Sons, Ltd., £1,750; William Primrose & 
Sons, Ltd., £616; Riverside Milling Co., 
Ltd., £2,420. It will be observed from 
these figures that the most valuable mill 
among the list is the last mentioned, 
which, along with the Ure mill, is now 
under the control of the Rank combine 
in England. The list does not include 
the mill of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society at Kelvingrove. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to Sept. 30, 1921, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 




























































































Dark northern spring— 1921 1920 
WO, B cccccnevcctecece 6,284 4,566 
WEA, B ccccccccscccciece 3,701 1,945 
SM seseeeesetaae cds 7,132 4,398 
All others .......ce008 9,250 10,251 

WOtale oi cccccccive 26,367 21,160 

Northern spring— ° 
Be Si davbesoveedeceas 1,134 771 
i i gennc¢esocseeece 559 399 
BE. BD achocedccscoevns 616 542 
Bll CORSE oc geccccces 710 1,379 

BOGAN oo cc cweveces 3,019 3,091 

Red spring— 

Me BH ccecscccadeccnce 21 16 
WO B ccc secsccvececes 71 11 
BRO, DB wescccccsescesse 67 15 
Be GRRE «wee cvscaces 43 36 

Totals .cccccrocves 202 78 
Total hard red spring... 29,588 24,329 

Amber durum— 

i | 965 541 

4,628 2,649 

eo 3. eee 1,347 1,411 

All others .......+.05- 716 546 
BOOED sccccccccsses 7,656 5,147 

Durum— 

SE. ots.0 0s 6b00dee one 70 81 
a i sb esnansoteevrde 731 529 
Bee © cevecscssecevece 478 340 
All others .........58. 442 193 

TED ns cnucosecea 1,721 1,14 

Red durum— 

BO BD ccvcvesesveseces 1,216 439 
BD esa wededeceerdses 1,460 153 
a PRU eee 522 55 
All others ..........4- 190 49 
WHORE coos cacdecive 3,388 696 
Tetal Gurum ....cccccee 12,765 6,986 

Dark hard winter— 

BE BW Ve sec tedecetecs 5,179 3,414 
Mk) Eh Whe 0000 60cedsada 10,188 3,958 
WA B oveccvccccccsese 5,125 2,358 
All OURCTS cccceccccece 2,835 994 

WEE 0600008 60060 23,327 10,724 

Hard winter— 

BE BD woeedvevevcccese 18,530 27,823 
rer re 64,601 27,045 
ee eer. 27,420 13,483 
Bil SENSIS o ccvesevcces 17,548 11,974 

DOORS cccccccscece 128,099 80,325 

Yellow hard winter— 

“ Seer 1,506 108 
Be B woecccesecesesce 8,481 147 
Me DB ccccseccessevecs 3,078 68 
MTD GEMOTS oc cccrccvcce 2,523 84 
SE: cs ae ve wee sen 15,588 407 

Total hard red winter... 167,014 91,456 

Red winter— 

Be B O2eesaccesebsner 1,593 10,735 
Bb OB cteecensccseecors 17,516 20,911 
WO, B cavcccceeceseves 19,889 8,116 
BN GEROTS occ crceccogs 18,866 7,671 

WOGEE cocscccteces 57,864 47,433 

Red Walla— 

i SSE rrr 471 235 
No. 2 208 147 
N 15 
36 

433 

47,866 

155 

% 481 
No. 8 ... ° 610 329 
BE GEDOTS “ow cccccccses 253 269 

BOAR cecgcvgcneceve 2,623 1,234 

Soft white— 

SR RS ea eer 356 287 
OX. Serer rire rrr 2,483 1,567 
We. 6.60 W6up's 06400 cts 753 373 
All others ............ 140 138 
BORER os sees veccves 3,732 2,365 
Total common white.... 6,355 3,599 

White club— 

Be Th. Sew ovetbedcesee 1,259 699 
Bee. BD eecwreccossesses 3,256 1,352 
WO. B. cccvcccccsesdese 1,080 629 
All others ........... 121 86 
Total white club ........ 5,716 2,766 

Mixed wheat— 

DB eetenecseosedsbe 3,939 7,876 
Bes DE Aeccecceecens ses 15,286 9,817 
BOs © ‘nics cSccvedesove 8,331 4,985 

BE GRAIG oc ives ccssce 6,346 3,369 
Total mixed wheat...... 33,902 26,047 
Grand totals ............. 313,927 203,049 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, NOV. 5 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b, mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton 


sacks: 
Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $6.85@7.10 $9.75@10.00 
Bakers patent ...... 6.60@6.85 9.50@ 9.75 
First lear, jute .... 5.25@5.50 8.75@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute... 3.75@4.16 6.75@ 7.25 
No, 2 semolina ..... 6.15@6.40 10.00@10.25 
Durum patent ...... 5.75 @6.00 9.80@10.05 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in’ cottons: 
pure white, $4.95; No. 2 straight, $4.65; No. 
3 dark, $4.25; No, 5 dark, $4.95; No. 8 rye, 
$4.05. 

WHEAT—Spring futures received very 
little attention, with only an occasional trade 
reported in the December. No business re- 
corded for May. Durum attracted interest, 
and resulted in a very fair class of trade. 
Market unsettled, and materially lower on 
the week. Receipts have fallen away sharp- 
ly, with a reflection of same in the cash 
market. The light offerings were readily 
disposed of to milling, shipping or elevator 
interests at previous spread or slightly lower. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
Sn ~~ ET 
hE : No. No. 


Oct. 
29... 127% o184% 128% 129% 115% @124% 


$1... 127% @134% 123% @129% 115% @124% 
Nov. 
1.... 120% @127% 115% @121% 108% @118% 
8.3 1205 @127% 115% @121% 107% @117% 
3.. 116% @123% 114% @117% 103% @113% 
4.. 118% @125% 113% @119% 105% @115% 
5.. 117% @124% 112% @118% 104% @114% 
o—— Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
29. 105 @110 103 @108 94 92 
31. 104 @109 102 @107 93 91 
Nov. 
1.. 97 @104 95 @102 88 86 
2.. 97 @104 95 @102 88 86 
3.. 96% @103% 94% @101% 87% 85% 
4.. 96%@103% 94% @101% 87% 85% 
5. 96% @1038% 94%@101% 87% 85% 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-Spring— a— Durum——_ 7 

Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
Oct. 29... 128 123 94 92 96% 
Oct. $1... 128 123 93 91% 96% 
Nov, 1... 119 119 88 87% 92 
Nov, 2... 117% 117% 88 86% 91% 
Nov. 3... 114% 114% 87% 85% 90% 
Nov. 4... 115 115 87% 85% 90% 
Nov. 5... 115 115 87% 85% 90% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

Oct. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
29.... 44% «2s @28% 76% 85 @57 
as 44 28% @29% 76% 35@57 
Nov. 

rey 42% 26% @27% 72 82@54 
6 osha 42% 26% @27% 68 82@54 
Sicaue 40% 25% @27% 66 32@54 
disece 43 26% @28% 68% 32@54 
B.cces 42% 26% @28% 68% 32@54 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
708 














Spring .... 646 895 541 481 676 
Durum ....1,282 891 346 1,336 686 6 
Winter ,... 10 5 67 4 7 oe 
Totals ..1,938 1,791 954 1,821 1,269 714 
COFm ...eve 63 6 ee 
Oats .r.6s0 214 59 " 7 31 80 
RYO cccccs - 817 #411 241 141 95 oe 


Barley .... 98 176 28 298 206 
Flamseed .. 205 169 23 «4128 7 85 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 5, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 

omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks— ———grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars-cars cars 


1,2 dkn 
1, 2 nor 422 361 90 148 2056 37 
8 dk nor 
3 nor 242 205 114 71 25 74 
All other 


spring ..1,067 1,888 713 152 96 246 
1,2amd 


1, 2 dur 653 677 967 153 92 61 
All other 
durum ..2,802 1,571 1,719 288 128 68 
Winter ,... 61 9 75 9 7 42 
Mixed .... 3 176 +» 408 650 150 
Totals ..5,250 4,876 3,678 1,229 1,003 668 


Stocks ot coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-—Domestic—, ——Bonded——, 
1921 1920 1919 ages 1920 _— 


ey, ere eee 190 ee 

eee 5,455 2, 055 369 "oe ee ee 

BPO. istibace 814 596 4,474 ee ee oe 

Barley .... 653 352 1762 7 2 44 

Flaxseed... 725 1,802 89 ee 3 oe 
FLAXSEED 


The weakness in wheat and coarse grain 
caused a renewal of selling pressure, netting 





- Receipts are light. 


fair reductions in quotations for futures the 
fore part of the week. Later, the uncover- 
ing of resting orders, light movement and 
the local supply situation had a firming 
tendency. Crushers want cash seed, but are 
unable to cover requirements. Any fair 
shipping movement would quickly clean up 
local stocks. November closed with a \%c 
gain over Oct. 29, while the other deliveries 
show losses of 1% @2%c. No, 1 track is 
quoted 1@1%c over November; to arrive, 


le over, 
————Close——_, 
Opening Nov. 6 
Oct. 31 High Low Nov. 5 1920 
Nov. ..$1.83 $1.83% $1.76 $1.83% $2.54 
Dec, .. 1.82% 1.82% 1.74 1.80% 2.55 
May .. 1.88 1.88 1.79% 1.85% 2.68% 


Jan. .. 1.82% 1.77 1.824% wseeee 


October grain movement at Duluth- 
Superior for year 1921 and 1920, in bushels: 








1921— Receipts Shipments 

WORE voce seccccesses 9,604,037 7,681,261 

Bonded 121,289 90,087 

1,046,437 

420,794 

51,098 

295,899 

1,711,842 

894,135 

Totals os-evcseeee 13,977,607 12,091,553 
1920— 

Wheat TU TT TTT TT LY 9,213,480 7,491,071 

MOMGSS. cccccccrcces 216,763 106,114 

BAFIOY cccccccccccccce 1,148,460 1,122,918 

Bonded ..cccccccces ee 0té“(ié«t S'S 

OOth ccccccccccccccces 703,246 16,206 

SEE cesececetess  -- "OR © waeeer 

BD cedwccncsccececess 2,493,684 2,875,730 

PIRBNOSE 2ccccccececcs 996,579 424,310 

Totals ccccsccccess 14,773,316 12,036,349 





CHICAGO, NOV. 5 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
TROTOMOMTR cc cccccccscccccseues $7.75 @7.95 





Spring patents, jute .... 6.75 @7.25 
Spring straights, jute 6.35 @6.75 
Spring clears, jute ........ 4.00 @5.00 


Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 3.75 @ 4.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.00@7.40 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.00 @6.25 

Straight, southern, jute -» 5.75@6.00 

Clear, southern, jute ............. 4.50@4.70 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.10@6.50 

PRseRe, BS MOF GORE co ccvcccccsicce 5.60@6.00 

Clear, Kansas, jute .........e+00% 4.00@4.75 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$4.60@5.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.35 @4.75 
WHEAT—Good milling demand through- 
out the week, especially for red winter and 
yellow hard. Premiums lower, following 
break in futures, but they have held firm, 
owing to light receipts and spot offerings. 
No export business. Compared with De- 
cember, premiums closed as follows: 


1 red 14@15c over 1 dh 3@5c over 

2 red 12@13c over 2 dah 2@38c over 

3 red 9@10c over 3 dh 1@2c over 

4 red 5@6c over 44h 2@38c under 
1 hard 1%@2c over 1yh Dec to 1c ov 
2 hd 1%c ov to 2c un 2 y h 1@38c under 
3 hard 1@3c under 3 y h 4@6c under 
4 hard 4@5c under 4 y h 6@7c under 
1 n 12@20c over 1 dn 23@25c over 
2 n 5@12c over 2 dn 10@238c over 
3 n Dec to 4c over 3 dn 5@138c over 
4n 2@8c under 4 dn Dec to 5c over 
1 m Dec to 5c over 3 m 8@4c under 

2 


micun to 2%c ov 4 m 6@8c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 red, °  # bree 118 @119% 206% @224% 
RO, cone e QUI 2000 ce Qaecoce 207% @217% 
2 hd. isi 100% is ond 216 @217 
2G Be iaeee Doscee os Darcece sosee - 221 
34 hy wccee DIOS a cvecMecces secceMececs 
2 OD ccccs @ecoes 124 @132% died @ diss 
Oe, @ cseccs @ a SYS 
@] BR ccece @aocces 119% @130 206 Sie 
BE BD cpeceQeeees 114 @123 210 @215% 
CORN—Situation remains unchanged, 


Both domestic and export trade are slow. 
Some good quality stuff 
has been received. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
mix.... 46 @48% 45% @48% 88 @91% 
mix.... 45% @48% 44 @48% 87% @93% 
mix.... 41% @48% 40%@48 
mix.... 41% @48 42 @47 
mix.... 42% @43% 42 
mix.... 41 @47 


white... 46 @49 
white.. 
white.. 43 
white... 41 @47% 388%@47% ....@.... 
white... 42 @44% 38%@43 coe Doeee 
white.. 41% @46 41 @43 sees@ecee 
OATS—This market was influenced by the 
break in wheat. Demand has been fair, but 
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receipts have continued light. No export 
business, The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 white. --@40% 38 @40% 55 @56% 
2 white. 23 @38 33% @39 54% @57 

3 white. 29% @40 30 @35% 52 @56% 
4 white. 27 @32% 26 @34% 61% @54% 


RYE—Prices down to new low level on 


the crop. Receipts light, and demand has 
improved a little. There has been some 
liquidation. No export trade. No. 2 ranged 


73@83%c, compared with 81@84%c last 
week, and $1.67%@1.75 a year ago. Old 
December closed at 74c, new December at 
73%c, and May at 78%c, 

BARLEY—New low level of prices, fol- 
lowing wheat slump. Trading slow, both 
domestic and export. Receipts light. The 
range was 43@58c, same as last week, and 
80c@$1.09 a year ago. December closed at 
55c, 

CORN GOODS—Domestic trade has been 
of good volume, and prices are up 10c or 
more. No export demand for corn goods, 
but oat products are in better request. Corn 
flour $1.57%, corn meal $1.45, cream meal 
$1.40, pearl hominy $1.50, granulated hominy 
$1.45, oatmeal $2.55, car lots, per 100 Ibs, 
Rolled oats, $2.27% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade fair at $37.50 
ton, f.0.b, Chicago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

--Receipte— -Shipments—, 
1920 


1921 1920 1921 
Flour, bbis..... 292 146 ety 119 
Wheat, bus.... 233 448 577 285 
Corn, bus...... 1,671 1,025 1,532 1,048 
Oats, bus...... 901 1,302 727 882 
Rye, bus....... 30 97 3 20 
Barley, bus.... 136 283 46 105 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 5 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent .ncccccccccccccceccces eee 
DONGRIE 6 ccccccccccnces . 
First clear - 4.10@4.75 
Second clear 3.10 @3.50 

MILLFEED—wWhile trade is not active, 
demand is sufficiently good to care for light 
offerings on all classes of feed. The best 
trade is with the South and Southeast, and 
bran is scarce and in good request in Kan- 
sas. Bran 50c ton higher, but shorts largely 
unchanged. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $11.50@12; brown shorts, $15@ 
16; gray shorts, $18@18.50. 

WHEAT—Local cash market suffered 
acutely from demoralization in the future 
market, Sales were limited, and buying gen- 
erally continued of a hand-to-mouth char-. 
acter and materially short of the supply 
available. There was a big carry-over, and 
elevator stocks were increased. At midweek, 
trade as a whole was the most unsatisfac- 
tory on the crop. Scarcely any local mill 
buying, and exporters were out of the mar- 
ket almost entirely. Prices declined heavi- 
ly. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 98c@ 
$1.07, No. 2 97¢@$1.06, No. 3 96¢@$1.04, No. 
4 92c@$1.03; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.11@1.12, 
No. 2 $1.10@1.11, No. 3 $1.02@1.06, No. 4 
96 @99c, 

CORN—Demand only fair, and more pro- 
nounced for yellow. Small offerings gen- 
erally adequate, Prices irregular. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 38%@39c, No. 3 
87@38c, No. 4 36% @37c; yellow corn, No, 2 
42% @43c, No. 3 41% @42c, No, 4 40% @4i1c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 37@387%c, No. 3 36@ 
36%c, No. 4 35@35%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bblis.. 17,550 20,800 103,575 53,950 
Wheat, bus.1,005,750 1,772,550 842,750 692,550 
Corn, bus... 62,500 46,250 48,750 38,750 
Oats, bus... 79,900 249,900 112,500 66,000 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 26,400 13,200 22,000 
Barley, bus. 18,000 76,500 5,200 37,700 
Bran, tons.. 2,820 1,100 2,180 1,780 
Hay, tons... 3,576 4,968 576 1,368 


- $6.30@6.50 
- 5.65@5.85 








MILWAUKEE, NOV. 5 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent ............ 
Spring straight 
First clear ...... 
BOCOME CIOAM 2. ccvcccccsccccccs 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, straight 
8. A Perey rrr er 
BEOMGES DAMON ccccccccccccsedeces 
Corm flour, 100 Ibe .. .cccccccccecs 
Corm: meal, 100. 1bS .nccsscccccccse 
Corm erate, 100 1B@ ...cccccccecces 
MILLFEED—Dull; nominally 
Trade light and inquiry moderate. 
offers excite little interest. 
pally for consumptive necessities. 
bran firmer to 50c ton higher. 
wise unchanged, 






" steady. 
Deferred 
Buying princi- 
Winter 
Prices other- 
Movement larger than last 
year. Standard bran, $15@16; winter bran, 


$15.50@16; 
@16; flour middlings, $20@22; hominy feed, 
$20.50@21.50; red dog, $30@33; rye feed, 


$13.50@14; old process oil meal, $37.50@38; © 


cottonseed meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried 
grains, $22; gluten feed, $26.65,—all in 100-Ib 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 7@10c. Receipts, 29 
cars; last week, 65; last year, 40. Offerings 


standard fine middlings, $15.50 . 


light and demand quiet, milling and ship- 
ping. Premiums on soft winter 2@3c high- 
er; hard winter and spring steady. No. 1 
dark (Dakota) northern closed at $1.25@ 
1.30, No. 2 $1.18@1.23, No. 8 $1.05@1.18, No. 
4 95c@$1.06, No. 5 86c@$1.01; No. 1 red 
winter $1.15@1.16, No. 2 $1.14@1.15, No. 3 
$1.13@1.14, No. 4 $1.10@1.12, No. 5 $1.05@ 
1.09; No. 1 hard winter $1.03@1.04, No, 2 
$1.01@1.03, No. 3 $1@1.02; No. 1 mixed $1.11 
@1.28, No. 2 $1.08@1.18, No. 3 $1.05@1.13, 
No. 4 $1.02@1.07, No. 5 $1@1.06. 

RYE—Declined 7@8c. Receipts, 8 cars; 
last week, 13; last year, 69. Improved de- 
mand from millers for desirable Wisconsin; 
western neglected. Offerings very small and 
readily absorbed. Basis improved. Spot 
ranges at December price. No. 1 closed at 
73% @738%c; No. 2, 73%c; No. 3, 71@73c; 
No. 4, 68@71c. 

CORN—Declined 1%@2%c. Receipts, 76 
cars; last week, 120; last year, 104. Demand 
fair, local and shipping. Limited receipts 
readily absorbed. Basis easier after showing 
strength. Spot ranges 1@1%c over Decem- 
ber price; mixed, %c under. No, 2 white 
closed at 47c; No. 2 yellow, 47%c; No. 2 
mixed, 45%c. 

OATS—Declined 1@1%c. Receipts, 128 
cars; last week, 163; last year, 133. Cereal 
mills and shippers buying medium and 
heavy; light offerings contain much light 
weight stuff. Basis improved. Spot quot- 
able at 4c over to 1%c under December 
price, according to weight. No. 2 white 
closed at 32@36c; No. 3 white, 29% @35c; 
No. 4 white, 29@32c; sample grade, 28@3l1c. 

BARLEY—Closed strong for choice malt- 
ing. Receipts, 72 cars; last week, 115; last 
year, 174. Granting of permits to two Mil- 
waukee breweries to make medicinal beer 
stimulated demand and bolstered up mar- 
ket. Futures firmer. Iowa closed at 45@6l1c, 
as to quality; Wisconsin, 48@61c; Minnesota, 
45@61c; Dakota, 45@60c; feed and rejected, 
45 @5lc, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— -—-Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 42,520 18,520 26,440 32,720 
Wheat, bus.. 39,150 54,000 30,250 30,620 
Corn, bus.... 108,300 146,775 133,922 196,700 
Oats, bus.... 268,750 266,640 507,950 444,335 
Barley, bus.. 106,605 268,830 117,480 61,730 
Rye, bus..... 11,120 93,135 10,560 59,060 
Feed, tons... 2,392 470 7,201 3,358 





TOLEDO, NOV. 5 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $5.60@6.10; spring, $6.65@ 
7.10; Kansas, $6.50. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $18.00 @18.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 20.00 @21.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 22.00@24.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @39.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 5.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 22 cars, 11 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 19 cars, 13 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 9 cars, 9 contract. 
WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 473,440 155,000 88,275 68,244 
Corn, bus.... 23,750 22,500 24,310 3,960 
Oats, bus.... 18,450 73,800 27,620 36,200 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 5 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Firat patent ..cccccccccccccsccess $7.00 @7.25 

BtAMGOTS 2 ccccccesscccccecscccces 6.60 @6.90 

DUBE CIORP ccccccccccceccececcces 4.60@5.20 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

PAtOnt 2 ccccccsccccccessccscccces 6.30@6.60 

DOPE cvcncccevccsesevocvecteceen 5.25@5.50 

PURSE CLOAP occccscccccccccccesces 4.25 @4.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

POCO. ccscccoccccescsscccceceses 6.00 @6.25 

BETO cc ccccccrcccsecvesvsccces 5.25@5.50 

WERE GORE cic ccccccccvecccscecse 4.00@4.50 


MILLFEED—The market was very quiet 
all week. Offerings light, and demand 
quiet. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $14.50@15; soft bran, 
$15@16; gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHEAT—For the first time since 1914 No, 
2 hard wheat sold in the St. Louis market 
on Tuesday for $1 bu, but only one car sold 
at that price. The cash wheat market was 
dull and weak. Very little sound soft wheat 
was offered,,nor was there much demand, 
merely a few cars being taken on orders and 
a little for local mills. Hard wheat demand 
also light. Receipts were 270 cars, against 
360 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.15 
@1.17; No. 3 red, $1.06@1.15; No. 2 hard, 
$1; No. 3 hard, 95c. 

CORN—Cash corn was in good demand at 
the decline, but holders were unwilling to 
sell at the prices offered, and only a fair 
volume of business was done. Receipts, 276 
cars, against 369. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 
44%c; No. 3 corn, 44@45c; No. 2 yellow, 
45%c; No. 3 yellow, 44%c; No. 4 yellow, 44c; 
No. 1 white, 45@45%c; No. 2 white, 45c; 
No. 3 white, 45c, 

OATS—Cash oats the greater part of the 
week were in good demand, and offerings 
were well cleaned up. Sellers were not dis- 
posed to follow the full decline in prices. 








—== 





Saat ere - 


ants 


Bosvipes. 114 cars, against 167. Cash ] 
No. 3 oats, 31@382c; No, 3 white, 30@31%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—. -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 oltte 


Flour, bbls... 125,880 73,390 164,780 
Wheat, bus.. 548,948 728,303 534,820 463,430 
Corn, bus.,... 409,520 127,400 322,150 


Oats, bus.... 320,000 420,000 214,040 320,000 
Rye, bus,.... 4,400 1 sees 11,380 
Barley, bus.. 17,600 49, 600 7,150 8,630 





BOSTON, NOV. 5 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $8.00 @8.25 
Spring patents, standard ....... «. 7,00@7.90 
Spring first clears .......+-+++. .- 5.25@6.75 
Hard winter patents ..........+- 6.25 @7.50 
Soft winter patents ............+. 6.50 @7.30 
Soft winter straights ...........- 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter clears .........+.+«+. . 6.560@5.75 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.50 @5.75 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
fairly steady. Spring bran, $21.50 for stand- 
ard and $22 for pure; winter bran, $22@ 
22.50; middlings, $23@28; mixed feed, $23.50 
@28.50; red dog, $35; gluten feed, $43.14; 
hominy feed, $28; stock feed, $29; oat hulls, 
reground, $12; cottonseed meal, $45.50@50; 
linseed meal, $44,—all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAL—Demand slow, and market 
lower. Yellow granulated, $1.75; bolted yel- 
low, $1.70; feeding, $1.30; cracked corn, 
$1.30,—all in 100's. 

OATMEAL—A better inquiry, with prices 
lower. Rolled quoted at $2.75, and cut and 
ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AnD STOCKS 


Stack. 














a a al 
Toa eriT) 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.... 34,465 26,3656 ..... «ses-- 
Wheat, bus... 3,400 41,150 78,785 53,359 
Corm, DUs....0 -scees owes 784 24,775 
Oats, bus..... 42,275 34;530 16,009 9,101 
Rye, bus...... 1,300 175,190 a 131,894 
Millfeed, tons. BO ccwce’ coos eveee 
Corn meal, bbis 675 ..... ovece eeece 
Oatmeal, cases. 6,600 ..... ovcee opese 
RECEIPTS DURING OCTOBER 
1921 1920 
WIOUP, WEIS ccccscvgeceses 97,845 3,615 
Wheat, BOS oc ccsccccceces 259,770 381,120 
Corm, DUS. ....ccccccecses 36,18 
Oats, DUB .ccccccccccvces 86,115 113,830 
APO, DOB no cc cccccecccccce 3,915 190,470 
TOATTOV, BUS wc ccccccccece § cecee 42,880 
Millfeed, tone .......++.. 217 57 
Corn meal, bbis 572 2,060 
Oatmeal, cases 9,566 2,425 
Oatmeal, sacks See  ~ wesese 
BUFFALO, NOV, 5 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: pring 
Best patent spripg .........-s-05+ $....@7.50 
BION WOUORE occcccccccdeccoceces - @6.85 
PURE CORP wc cccccccccccccesccece - @4.75 
MaCOME GEOMR 6.0 ccccccccscccves’s 3.50@3.70 
Rye, pure white .........eeeeeees 5.50@6.00 
BEG, GOVAN 2 occ wcccccccscsbecccs 5.25 @5.50 
Sacked 
BN ED BOM a caves evctceccace - @16.75 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @17.75 
Mixed feed ........ccedeenceees @ 24.50 
Weer midGlngs ....cccceccccccee @ 26.25 
Red dog, per tom ......-+seee0. -@34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ..... e "< 15@ 1.80 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 24.50@ 25.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 24.50 @25.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 25. wet: 00 
Gluten feed, per ton .......+.4++ +» @34,26 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .....@46.00 


Oil meal, per tom ......+...6: 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacked .. 
Reground oat hulls, sacked.. 
Milo, No, 3, 100 Ibs 
Buckwheat, new, 100 Ibs ....... 

WHEAT—tThere was a good inquiry for 
soft winter, but prices asked were generally 
too high for millers.. No. 2 white sold at 
$1.25, and No. 3 red was offered at $1.27, on 
track, through billed. 

CORN—Light receipts, but at the prices 
asked feed millers took only what they need- 
ed at the moment. At the close they were 
out of the market entirely at 1%c under 
last week, New and old mixtures or 
straight new corn seemed to clean up at the 
difference in price, but only a few cars ar- 
rived. Closing, old corn: No. 1 and No, 2 
yellow, 59%c; No. 8 yellow, 58%c; No. 4 
yellow, 56%c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Buyers wanted supplies all week, 
and paid a big premium toward the close 
for the few cars offered. Closing: No. 1 
white, 42c; No. 2 white, 41%c; No, 3 white, 
39%c; No. 4 white, 37%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—A fairly good business was 
done late this week. Offerings were light. 
Malting was quoted at 70@75c, and feed at 
66@68c, on track, through billed. 


RYE—No offerings at the close of the 
week. 








NEW YORK, NOV. 5 

FLOUR—Market dull; flour extremely dif- 
ficult to sell at any price. Canadian mills 
dominating export situation at extremely 
low prices. Some miils, in anxiety to sell, 
forcing prices to low levels. General quo- 
tations: spring fancy patent, $8.50@9.25; 
standard patent, $6.75@7.25; first clears, 
$4.75@5.50; soft winter straights, $5.50@6; 
hard winter straights, $6.25@6.75; clears, 
$4.75@5.50; rye, $5.25@5.75,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 290, 189 bbis. 

WHEAT—Lowest point since June, 1916, 
reached this week. Price changes feverish, 
and export interest of small proportions. 
Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.11; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.10; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.11%; No, 2 mixed durum, 97c. Receipts, 
3,526,946 bus. 

CORN—Influenced more or less by action 
of wheat. Receipts small at primary points, 
and trade inclined to hesitate about pressing 
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selling side, Prices: No. 2 yellow, 63 
No. 2 mixed, 63c; No. 2 white, 64%c. e- 
ceipts, 60,800 bus, 

OATS—Market broke to new low levels. 
Prices ranged 39% @55c, according to qual- 
ity. Receipts, 188,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 5 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-tb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ..... oeeece -- -$7.00@7.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter short patent ........ ° + Aree 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.00@5.25 
Se Es WN Bcc ccs ceccicetece 5.35 @5.75 
Rye flour, standard .............. 4.50@4.90 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............ - 7.00 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.35 

MILLFEED—Nominally steady, but life- 


less. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $20@21; soft winter bran, $22 
@23; standard middlings, $21@22; flour 
middlings, $29@30; red dog, $38@39; city 
mills’ middlings, $21@21.50. 
WHEAT—Declined 5% @7%c; demand 
and movement good. Receipts, 465,117 bus; 
exports, 767,030; stock, 3,042,214. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.06%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.03%; Novem- 
ber, $1.03%; December, $1.05%; range of 
southern for week, 90c@$1.08. 
CORN—Steady; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 157,249 bus; exports, 77,143; 
stock, 735,815. Closing prices: domestic No. 
2 yellow or better, track, 683@64c; range of 
southern for week, 52%c; new near-by yel- 
low cob, to arrive, $2.40@2.45 bbl. 
OATS—Lost 1c; demand and movement 
limited, Receipts, 14,668 bus; stock, 313,655. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 44c, 
nominal; No. 3 white, domestic, 40% @41%c. 
RYE—Down 7c; movement and demand 
increasing. Receipts, 416,511 bus; exports, 
34,286; stock, 2,004,764. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, 80c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 





Receipts and exports in October, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts— --Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis... 142 141 92 55 
Wheat, bus 1,320 3,964 1,814 4,272 
Corn, bus.. 509 595 111 237 
Oats, bus..... 53 326 coe 2 
Rye, bus...... - 605 911 468 1,095 
Barley, bus.... 79 127 124 36 
Malt, bus...... vee 9 ese e eee 
Buckwheat, bus 1 owe eee eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 1 eee eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Nov. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts— r-Exports—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.... 1,363 1,841 645 1,814 
Wheat, bus... 20,116 27,577 18,860 24,333 
Corn, bus..... 17,935 4,117 16,758 792 
Oats, bus..... 1,584 3,378 579 § 1,951 
Rye, bus...... 11,287 19,267 10,425 18,636 
Barley, bus... 1,213 207 1,454 124 
Malt, bus..... 29 350 vs0 eee 
Buckwh’'t, bus 1 2 ewe TT 
Millfeed, tons. 14 13 eee eee 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 5 
FLOUR—Receipts, 6,800 bbls, and 11,758,- 
658 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 sacks to 
London, 4,230 to Bergen and 17,270 to Chris- 


tiania. Quotations per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-Ib jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ............ . -$7.50@7.90 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.90 @7.25 
Spring first cledr ....... eeeeesese 5.256@6.76 
Hard winter short patent seeeeeese 7.25@7.50 


Hard winter straight ............ 6.75@7.00 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.40@6.10 
RYE FLOUR—Market declined under a 
slow demand. Offerings moderate but ample. 
We quote on a basis of $5.90@6.40 bbl in 
sacks, according to quality. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Dull, 
at $3.35@3.50 per 98-lb sack, 
WHEAT—Market broke 9c, but afterwards 
recovered 2c of the loss. Demand slow. Re- 
ceipts, 423,558 bus; exports, 970,000; stock, 


and lower 


2,425,648. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 

No. 2 red winter .........esseee05 $1.06@1.11 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky o0024¥e 1.00@1.05 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
_ under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ty. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 
generally steady, but demand slow. Quota- 
tions, car lots, per ton: 

Spring bran ...........+e++++++$21.50@22.50 
Soft winter bran .............. 22.50@23.50 
Standard middlings ............ 21.00@22.00 
Flour middlings ..............+ 28.00@30.00 
Red dog 38.00 @ 40.00 

CORN—Market for empeet deliveries dull 
and 8c lower. Local car lots dropped 1c. 
Receipts, 91,083 bus; exports, 68,371; stock, 
303,980. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 55@56c, No. 3 52@53c; car lots 
for local trade, No. 2 yellow 63@63 %c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and weak, in 
sympathy with the downward movement of 
raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 
Yellow table meal, fancy ec ceccveccese 1.85 
White table meal, fancy ........++.++ 2.20 
White corn flour, fancy .............. 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits ............++. 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 “pkgs, 

24 oz, each 2.36 

OATS—Market declined 1%c under a light 
demand, Offerings moderate but ample. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Receipts, 83,648 bus; stock, 240,187. Quo- 
tations: No, 2 white, 42% @43c; No. 3. white, 
41@4l%e. 

OATMEAL—Dull and weak to sell. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90- Ib 
sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $5. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in October were as follows, with compari- 


sons: 
P Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
October, 1921..... 261,275 4,099,734 324,604 
September, 1921.. 305,634 3,509,665 295,105 
October, 1920..... 241,912 2,101,471 93,081 
October, 1919..... 435,092 2,160,551 64,346 
Exports— 
October, 1921..... 62,863 3,072,265 410,959 
September, 1921.. 94,734 1,636,520 | 318,025 
October, 1920..... 32,101 2,017,913 38,571 


October, 1919..... 121,879 796,497 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 8 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Nov. 8 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
cotton ..........-$7.00@7.80 $9.65@10.00 
Standard patent .... 6.70@7.30  9.40@ 9.75 
Second patent ..... - 6.45@6.80 9.15@ 9.50 
*First clear, jute ... 4.35@4.75 7.50@ 7.75 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.25@3.85 6.00@ 6.75 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b, Minneapolis, today (Nov. 8), in 
jute, were: 

‘ov. 8 Year 


N ago 
Medium semolina..... $5.55@5.85 $....@9.00 
Durum flour .......... 4.55@6.20 8.00@8.10 
Clear ...ceeeeeeeseees 3.75@4.20 6.50@6.60 


WEBDKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1 1919 1918 


Nov, 12... «+--+. 449,590 360,440 
Nov. 5.... 402,610 334,370 440,615 327,356 
Oct. 29 ... 471,270 335,045 454,390 346,370 
Oct, 22 ... 482,406 337,220 463,455 385,270 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 





1921 1920 1919 1918 
Nov. 12 eeeeee 6,300 1,365 121,000 
Nov. 5.... eseses 6,240 6,650 19,540 
Oct, 29... 1,430 11,025 4,915 .eeeee 
Oct, 22... 2,400 3,130 2,950 200 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exporte—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Sept. 10. 61 68,965 211,885 145,880 1,075 910 


Sept. 17. 60 68,690 227,205 178,395 360 eee 
Sept. 24. 60 65,465 228,390 186,720 ee eee 
Oct. ‘ - 60 65,465 198,430 203,540 1,230 


Oct. 60 65,465 213,985 191,740 eee 305 
Oct. 16. 59 64,465 226,270 197,440 360 eee 
Oct, 22. 61 66,365 242,870 160,830 715 ees 
Oct. 29. 59 65,050 264,445 201,515 335 1,890 
Nov. 5.. 50 55,725 196,690 183,970 eee ese 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Nov. 8), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Year ago 
BAR cc scccoccccee $12. 00013. 50 $31.50 @33.00 
Stand. middlings.. 13.00@13.50 30.50@32.00 
Flour middlings... 19.00@22.00 38.00@40.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@31.00 651.00@55.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*..... «+ «$20.75 @21.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ib - 21.25@21.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ib . 22.25 @22.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 1b; -- 22.75 @23.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 11. oe eige .00 





White corn meal, _goroornupethi = 90@ 
Corn meal, yellowt . C4edduee .85@ 190 
Rye flour, white*® .........s+06. ‘ 85@ 4.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.50@ 3.60 
Whole wheat flour, oo. ewes -- 6.20@ 6.30 
Graham, standard, os ° 6.05@ 6.15 
2.30 


Rolled oats** 
Mill screenings, light, ‘per ton. © wee 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton, 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 6. 00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings yy pd 
0.00 
5.00 


ee ee eee ween eee eeee 


Flaxseed screenings, ton .. 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 1 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 


98935366080 
no 
2 
= 


Linseed oil meal*® ......... oeee Oe 35. 90 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ‘Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No, 2 northern, 


December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per byshel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Nov. 2 ..... «++. 128356@127% 122% @124% 
WOG.-B vcccveses 119% @123% 118% @120% 
Nov. 4 ......++. 121% @125% 120%@122% 
WOT. 6. ccocetoss 119% @123% 117% @120% 
Se BOP ee - 121% @1256% 119% @123% 
Nov. 8 ........- 128% @127% 121%@125% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Wee. FB cccccve ++ 119% @123% 118% @120% 
he METS 115% @119% 1144%@116% 
. Pe «+++ 117% @121% 116% @118% 
Nov. 5 ... +. 115% @119% 114% @116\% 
, Ai Per «++» 118% @121% 116%@119% 
Nov. 8 .......-. 120% @123% 118% @121\% 


November 9, 1921 


Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
$1.15% $1.14 6......$1.12% $1.12% 

- 1.11% %42111% 7.. - 1.16 1.15 
113% 1.13 8...... 117% 1.16% 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1... ..@3 26% @27% 70 @71 34@53 
2... «-@39 26 @27 68% @68% 33@5: 
3... ..@38 25% @26% 64% @65 33@52 
4.. oe 26% @27% 65% @65% 32@5: 
5... «-@39 26% @27% 65% @66 32@5: 
7... «-@39% 27% @28% 67% @67% 32@5: 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
N 


Saturday were: ‘ov. 6 

Nov.5 Oct. 29 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,757,720 3,682,320 3, 367, 420 
Flour, bbig ...... 29,039 25,191 °17,55: 
Milistuff, tons.. 661 651 1,723 
Corn, bus ...... + 139,000 154,780 106,58: 
Oats, bus ....... 430,390 705,600 740,25: 
Barley, bus ..... 185,130 193,880 602,74: 
Rye, bug ..... +++ 106,920 170,970 106,400 


Flaxseed, bus ... 100,870 299,870 237,90: 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: ov. 6 
Nov.5 Oct. 29 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 694,140 1,258,200 896,28: 
Flour, bbis ...... 491,461 616,772 373,59% 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,189 18,815 13,827 
Corn, bus ...... - 78,600 72,800 71,92: 
Oats, bus ..... 428,400 676,500 210,12: 
Barley, bus + 145,700 260,100 458,20: 
Rye, bus ....... - 16,120 10,780 96,6 4( 
Flaxseed, bus ... 59,850 33,350 18,90: 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, a: 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 6 Nov. 
Nov. 5 Oct. 29 1920 191: 








No, 1 dark ..... 1,213 1,054 708 361 
No. 1 northern... 38 32 29 5 
No. 2 northern... 26 21 25 A 
ORNOTS .cccceces 4,334 1,107 4,977 6,47: 
Totals ....... 6,612 4,802 65,740 6,89 
) Sa 22,312 21,263 eee “s 
are 636 557 
BR B986 .ccccecs 8,932 8,185 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Nov. 6 Nov.8 Nov. ‘ 


Nov. 5 Oct. 29 ss 1919 191: 
Corn ... 465 475 4 5f 
Oats ..21,724 21,503 6, 393 4,434 1,567 
Barley ..1,323 1,300 1,134 991 73¢ 
Rye ....1,483 876 59 6,487 1,246 
Flaxseed. 860 848 589 22 64 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





co Mpls—  -———Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 1 $1.71% 1.71% 1 1.77 1.76 
Nov. 2.... 1.72% 1.72% 1.78% 1.77% 1.74% 
Nov. 3.... 1.72% 1.72% 1.79% 1.78 1.76% 
Nov. 4.... 1.76% 1.76% 1.83% 1.82 1.79% 
Nov. 5 1.78% 1.78% 1.84% 1.83% 1.80% 
Nov‘ 7 1.80% 1.80% 1.86% 1.85 1.82 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Nov. 
5, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


aaa a 
1920 











1921 1920 921 
Minneapolis ... 1,791 2,339 it 323 
Duluth ........ 1,119 1,688 1,275 687 
Totals ...... 2,910 4,027 1,688 1,010 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o— Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 101 238 172 860 589 22 
Duluth..... 205 169 23 725 89 89 


Totals.... 306 407 195 1,585 678 111 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Plax 
CO. BW. BR. ccccsccve 3,110 384 166 
Consolidated .... 967 90 16 “50 
No Wrens cece 1,099 110 93 eee 


Grain Growers... ee0 
Fort William .... 926 118 - 90 59 
G, FP. 








North Western .. 714 3 

Port Arthur ..... 3,659 737 459 40 

Can. Gov’t ..... - 1,053 789 147 191 

Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,226 172 10 73 

Private elevators. 6,677 1,110 200 58 
Totals ..cccsecs 25,355 4,718 1,461 550 

Vee? O80 occccece 14,220 3,642 898 714 


Receipts ...... ees 18,975 1,228 365 114 
Lake shipments... 12,425 479 589 125 
Rail shipments... 306 59 9 wes 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 358 No.1C, W... 6 
No. 1 northern..7,259 No. 2 C. W...... 1,415 
No, 2 northern. .3,659 No. 3 C. W...... 989 

Ex. 1 feed ..... 120 


No. 3 northern. .3,958 


Special bin oe 
Others ......... 
Private 


Total .i..... 





: 











on 


/ 
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(Continued from page 639.) 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.01, No. 1 northern $1; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 85c, No. 1 north- 
erp 84c. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. recently 
asked for a permit for the construction 
of a flour warehouse at Forty-first Street 
and Snelling Avenue, Minneapolis. The 
city building inspector refused to issue 
the permit, on the ground that the loca- 
tion is a residential district. The mill 
has now brought the matter into the 
courts, and the case has been set for 
hearing on Nov. 19. 


Complying with a request of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Commission Merchants’ 
Association, a meeting of the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce will be 
held in the exchange room on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Nov. 9, at 2:30, to dis- 
cuss the proposed new rule No. 22, re- 
lating to the guaranty of title to grain 
and to furnishing of financial state- 
ments. by the members. 


Minneapolis shippers naturally were 
disappointed when the announcement 
was made that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had suspended the reduction 
in grain and grain products. rate which 
was to have become effective Nov. 1. 
According to the tariffs filed, the all-rail 
and the lake-and-rail rate on wheat and 
flour was 48c, and on corn, rye, oats and 
barley, 40c, per 100 Ibs. Following pro- 
tests by Duluth shippers the reduction 
was suspended, and the case will come 
up for a hearing on Nov. 20. 


William R. Sibley, general agent for 
the Erie Railroad Co. at Minneapolis, is 
authority for the statement that the 
burning of the piers and warehouse at 
the Weehawken terminal'on the Jersey 
shore of the Hudson River, Nov. 3, will 
not interfere in any way with the com- 
pany’s handling of traffic in the New 
York district, either for domestic or ex- 
port shipment. The piers that burned 
were used largely for storage, and their 
destruction will in no way impair the 
handling of freight to New York harbor 
points. It is understood that approxi- 
mately 40,000 bbls of flour were de- 
stroyed. 


TELEGRAPHIC MISTAKES 


Legal Rights and Liabilities as Between Par- 
ties to Contracts and as Against 
Telegraph Companies 


The Northwestern Miller is asked to 
express an opinion on legal angles 
formed by a mistake made by a telegraph 
company in transmitting a message re- 
questing quotations on mill products. 

It is understood from reading the tele- 
graphic correspondence, which is partly 
in code language, the buyer, in the first 
telegram, as delivered for transmission, 
asked prices “one eight flour midds seven 
bran five standard midds,” etc. As trans- 
mitted, the telegram called for prices 
“on eight flour midds seven* bran five 
standard midds,” etc. The seller wired 
quotations as follows: “Standard bran 
twenty-one dollars pure bran twenty-two 
fifty standard midds twenty-two fifty 
flour midds twenty-eight,” etc. The buy- 
er replied with an order for quantities 
of bran, etc., specified as “eight,” “sev- 
en,” and “five,” respectively, omitting to 
designate “cars,” “tons,” or other meas- 
ure of quantity.. The seller, on the same 
day, acknowledged order and confirmed 
booking of “eight cars,” “seven cars,” 
and “five cars,” respectively. The buyer 
immediately telegraphed back that the 
order was for “tons not cars.” In the 
meantime, the seller bought in the feed 
required to fill the order as booked by it. 

The buyer disclaimed vw contract, for 
failure of the seller to book one assorted 
car, and the third party, from whom the 
seller contracted to buy in the 20 cars of 
feed, refuses to cancel short of a round 
sum of money. 

That there is no valid claim on the 
part of the seller against the buyer is 
clear, for the latter never agreed to buy 
“cars” of feed. The writer believes he 
should have explicitly mentioned “tons” 
in his request for quotations, and in his 
order. But his failure to do so did not 
render him legally liable; it merely left 
his telegrams vague as to the quantities 
he had in mind. The writer fails to see 
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where the seller was justified in being 
sure that the buyer meant “cars.” The 
seller replied with quotations which mani- 
festly were intended to refer to “tons.” 


Then when the buyer ordered “eight,” — 


“seven” and “five,” the writer feels that 
the seller should have assured himself 
that “cars” were intended, before buy- 
ing in on that basis. The seller took 
proper steps to obtain this assurance by 
sending the confirming telegram, which, 
as the writer reads the correspondence, 
was the first time that the word “cars” 
was introduced, and within the same aft- 
ernoon the buyer replied that he did not 
order “cars,” but “tons.” 

Here was a plain failure of a meeting 
of the minds of the parties on the quan- 
tities to be delivered, avoiding the con- 
summation of a valid contract. And, in 
the writer’s judgment, the regrettable 
disadvantage under which the seller finds 
himself, as to the contract to buy in from 
the third party, is due to no fault of 
either the original buyer or the telegraph 
company, but rather to the original sell- 
er’s own undue haste in buying in before 
the original contract was completely con- 
firmed. 

As to any claim against the telegraph 
company, the writer doubts that a court 
would hold that a mistake, although neg- 
ligent, in transmitting the request for a 
quotation of prices was the direct and 
natural cause of the seller’s loss. It is 
to be expected that it would be held that 
the buyer’s subsequent order for feed 
was so ambiguous as to quantity as to 
require the buyer to ascertain the sell- 
er’s understanding before proceeding 
further under the order. It is not easy 
to understand how it reasonably may be 
asserted that the mistake in transmittin 
the first telegram, whereby it was qnneel 
to call for a quotation of prices on 
“eight,” “seven,” and “five,” misled the 
seller into supposing that “cars” was 
intended. 

But, apart from this question, and oth- 
er possible defenses, it will probably be 
found that there is an independent bar 
to any substantial claim against the tele- 
graph company. The messages were all 
interstate ones, and therefore governed 
by the decisions of the courts to the 
effect that the following provisions ap- 
pearing on the back of telegraph blanks 
are valid and enforceable: 

“In any event the company shall not 
be liable for damages for any mistakes 
or delays in the transmission or delivery, 
or for the nondelivery, of this message, 
whether caused by the negligence of its 
servants or otherwise, beyond the sum of 
$50, at which amount this message is 
hereby valued, unless a greater value is 
stated in writing hereon at the time the 
message is offered to the company for 
transmission, and an additional sum paid 
or agreed to be paid based on such value 
equal to one tenth of 1 per cent thereof.” 

“The company shall not be liable for 
mistakes or delays in the transmission 
or delivery, or for nondelivery, of any 
unrepeated message, beyond the amount 
received for sending the same; nor for 
mistakes or delays in . . . any repeated 
message, beyond 50 times the sum re- 
ceived for sending the same, unless spe- 


cially valued.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





YOUNGSTOWN BAKERY BURNS 

Totepvo, Ouro, Nov. 5.—The Youngs- 
town bakery of the Holland Bread Co., 
headquarters at Toledo, was completely 
destroyed by fire Nov. 4, and the loss is 
tentatively placed at $150,000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance. It is reported also 
that $50,000 worth of flour was de- 
stroyed. Wade Holland, president of 
the company, was in Detroit, returning 
from a hunting trip, when news of the 
fire reached him, and he left immediately 
for Youngstown and has not yet report- 
ed in greater detail as to the loss. 

The Youngstown plant covered an en- 
tire city block, and had a capacity of 
about 40,000 loaves of bread a day. The 
fire apeaee to the garage and destroyed 
all of the company’s trucks except 11, 
which were saved. The cause of the fire 
is supposed to have been an explosion of 

in one of the ovens, and two em- 
ployees were slightly injured. 
W. H. Wiser. 


Co. 





The Walnut Ridge (Ark.) Millin 
recently opened a wholesale feed 
ness in Walnut Ridge. 
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Peter Gui Clausen, ninety-two years 
old, after a life devoted to the painting 
of scenery has turned his hand to minia- 
tures. This sounds incredible but one 
may find him at his studio in the Boston 
Block, Minneapolis, bent over his easel 
and as fully absorbed in his work as 
when in the old days he swung like a 
spider amongst the flies and from a 
scaffolding above the stage produced 
temples, woodlands, street scenes and, 
especially, drop-curtains; for the drop- 
curtain was the peculiar form in which 
his art first won general recognition. 
Indeed it would be safe to say that, up 
to within a few years ago, hardly a 
proscenium was built in the city that did 
not frame a drop-curtain by this now 
aged painter. The Pence Opera House, 





Peter Gui Clausen 


the Academy of Music, the Grand 
Opera House, the Harris Theatre (after- 
wards the Lyceum and now the Lyric), 
the Peoples’ Theatre (afterwards the 
Bijou which was destroyed by fire), the 
rebuilt Bijou Opera House, Century 
Hall, and the New Peoples’ Theatre 
(now the Metropolitan), have all con- 
tained the evidence of his talent ;—tal- 
ent which lay to a great extent in per- 
spective delineation during a period when 
distance was the first requisite of a pic- 
torial-drop. 

“At school,” said Mr. Clausen the 
other day in.casually referring to an art 
class of some seventy-five years ago, “I 
won the prize in perspective. After- 
wards the boys would come to me with 
their drawings. ‘Is this right, Clausen? 
they would say.”. He has forgotten a 
great deal» he has forgotten the first 
scenic painting he did in Europe, but 
the school and the prize are still very 
distinct. - 

Mr. Clausen who is of Danish and 
French parentage was born in Denmark 
in 1829. He studied at the Academy of 
Art in Copenhagen and later at the 
Academy of Stockholm and for many 
yous painted scenery for the opera 
ouses and theatres of his native land. 
In 1863 he came to America where he 


‘ did panorama work in New York and 


two years later he removed to Chicago 
and was employed by a firm of interior 
decorators in that city. The following 
year he was sent to Minneapolis to deco- 
rate the First Universalist Church and in 
1867, having resigned his: position with 
the firm, he became a resident of Minne- 
apolis. 
decoration of the first theatre in the 
town, the Pence Opera House, built the 
year of his arrival, and the commission 
included as well several sets of scenery 
and a drop-curtain, “The Vine Harvest 
of Ancient Rome.” 


His first commission was the - 





Over half a century has passed since 


that milestone in his career. A city has 

grown around the artist at his work and 

he is painting still; painting until twi- 

light enters the studio and his task is done. 
* ~ 


Mr. Clausen has shown me an interior 
photograph of the Pence Opera House 
taken, I believe, a few days prior to the 
first performance, and I am amazed at 
the theatre’s dignity and its purity of 
line. Fourteen years ago I visited the 
Pence Opera House shortly before the 
interior was completely dismantled and 
the last piece of scenery carted away, 
but in viewing the old place I failed 


‘utterly to notice and appreciate the 


points which the photograph has shown, 
—so interested was I in the dilapidated 
state to which the theatre had fallen. It 
had been closed, I believe, since 1889. 
Up two flights of stairs and through a 
dark hallway one entered the auditorium. 
The draperies and hangings were be- 
grimed, the wainscoting broken. The 
boxes set into the proscenium were filled 
with accumulations of rubbish while up- 
on the stage, from which the curtain 
had been removed, disordered scenery 
lay at strange angles in dim, cobwebbed 
lights. If in the silence of the place the 
ghost of a former actor had drifted 
across the stage I should not have been 
greatly surprised. The theatre as I saw 
it then and the picture of the bright in- 
terior photographed forty years before 
have blended into one impression of an 
inanimate thing with a decided person- 
ality. 
* * 

- The case of Frank, whose name belies 
him, would have driven a mid-Victorian 
moralist altogether mad. As it is, any 
one may have my fortune-telling outfit 
for the asking. A few years ago Frank 
had held various positions with equally 
disastrous results. Invariably a misun- 
derstanding, or an understanding, would 
occur with his employer and for long 
periods Frank would be out of a job. 
During these intervals he would borrow 
money from his mother who had a small 
income which she shared with her daugh- 
ter and it is not recorded that any of 
these. loans were returned. Sometimes he 
would scrape together enough money to 
play the market, a game at which he was 
invariably the loser, and his conversation 
as a rule bore upon high finance and 
kindred topics upon which he could speak 
at great length with assurance. After 
years of this sort of thing his mother and 
sister had become accustomed to his lit- 
tle ways; they loaned him money with 
a sigh and laughed between themselves 
over his “big deals.” 

Of course the sequel is perfectly ob- 
vious: Frank with intermittent positions 
and sponging on his family,—cheap 
boarding houses,—shabby clothes and the 
rest of it. It has happened so many 
times. The only point to this particular 
Frank anecdote is that nothing of this 
sort was the result. 

During the war Frank invested in 
metal (I have forgotten what sort of 
metal), re-invested .innumerable times 
and emerged with what is called “a cool 
million dollars.” At present the family 
is abroad. 

I give it up. 


* * 


De Wolf Hopper’s indecision regard- 


- ing his plans for next year leaves a ray 


of hope that he will again play in Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas. In the past 
he has successfully revived Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Patience,” “Pinafore,” “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” “The Mikado,” 
“The Sorcerer,” “Trial by Jury,” “Iolan- 
the,” and “The Yeomen of the Guard.” 
There still remains for him to produce 
“The Princess Ida,” “The Gondoliers” 
and “Ruddigore.” The two latter operas 
have been revived by the American Sing- 
ers in New York, “Ruddigore” being 
sung the entire season of 1919-20. 

















Francis Wilson tells an anecdote of 
Mark Twain’s aversion to barbers. It 
cppeers that a barber having kept Mr. 

mens in the chair for more than the 
usual period at length finished peta | 
him and said, “Shall I go over it again? 

“No,” drawled Mark, “I heard every 
damned word of it.” 


* * 


First Low Comedian: “I’m seqoning 
Greek.” 
Second Ditto: “What for?” 
F. L. C: “1 got to eat, don’t I?” 
* . 
this 


From: Northampton, Mass., comes 


story of Gerald Stanley Lee: 

Desiring to purchase for himself some 
almonds and pecans one day he entered a 
confectionery store and took his stand before 
the case. After waiting some little time 
without being noticed he raised his voice: 

“Here! Here! Who walts on the nuts?” 

—Life. 

Which reminds us of the headline to an 
account of the meeting of the National 
Union of Teachers which recently ap- 
etn in the Liverpool Daily Post and 

ercury:—“N. U. T. Conference—Arch- 
bishop of York’s Address.” 

. * 
HOW TO MAKE OPERA PAY 


Hock the Jewels of the Madonna. 

Confiscate the tips of the Barber of 
Seville. 

Reduce Carmen’s wages. 

Melt le Coq d’Or. 

Make the Juggler of Notre Dame do 
two shows a day. —Judge. 


Banzai !—Japanese young man, age 27, 
solicits personal marriage proposal from 
a modest, but nevertheless courageous, 
female of sound morality, highly dis- 
ciplined, and desirably one who has suf- 
fered deeply in life. Communicate to 
“Obscurity,” care of Japan Times, Tokyo. 


* * 


A lady on entering the kitchen early 
one morning saw a plate and knife and 
fork, the former of which had evidently 
contained cold pie. The lady strongly 
suspected a certain policeman of having 
supped off it, and the following conver- 
sation took place between her and the 
cook: 

“Mary, what has become of the cold 
pie that was left?” 

“Oh, I didn’t think it was wanted, 

‘mum, and so I gave it to the dog.” 

“Does the dog use a knife and fork, 
then?” the mistress sarcastically in- 
quired. 

“Not very well yet, mum, but I’m 
teaching him to,” was the unabashed 
reply. —Edinburgh Scotsman. 


oe = 


New York clothing store ad: “Just see 
how leisurely that lapel looks out upon 
the world, like a flower opening to the 
sunlight. Fragile, delicate as a coiled 
spring, resilient, a lapel with life in it, 
animated by the hands that made it.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


The Wife: “It’s disgraceful, John, to 
come home at such an hour, and I don’t 
know how you can expect me to believe 
such an absurd excuse.” 

The Husband: “Well, my dear, that’sh 
the tale I’ve made up and that’sh what 
I’m jolly well going to stick to.” 

—Looker-On (Calcutta). 
* * 


A Midland golfer was accompanied 
round the links by a v ~ shabbily dressed 
caddie. Rather touched by this, he gen- 
erously gave the boy sufficient money to 
buy a new outfit. The recipient tried to 
express his gratitude. “Oh, that’s all 
right, my boy!” said the benefactor, 
cheerily. “Say nothing. Be a good lad, 
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could no 
“Please, sir,” 
ou’re such a 
orning Post. 


that’s all.” But the 
longer restrain himself. 
he burst out, “I’m Fotis 
rotten player !’"—London 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED — FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
salesman; give age, experience and salary 
expected. Address 172, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—CHEMIST FOR THE PUGET 
Sound Flouring Mills Co. laboratory, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Address, with all refer- 
ences, P. H. Lawson, care The Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. 








RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SALES MANAGER 


Large mill shipping principally 
to Southeast has vacancy for 
high grade, clean, moral man, 
preferably one who has had suc- 
cessful selling experience in that 
territory and who possesses in- 
itiative, energy, aggressiveness, 
to assume complete charge and 
responsibility of sales depart- 
ment. 

Correspondence with parties 
now employed treated as strictly 
confidential. Give age, record of 
past employment and references 
if possible in first letter; don’t 
waste time making application 
if you cannot show proper quali- 
fications and record. Address 
154, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





LARGE COUNTRY MILL MANUFACTUR- 
ing an exceptionally high quality flour 
wants live broker for the state of Illinois 
exclusive of Chicago; write, giving full de- 
tails in first letter. Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., 822 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Large southwestern milling con- 
cern requires services of general 
salesman to cover all of New 
England; must have established 
acquaintance with trade and 
know field thoroughly; straight 
salary sufficient to interest any 
man capable of handling job. 
This is a real job for a real 
man, Give full particulars. Ad- 
dress 802, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—A LARGE NORTHWESTERN 
mill making quality spring wheat flour 
wants a live representative having a fol- 
lowing among the trade, for Michigan, on 
a brokerage basis; might consider broker- 
age and expenses; give full information 
and references in first letter. Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





OLD ESTABLISHED SPRING WHEAT 


mill desires representative for eastern Wis- 
consin; prefer man with acquaintance and 
following in this locality, but a salesman 
who has a producing record anywhere 
will be considered; in reply state age, 
where you have worked for the past 10 
years, value of business each year. Ad- 
dress 156, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLWRIGHT DESIRES STEADY POSI- 
tion; will consider anything or go any- 
where. Address 799, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants position; Wisconsin territory pre- 
ferred. Address 185, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS MILLER, GRINDER OR MACHINE 
tender, 30 years in mills 75 to 1,500 bbis; 
good at repairs; recommendations; 25 
years for two employers; can come at 
once, Address 170, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AT 
present manager of branch office, desires 
to make connection with a mill for Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin territory; 30-day notice 
necessary. Address 176, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 2 YEARS IN 
milling and grain busi tant, 
office man and grain buyer = both large 
and small mills; references from former 
employers. Address 181, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















SALESMAN WITH LARGE AND LONG EX- 
perience in both wholesale and bakers’ 
trade between Syracuse and New York 
desires position with good mill to cover 
that territory. Address “Lawrence,” 8 
Lake St, Cooperstown, N. Y. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL UP TO 
1,000 bbls; have experience. milling hard 
and soft wheat, also rye; guarantee best 
Possible results; no pay before; will fur- 
nish references and come at once. Address 

F. L., Box 145, Orrville, Ohio. 


BY MILLER WITH 25 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence who will guarantee a uniform quality 
of flour above all others; low power cost 
and low yield; will enlarge capacity to an 
appreciable extent with same machinery; 
let me convince you. Address 180, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








YOUNG MAN, 26 YEARS OLD, WISHES 
office position with good flour or feed firm; 
college graduate, special business course; 
experience in office, correspondence and 
traffic work, wholesale and retail; can fur- 
nish satisfactory references, Address 173, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





COMPETENT MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
or foreman with 25 years’ experience, look- 
ing for position; 20 years with one firm; 
best references and all qualifications for 
success; anxious for place where ability 
can be utilized to good advantage. Ad- 
dress 186, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 1,000 
bbis, or would accept position as second 
miller in large mill for the present; mar- 
ried, 42 years old; wide experience in mills 
of all sizes; am also experienced mill- 
wright and have own tools; best of recom- 
mendations. Address 167, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION, 
150-300 bbis; have my own tools; can keep 
mill in first class running order; long 
years of service have taught me how to 
get results; references first class; wheat 
or rye; Wisconsin or Minnesota preferred; 
can come at once, Address 188, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED AND THOROUGHLY 
qualified manager, possessing integrity, 
energy, initiative and ability, desires con- 
nection with a flour mill; the applicant’s 
experience has been gained by long service 
with one firm in the capacity of account- 
ing, buying, selling and managing; very 
satisfactory references furnished. Address 
189, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





POSITION WANTED IMMEDIATELY BY 
a reliable accountant with grain and mill- 
ing experience; capable of taking charge 
of a complete set of books; banking cred- 
its, claims and traffic and general office 
work; best of references; married; 16 
years of practical experience, with tech- 
nical knowledge; position must be per- 
manent; moderate salary to start. Write 
“Accountant,” 171, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 
success in developing large volume busi- 
ness on southwestern flour, for good rea- 
sons must make change, and wants to 
connect with Kansas hard wheat mill; 
advertiser has necessary experience, abil- 
ity, personality, acquaintance with trade, 
and all other qualifications required to 
make success of any good mill; willing to 
work first year for nominal salary, with 
future remuneration governed by results. 
Address 176, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





CORPORATION OFFICE EXECUTIVE— 
Young man, 34 years old, all around office 
executive; experienced with large enter- 
prises, including southwestern milling, as 
office manager, auditor, chief accountant, 
secretary; desires to engage in permanent 
capacity with substantial southwestern or- 
ganization where there is room for ex- 
Pansion and ability; accustomed to con- 
ducting affairs on extensive scale, direct- 
ing large office force; thoroughly familiar 
with best methods of organization, sys- 
tems, accounting, cost analysis, depart- 
mental and branch administration; well 
educated; forceful, tactful personality, 
backed by good record of achievement; 
splendid health, hard worker; now em- 
ployed, good reasons for seeking change; 
full particulars of career will be furnished 
to well established firms. Address 182, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL QUALIFIED 
mill manager, with more than 20 years’ 
experience in every department of the 
milling and grain business, and with a 
splendid record as a mill manager, de- 
sires position as manager of large mill; 
applicant can give the best of references 
as to his ability and reliability, and has 
had the training and experience which, 
combined with his natural fitness for the 
position he desires, assures satisfactory 
results; available now. Address 187, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—CONTROLLING INTEREST IN 
Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen, 8S. D; ca- 
pacity 6500 bbls; write for particulars. 
Address Deane H. Andrew, 814 Fidelity 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—350-BBL WHEAT AND RYE 
mill, with water power, for sale, or we 
will sell controlling interest if necessary 
to trade; modern and in perfect condition. 
This mill has made a profit to stockholders 
for over 25 years. Write at once for in- 
formation. Address 165, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


NOTICE OF RECEIVERS’ SALE—WELLS- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb.—Notice 
is hereby given that pursuant to a decree 
of the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Nebraska, Omaha Division, 
entered in a suit therein pending wherein 
Carl Modesitt, Trustee, is plaintiff, and 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., a corporation, is 
defendant, Peters Trust Co. and William J. 
Coad as receivers of the property of said 
defendant, will, on Monday, the 2ist day of 
November, 1921, at 2 o’clock p.m. at the 
front door of the county courthouse in the 
city of Schuyler in Colfax County, Nebraska, 
sell at public sale to the highest bidder or 
bidders upon the terms hereinafter stated 
the following described real estate, property 
and property rights of said Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., to-wit: (a) All of Blocks 61, 
63 and 64 and the west half of Block 65 and 
the street between Blocks 61 and 64, all in 
the original-town or city of Schuyler, in Col- 
fax County, Nebraska, as surveyed, platted 
and recorded. Also all that part of Lot 1 in 
Block 60 in.said original town or city of 
Schuyler which is owned by said defendant. 
(b) All of the buildings located upon the 
above described real estate, including a flour 
mill, elevators, engine house and other build- 
ings and all machinery, boilers, equipment 
and fixtures of all kinds constituting the 
milling plant of said Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co. (c) The leasehold interest of said de- 
fendant in, and the track, scales and ap- 
purtenances thereof located on, the right of 
way of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. at 
Schuyler, Neb., under contract with said 
company. (d) All the right and interest of 
said defendant under and by virtue of cer- 
tain leases and contracts with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. for cer- 
tain trackage facilities and sites for build- 
ings on its right of way at Schuyler, Neb. 
(e) Elevator building owned by the defend- 
ant at Rogers, Colfax County, Nebraska, and 
the leasehold interest of the defendant in 
the site upon which said elevator is located 
on the right of way of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co, (f) All other property of said 
defendant remaining in the hands of the 
receivers at the date of said sale. The suc- 
cessful bidder or bidders must pay twenty- 
five per cent of the amount of the bid or 
bids which are accepted, to the receivers at 
the time of the sale and the balance within 
ten days thereafter and before confirmation. 
The sale must be confirmed by said court 
and is not binding until so confirmed, Upon 
confirmation of the sale, the receivers will 
make, execute and deliver proper convey- 
ances of said property to the purchaser or 
purchasers, and purchaser or purchasers will 
be put in possession upon delivery of said 
conveyances, Inquiries as to said property 
may be addressed to the undersigned re- 
ceivers at Omaha, Neb.—Peters Trust Co. 
and William J. Coad, Receivers of Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE WILLFORD THREE- 
roller mill, 12 in long, $60; one small 
Gruendler screenings grinder, like new; 
one Willford double stand 6x12 roller mill, 
$45; ome Barnard & Leas flour packer, 
drop gear, two tubes, $75; ene No. 3 Beall 
wheat steamer, 250-bu capacity, $70; one 
30-bu capacity Eureka buckwheat scourer, 
$110. Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


CHICAGO St. Louis 


Nashville 


New York 
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—of Milwaukee Quality 


—backed up by the Milwaukee Method of Printing 
—is a combination hard to beat 


elity 





—use more Milwaukee Cotton Bags— 
MILWAUKEE BAG CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


| =FORD NEY Tariff Bill— LeRFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


ion, necessitates collection of drawbacks on Canadian wheat and flour 
2 | ground or blended in U. S. for export. 


Send for Booklet ““E”’ 
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8~12 BRIDGE ST.N-YC. 
EST.1856 OT en a Buskirk Pres INC. 1919 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL, WS. PORTS 








High Speeds 
High Efficiencies 
High Horse Powers 


Vertical and 
Horizontal Designs 


Direct Connected Units 











Write for Latest Bulletins 





No.! ROPE PAPER BAGS Russell’s Reports "4... tly 
PAPER AKRON BAGS — Ca eae *s crops The J ames Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Corn Milling—Demand and prices BRANCH OFFICES 











For FLOUR, ©, MEALAFEED - ee? Minneapolis, Minn. Plymouth Building " New York, N. ¥., 99 Cortlandt Street 
—- Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated Atlanta, Ga., 4t onal Ba: ng Bos ton , Mass. hoon shire Street 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 13 Water Street NEW YORK William Hamilton Co. Ltd., Peterborough, Ont.. ae 








Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deter wey 
if n = cinateh. cake nt lost ca id a nd profits. We Are 
pertsin Liqu ida ng Claims. n Send Us Any a 
Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 
compile and present your claims. We will gladly take u claims 
already declin “eh nd if we find a bility, ge ndertake 


legal lia’ 
With Blunt Point With Sharp Point diely deliealion We phn nde Guercharae po ag 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





“Campbell 





Wire Deadlocks ‘NORTHERN APPRAISAL CO. 
INDEPENDENT VALUATORS 

Campbell Wire Deadlocks are different. re ae 

They are manufactured with an eyelet = [yr ayn 

that increases the tension and prevents sorts tilties, 

their breaking loose. They stand for effi- CAPITAL BANK BUILDING SECURITY BUILDING 


y in shipping. We can supply you SAINT. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 


with them in either large or small quan- 


tities at a price that is right. Ask for 
samples. ROTTING and LEAKY DAMS 
auni * your leaky dam mith a modern structre. 
Pre tor Cos t Data, Technical Litera and Pho 
ane Gmavetion Go, ne "Engr -Constrctors 
New York ity Kansas C Ney 


: For Flour and Gra 
Campbell Wire Specialty Works Spear Samp hs nvelop v9 oe ss a Env #3 


specialty. Sa ee application 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA HEYWOOD MEG. CO. genera! General Minneapolis, Minn. 









































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER November 9, 1921 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Leader in High Quality 









Ul 
Hl 





WHEAT FLOUR 


Always Uniform Always Reliable , 


Sheffield-King Milling Co. 


H. H. KING, Preswenrt Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 








H. P. 


The Standard of Standards 





Pure, Wholesome, Not Bleached 


Made by 
The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
Gattauer, Vice-President and Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 



















Mills at 
Little Falls, 
Minn. 


“Pride of Minnesota” re ‘BEST OF ALL” Dat Gonna W. J. Jennison Co. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Gorn Rxahange Bldg. Great Northern Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Mill at Appleton, Minn. 















